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Preface: 
Truth & Anti-History 


Michael J. Kelly 


“The only writer of history with the gift of setting alight the 
sparks of hope in the past, is the one who is convinced of this: 
that not even the dead will be safe from the enemy, if he is 
victorious. And this enemy has not ceased to be victorious.” 
— Walter Benjamin, On the Concept of History 


Writing history must begin with the acceptance that there are 
no “objective” facts out there waiting to be discovered and com- 
piled together into a story. History is a narrative method that 
engenders what we call the facts, the details that seem to contain 
in themselves the actual basis of the historical tale, what the his- 
torian reveals as a reality. Facts are the product of this process 
of factuality and, with that, also historical truth. So, to begin 
historical research with the aim of finding the historical “truth” 
is a circular endeavor unless one admits that it is itself a product 
of historiography. As a result of discourse, the announced his- 
torical truth, in order to have effect, must be understandable to 
those encountering it, must be within the boundaries of what is 
believable and also reconcilable, even if unconsciously, with the 
Real (and the anti-History truth event, as explained below). As 
this book shows, a number of early medieval writers, although 
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perhaps not proto-Foucauldians or proto-Lacanians, grasped 
well this historical truth procedure. 

As Kim Bergqvist explains in his chapter, “The Shoemaker 
and the Troubadour Knight, and Other Stories: Historicity and 
the Truth of Fiction in Medieval Castilian Literature? “Fictional 
texts in the Middle Ages could definitively have, or be thought 
to have, a plausibility that separated them further from purely 
imaginary fiction than from referential historical texts. Both 
history and fiction had to be credible representations of plausi- 
ble events, or something like it. That is, histories were fictionally 
embellished or developed in order to be plausible representa- 
tions of the lived and experienced past (for example, dialogues 
invented, gaps filled in between the accepted facts, etc.), where- 
as fictional discourse also had to meet standards of plausibility, 
in order not to be disregarded as fabulae. Consequently, plausi- 
bility characterizes medieval history writing as well as medieval 
fiction, and does not help us distinguish or delineate boundar- 
ies between them (or identify a medieval distinction between 
the two).” For earlier medieval Iberian writers, history was also 
plausible narration, that is, the conscious/unconscious encoun- 
ter with the epistémé and the Real was an endemic aspect of 
presenting the past as fact.’ Yet, as Bergqvist shows, centuries 
later we find this relationship, via the vortex plausibility, a lesser 
or even unreliable element in determining history from fiction. 


1 For Isidore of Seville, historia est narratio, and it is argumentum, a term 
which implies narrative deception and can be translated as “riddle? “trick,” 
“sinister argument,” or “plausible narration.” (Isid., Etymologies, 1.41.1 and 
1.44.5). This was a view common at the time, as seen in a letter between 
a monk Mauricius and the metropolitan bishop of Narbonne in the early 
610s in which “history” is equated with narration (Epistolae Wisigothicae, 
18 [Epistolae Merovingici et Karolini aevi, ed. Wilhem Gundlach, Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, Epistolarum 3 (Berlin: Weidmann, 1892), 687]: 
“Hos namque et alios quam plurimos Dei notatos electione multum sacra 
narrat historia, quos nec tempori nec loci coarctat necessitas per ordinem 
replicare.”). For more on Isidore’s history writing see chapter 3 of Michael J. 
Kelly, Isidore of Seville and the “Liber Iudiciorum”: The Struggle for the Past 
in the Visigothic Kingdom, The Medieval and Early Modern Iberian World 
80 (Boston and Leiden: Brill, 2021). 
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Slavoj Zizek rethinks Jacques Lacan’s Real into that which 
exposes the perspectival gap (and so we'll turn to negative dia- 
lectics in a moment), as opposed to harboring the permanent, 
which is what it may have done for Visigothic authors and audi- 
ences but not for those later ones that Bergqvist explores.” For 
them, historical truth is a moveable object — along a method- 
ological plausibility spectrum — and because of this motion it is, 
we Can say, a sort of Kantian antinomy, i.e., a phenomenon oc- 
cupying varying viewer-dependent space. What does this mean 
then for understanding early medieval and medieval historical 
truth? At the very least, it means that throughout the Iberian 
Middle Ages the Real, as a determining factor in historical truth, 
went from being ontologically monistic to being a multiplicity, 
or Lacanian-Zizekian to Deleuzian. 

What is the precise relation though between the constructed 
historical truth and the latent materialist immanence, the uni- 
versal truth, the truth of the anti-History event, and so of the 
possibilities for a vera lex historiae as laid out and potentially 
grasped by medieval authors? In Alain Badiou’s theory of the 
subject, which drove the conception of this volume, a truth is 
both always universal and always unpredictable, unable to be 
forced, arriving unannounced via one of four truth procedures 
(art, love, politics, or science).? But our historical truth is a con- 
struction. And so, it is more properly speaking a belief, a fidelity 
fueling a partisan subjectivity. It is closer, then, to a religious 
or political ideology built — by the historian, the faithful sub- 
ject — around a universal truth which the historian as prophet 
announced had arrived. The theological nature of history should 
be no surprise given the origins of divine truth in explanations 


2 See Slavoj Zizek, The Parallax View (Cambridge: mir Press, 2006). In this 
book, to which, amongst others, I am theoretically indebted, Zizek also ex- 
plains how it is the object, that which is actualized by a truth event, an anti- 
History event as I call it, which moves History, which, as he says, tickles the 
subject. 

3 See Alain Badiou, Theory of the Subject, trans. Bruno Bosteels (New York: 
Continuum, 2009), passim. For an introduction to Badiou’s philosophy, see 
Michael J. Kelly, Alain Badiou: A Graphic Guide (London: Icon Book, 2004). 
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of what happened at some previous moment. It also means 
though that our historical truth is — and here the Platonism of 
Badiou is evident and unavoidable — a shadow or a representa- 
tion of what is figured to be faithful to a (past) truth event. 

Yet also, once a truth is subjectivized or actualized as a par- 
ticular discourse —as here through the historical process — it is 
on a trajectory towards nomination, and with that the death of 
the subjective moment, the ultimate turning of that truth into 
dogma. In other words, the historical truth de-universalizes (or 
actualizes, to sound less sinister) the original un- or anti-histor- 
ical truth event which ripped a hole in existing knowledge and 
had the historian announce it as a new truth and build a faith 
around it. As such, historical truth is effectively not quite teleo- 
logical but certainly on a potential (arborescent, non-rhizom- 
atic) path towards some end, or, nomination. Once the Christ 
Event, for instance, was nominated as Catholic, it was (despite 
the meaning of the word catholic) made a partisan, historical 
discourse. This is what history does. And so this theory of his- 
tory transcends Badiow’s, built on Theodor Adornos negative 
dialectic — the anti- as the originary — in that historical truths 
emerge when we realize not only the limits of knowledge and 
Real but that they have been breached by an anti-History event. 

But is this a vera lex historiae akin at all to the theological 
and religious thinking of Bede and other medieval authors? 
Did it help them and can it help us to “delineate the boundar- 
ies” between history and fiction in the Middle Ages, i.e., that 
the former, alone of the two, is grounded in a truth event and 
the subsequent process of subjectivity? That is, that although 
plausibility is a truth-procedure common denominator of both 
medieval history and medieval fiction, and so cannot be relied 
upon to distinguish them, what can be relied upon is the dis- 
tinct revelatory nature of history, by structure and intent meant 
to enlighten and convince the would-be subject to become a 
partisan of the new truth. Was this distinction evident to me- 
dieval authors? 
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Michel de Certeau maintained that once you put something 
in a museum you destroy its potential for action, as it is no 
longer significant in the present world, no longer part of it, is 
removed from being a being in time to an object out of time. 
Badiou decries any writing of the history of philosophy for this 
reason.* Once philosophy becomes a discourse about the past 
of philosophy it has been removed from the realm of political 
potential in the present, it becomes an object in a museum, or an 
icon frozen in and out of time. Historians likewise put universal, 
anti-history truth events into a virtual museum when we build 
for them an edifice for display, like the universality of the God 
truth, the Word nominated and de-universalized when put in- 
side the Ark of the Covenant, itself a museum of a once radical, 
anti-historical, knowledge-shattering truth replaced by a singu- 
lar, ultimately dogmatic historical truth, or rather, belief system. 
Is this what medieval authors meant when thinking of a vera 
lex historiae, or just of historical truth, and does it demonstrate 
a persistent desire — even if unstable—for a monist Real? Yes 
and no. 

What Bergqvist calls “reality elements in some of his (Juan 
Manuel) texts, that is, referential or pseudo-referential ele- 
ments such as historical figures or episodes included therein” 
are similar to what Jouni-Matti Kukkanen calls in his “postna- 
rrative history” the kernels of truth. They are dormant truths 
brought to life through a new historical process, the writing of 
a text which endows these truths, the “reality elements,” with 
historical meaning, makes them into “facts,” and from that proj- 
ects authority, or even authenticity, onto the rest of the narra- 
tive. But, what does this figural truth indicate about the historic- 
ity of the text built around such “reality elements”? As Michel 


4 Ireference this from Badiou via my first (yet unpublished) interview with 
him in Amsterdam in 2013, but one can also find the idea in Alain Badiou, 
The Rebirth of History: Times of Riots and Uprisings, trans. Gregory Elliott 
(New York: Verso, 2012). Despite the name of the book, Badiou simply re- 
peats—and here I mean it in the Deleuzian sense, see note below — his 
theory of the subject which, as it is constituted — before my continual re- 
working of it — is not yet a philosophy or theory of history. 
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Foucault contends, the “figure of man” reveals the human to be 
fundamentally a historical subject, that is, we could say, a man 
is always a product of contingent choices (contingency as the 
Absolute Truth?), of fidelity to a truth, never a truth in himself, 
insofar as conscious choices were made.’ 

The unconscious actions of the pre-figured person, a person's 
being, could elicit a truth event, but the figuration of man un- 
covers their subjectivity. And so the “reality elements” present 
historical belief (otherwise called “truth’) and from belief then 
lessons or revelations (the “let me tell you what really happened, 
what you should really think”), and that is their didactic aim, as 
we see, I contend, in Bergqvist’s chapter. And furthermore, as 
he shows, Juan Manuel imagined these historical “truths,” for 
example, figurations of past characters, as able in themselves 
to deliver universal truths through their partisan or religious 
subjectivity, that is, their narrative conditioning. As Bergqvist 
notes: “Juan Manuel’s strategic use of reality elements [...] sug- 
gests that the truth present in the narratives is exterior and prior 
to the composition of the work, and that this truth is thus not 
created by its author, but merely revealed to its audience.”* 

So, whether it’s “Charlemagne in the Chanson de Roland” or 
Napoleon in Leo Tolstoy’s War and Peace, or Vlad the Impaler 
in David Foster Wallace’s The Broom of the System, the figura- 
tion of the man endows the character with historical and fic- 


5 Asa process of figuration, History reveals the human to be always a his- 
torical subject, on which see Michel Foucault, The Order of Things: An 
Archaeology of the Human Sciences (New York: Routledge, 2005), 406 (but 
400-407 more widely). Or, as the self-proclaimed anti-Christ LaVache 
Beadsman tells his sister Lenore, we cannot think ourselves thinking and 
“that means that we ourselves are things that can’t think themselves, and so 
are the proper objects for our thought; we fulfill the game’s condition, we 
are ourselves Others. So, if we can think ourselves, we can’t; and if we can't, 
we can.” We ourselves, therefore, are our own Other, this gap allowing the 
unconscious us to be a truth event. For the quote see David Foster Wallace, 
The Broom of the System (New York: Penguin, 2004), 248. For Kuukkanen’s 
philosophy of history see Jouni-Matti Kuukkanen, Postnarrativist Philoso- 
phy of Historiography (New York: Palgrave MacMillan, 2015). 

6 John of Salisbury, she suggests, would appear to have felt the same way 
about historical truth. 
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tive subjectivity, endowed with a certain fidelity, a narrative 
or poetic strategy, and requiring one to suspend disbelief (and 
embrace the figure as real). Thus, the structural uniqueness of 
such historical writing is its intent at subjective revelation, the 
building of a faith around an external-made-apparent truth. (It 
is no wonder then that the modern founders of the profession 
imagined this universal potential as an “objective” site discover- 
able by the emergent religion, science). 

In Badiou’s theory of the subject there are three possible re- 
actions to a truth event: one can either become a partisan of the 
new truth (ie., a faithful subject, a historian), a reactionary to 
it (ie., the fetishist of the present, of the current world, that is, 
historical discourse, who says an event happened but that it is 
a false one), or deny it (i-e., the occultist hiding the truth). The 
faithful subject is the historian type that we have discussed so 
far, the one Juan Manuel understood, who builds from some ex- 
ternal truth a plausible narration that also portends to reveal the 
reality of the event and its universal importance. In “How the 
Barking Nuns Forgot Their Abbesses,” Cynthia Turner Camp 
turns our attention to medieval England and specifically to the 
liturgy of Barking Abbey, about which she says that “By exer- 
cising careful control over the precise rites through which they 
prayed for their early abbesses’ souls, the nuns of Barking en- 
gaged in the historiographic dialectic of remembering and for- 
getting to craft a decidedly, almost exclusively, female heritage 
that negotiates the achievements of individual abbesses with a 
singular nunnery identity” 

Such a performative historical process that presents and sus- 
tains historical truths through the actions of the body, by the 
habitus of nuns, in particular the truth of the Christ Event, is 
echoed in Martin Buber: “[...] the last (even the tiniest) thing in 
the world is worthy that through it God should reveal Himself 
to the man who truly seeks Him; for no thing can exist without 
a divine spark (truth event), and each person can uncover and 
redeem this spark at each time and through each action, even 
the most ordinary, if only he performs it in purity, wholly di- 
rected to God and concentrated in Him. Therefore, it will not 
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do to serve God only in isolated hours and with set words and 
gestures. One must serve God with one’s whole life, with the 
whole of the everyday, with the whole of reality. The salvation 
of man does not lie in his holding himself far removed from the 
worldly, but in consecrating it to the holy, to divine meaning: his 
work and his food, his rest and his wandering, the structure of 
the family and the structure of society.” 

This dedication to the divine truth was evident in the actions 
of the nuns, but theirs was also, as Camp shows, a fidelity to 
a historical truth that they constructed to promote the female 
figures of their (the logics of their) world, and to exclude others. 
“Bringing together these holy women within the liturgical year? 
Camp contends, “the [Barking] Ordinal enables a supratemporal 
recognition of female accomplishment, associating significant 
women across the centuries and bringing them into focus in the 
modern nuns’ devotions.” This is effectively the historical pro- 
cess that Bergqvist shows of Juan Manuel, although it may seem 
endowed with another feature: damnatio memoriae, the pur- 
posed forgetting, or negating, at the root of historiography.* In 


7 Martin Buber, Hasidism and Modern Man, intro. David Biale (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2016), 17-18. 

8 ‘The concept of damnatio memoriae is a Roman one, found across material 
and written culture and especially popular in late-Roman and post-Roman 
(“vulgar”) legal codification. The use of damnatio memoriae, in which the 
condemned person is written-out of textual records or the texts contain- 
ing their name and signature are destroyed, can be found, for example, 
throughout Justinian’s Corpus Iuris Civilis, in laws that deal with political, 
social, and religious infamy: in Codex, 1.3.23, Eutyches is condemned by a 
Catholic council for impiety, while Dig., 28.3.6.11 demands the condemna- 
tion of a person’s memory because of treason or other similar offence. The 
most interesting case is perhaps Inst., 3.1.5, which explains the damnation 
of memory as a way of blocking the heirs of the condemned. (This could 
have been particularly pertinent to the aims of the Barking nuns.) The Ro- 
man phrase for such erasure from the records was, to be precise, memo- 
ria damnata (but see also Codex, 1.5.4.4, 7.2.2 and 9.8.6, Dig., 28.3.6.11 and 
31.76.9, Inst., 3.1.5 and 4.18.3). Damnatio memoriae is, to be precise, an early 
modern term, first appearing in scholarship in 1689 as the title of a PhD 
dissertation by Christopher Schreiter, Iuridicam de Damnatione Memo- 
riae, Praescitu Superiorum. For a short discussion see Peter Stewart, “The 
Destruction of Statues in Late Antiquity, in Constructing Identity in Late 
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Camp’s words, “Forgetting (or,) — more properly, the judicious 
privileging of some events over others — is a necessary historio- 
graphic operation, for it is impossible to emplot everything into 
a coherent presentation of a meaningful past.” In other words, 
what seems like a deviance or additional narrative act here is 
part and parcel of this historical process, that is, the construc- 
tion of a historical truth by the faithful subject. Badiou’s theory 
of the subject as grounding for our ontology of History — which 
I argue always begins at the anti-History moment, or something 
like Badiou’s truth event — is an ontology that fits so far also that 
of the medieval historian. But let’s continue. 

Catherine Karkov, in her chapter, “Alternative Histories: 
Phantom Truths in Stone,’ while interrogating stone and its 
place in the formation of historical truth, introduces us to, via 
Donna Haraway and Karen Barad, the term “intra-action,’ 
which is effectively a type of post-Hegelian, Deleuzian-rhi- 
zomatic “dialectic” (we'll say) in which indiscrete non-entities 
oscillate and entangle without the influencing expectations of 
interaction. This seems to negate the need for the absolute truth 
of contingency (i.e., an absolute beyond subjectivity). As such, 
it works well for imagining stone as the space of the Real, while 
still allowing that historical truths demand a process grounded 


Antiquity, ed. Richard Miles (London: Routledge, 1999), 184, n. 3, and for 
a view of the general subject from a non-literary point of view, see Eric R. 
Varner, Mutilation and Transformation: “Damnatio Memoriae” and Roman 
Imperial Portraiture (Boston and Leiden: Brill, 2004). The use of damnatio 
memoriae continued on well past late-imperial Rome, for example, by Jor- 
danes in his politically expedient constructions of the past concerning the 
Goths and Romans in broader Byzantium. For Jordanes’s damnatio memo- 
riae see Walter Goffart, The Narrators of Barbarian History (Ap 550-800): 
Jordanes, Gregory of Tours, Bede and Paul the Deacon (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1988), 97-111, and for its employment by Carolingian writ- 
ers see, Yitzhak Hen, Roman Barbarians: The Royal Court and Culture in 
the Early Medieval West (New York: Palgrave MacMillan, 2007), and by the 
Anglo-Saxon writers, Tom Shippey, “The Merov(ich)ingian Again: damna- 
tio memoriae and the usus scholarum, in Latin Learning and English Lore: 
Studies in Anglo-Saxon Literature for Michael Lapidge, vol. 1, ed. Katherine 
O’Brien O’Keeffe and Andy Orchard (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
2005), 389-406. 
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absolutely in contingency. The ontological understanding that 
figures the concept of “intra-action” may be slightly away from 
the modified object-oriented-ontological theory of history that 
I have expressed so far, but the subjective, fidelity process of his- 
torical truth is the same, particularly when “intra-action” refers 
to the epistemological conditions of stone. As Karkov notes, “Of 
course, it is impossible not to rely in some measure on the writ- 
ten sources as they provide information on dates, patrons, the 
historical contexts in which stone buildings were constructed, 
and sometimes even the sources of the stone. This chapter is an 
attempt to begin to put those sources in dialogue with the stone 
itself” 

As such, we have historical truths constructed via the factu- 
ality process that finds the universal somewhere in the realm of 
the intra-action dialogue of stone, stone being the source of the 
truth event. In referring to stone as presenting a “deeper his- 
tory; it offers not another form of historical truth but rather 
a truth point around which to create an endless procession of 
historical fidelities and faithful subjects. Truth events are egali- 
tarian in their unconscious, unanticipated arrival, hence the 
lack of any necessary humanness to figure the human subject, to 
“write” history. As Karkov argues, “Equally important, however, 
is the ability of things, in this case of stone as object and mate- 
rial, to subvert the linear histories or narratives they are asked 
to construct,” as “stone can expose the frailties and failures” of 
written narratives, can short circuit the prevailing logic of the 
world, its epistemic reality; “the ruined and crumbling settle- 
ments and buildings of the wall [...] were the foundation of hu- 
man stories.” In this sense yes, stone is precisely the truth event. 

This is evident, Karkov shows, with the Anglian cross at Be- 
wcastle which, as a new form of the polytheistic obelisk, demon- 
strates well how the stone itself was the transhistorical referent, 
or Real, able to be perpetually re-actualized as (made into) an 
external fact inside an endless possibility of histories; it could 
serve as the foundation of subjective historical truths for those 
“historians” engaging with the stone over and over again, the 
same performance of a universal truth from a truth event, as 
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with the communist idea for Badiou, able to be made historical 
over and over again, with each historical discourse ultimately 
reaching nomination and so death, fading back into the non- 
actualized, latent side of the universal truth helix.’ 

Justin Lake, with his mid-volume historical-historiographi- 
cal chapter, “Narratio Probabilis in Early Medieval Historiogra- 
phy: A Reconsideration,’ offers the reader a near short circuit. 
In adding evidence to the thesis of the narrativity of historical 
truth in the Middle Ages, Lake makes it also clear that historiog- 
raphy was an evolving genre with historians debating the mer- 
its of rhetoric and the proper modes for representing the past. 
This is, I think, a crucial breaker — food also for thought about 
philosophy of history today, driven so often not even by histo- 
rians — to offer us a way to “brush history against the grain,” to 
look beyond the prevailing practices of medieval historiography 
and into the competing voices. There was, it becomes clear, a 
belief by some medieval writers in objective facts and the dan- 
ger of presenting them alongside fiction, as seen in the prologue 
to the mid-eleventh-century Encomium Emmae Reginae, even if 
there was an intended or accidental ironic element to the pre- 
sentation of such an idea of objective facts. 

Nevertheless, Lake contends, that even though amongst 
early medieval historians we “cannot, therefore, assume that 
the beliefs about the interrelationship of history and rhetoric 
expounded by Cicero in the first century BCE and appreciated 
anew by the litterati of the twelfth century (the great age of Latin 
historiography) were widely shared during the intervening cen- 
turies” “there can be little doubt that by this time (the twelfth 
century) the Ciceronian view of history as literature that worked 
through ‘exaedificatio [...] in rebus et verbis’ had become gener- 
ally accepted by the literary elite of the Latin West.” On the other 
hand, “early medieval historians reinvented the genre of histo- 


9 Didn't think a cow, a horse, a goat, or a pig could have historical agency? 
Guess again. The cows that provide the vellum combine these historical, 
subjective activities of historiography, performance, and material object, 
serving as the ultimate historians or at least aesthetic repeaters of much of 
the Middle Ages. Karkov’s thesis is a solid reminder of this. 
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riography as they went, picking and choosing between classical 
and late antique models, while incorporating vernacular tradi- 
tions as well, and in many cases puzzling modern readers with 
finished products that depart from more familiar classical genre 
distinctions [...],” so that it is only “with Richer (Richer of Saint- 
Remi, d. after 998) [that] we have, for the first time, incontro- 
vertible evidence of a medieval historian writing in accordance 
with the Ciceronian rules for narratio probabilis” 

It is discussed above how plausibility is indeed a but not a 
unique feature of medieval history writing, as it is shared with 
fiction. As such, a revelatory aspect of the former is offered to 
distinguish them, that is, the intention to create the faithful 
subject as being the unique feature between genres that share 
modes of representation. Lake’s chapter reminds us though that 
even plausibility as a component of medieval history writing 
was a contested historical truth until it became hegemonic, un- 
til enough faith was established in this historical mode amongst 
historians, that is, until the subject faithful to this discourse 
had been established. In contrasting historiographical forms, 
whether classical, medieval or other, we can also take from Lake 
a reminder of the crucial gap between historicism’s lack of a the- 
oretical framework and compiling “facts” upon themselves to 
fill up time vs. historical materialism’s announcing of the truth 
event of a past and the subjective constructive process. 

Ingela Nilsson, in “The Literary Imaginary of the Past as 
the Truth of the Present,’ analyzes the “occasional literature” of 
the twelfth-century Byzantine author Constantine Manasses, 
which, she argues, attempts to connect the real with the imag- 
ined, to entangle “poetry with life,” “placing itself in a position 
between the fictional and the factual.” This literature, Nilsson 
notes, is “occasioned’ by specific events and/or needs to express 
a certain message of an often ideological character. In so doing, 
it “creates a link between the fictional imaginary of the past and 
the occasion at hand.” The added element here to our theory 
of historical subjectivity, and a powerful one, is the emphasis 
on a prevailing imaginary about a past object, the product of 
an already revealed truth event and so that source of an exist- 
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ing historical discourse. This makes this literature a powerful 
emotional device, one that has the appearance of being histori- 
cal — in that it would seem to be a historian reaching back to a 
truth event and constructing from it alternative, original histor- 
ical truths — but which is only a simulacrum. Instead of break- 
ing with an historical situation through original fidelity to the 
universality of the revealed truth event, the void, this literature 
is defined by an existing one. As such, it has the appearance of 
being a historical process, but in fact reinforces the present. It 
is a fidelity to a prevailing historical ideology (particularism), 
not a fidelity to a (universal) truth event revealed by a historian. 
It is as such not only a powerful rhetorical and political device, 
but also a useful demonstration of what is perhaps the vast ma- 
jority of “history writing” echoes of the present, aesthetics over 
historical construction. Yet, although “my own understanding 
of occasional literature includes both commissioned works and 
self-promotional works produced in the hope of future commis- 
sions,” Nilsson contends, “that, in my view, both the occasional 
situation and writing on command privilege originality and en- 
courage the challenging of conventions.’ But in what sense? 
With the rise of the Komnenos imperial family in the twelfth 
century, Nilsson argues, came also the need for “an intellec- 
tual elite that could write occasional literature of different 
kinds — poems to celebrate a new-born prince or orations to 
announce and praise the victories of the emperor — for the new 
aristocracy that now had a central place next to the imperial 
court and acted as both patrons and audience of the rhetori- 
cal production” and “a need for constant confirmation of one’s 
own identity as Roman, Greek (in the cultural sense), and or- 
thodox Christian.” As Badiou argues, identity, as a closed (on- 
tological and epistemological) set, an existing referential body 
or historical discourse, is precisely what the simulacrum form 
advances, and it does so through an aesthetics of fetishizing the 
past instead of constructing new truths from it.’° Where we see 


10 Alain Badiou, Ethics: An Essay on the Understanding of Evil, trans. and intro. 
Peter Hallward (New York: Verso, 2001), 74 (but also the rest of the chapter 
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the originality is not in the realm of the historical but rather 
of the aesthetic. Constantine Manasses as the “model author” 
who “projected himself in his texts, using a voice that was rec- 
ognizable to his audience,” in complement to the previous chap- 
ter and the inaesthetics of, for instance, Juan Manuel, provides 
instead of a brushing against the grain an aesthetic canvassing, 
in a Henri Marrou-Jacques Fontaine type of way, expressing the 
dominant culture through the represented image.” 

In interrogating the commissioned occasional literature 
and the meaning of patronage it relies on, Nilsson follows the 
“anthropological-semiotic model” of Claudio Annibaldi “which 
focuses on the product (whether music or text) as an expression 
of a cultural and semiotic relationship rather than a factual re- 
lationship between people,’ and so “the performance of the text, 
along with the text itself (its functions and form), demonstrate 
the ‘artistic sensibility and connoisseurship’ of the patron. lin 
Byzantine terms it demonstrates their paideia?” Thus, in its occa- 
sioning, its performance for the patron, the commissioned text 
“offered a connection between that ‘real’ event (i.e., the present) 
and its hypotextual reality (the past)” and instead of announcing 
a truth event inserted the patron as a historical object, a truth 
of the past — as simulacrum, as false truth — into an established 
epistemological set “in order to present the narrator and his ad- 
dressee in a convincing and historically grounded manner” 

Nilsson concludes that “The study of occasional literature 
also displays how the line between the fictional and the factual 
never is straightforward in literary compositions. The question 
is not so much about genre (as in historiography vs. novel), but 
rather about immediate as well as wider, socio-cultural func- 


“Simulacrum and Terror”), and generally Alain Badiou, Handbook of Inaes- 
thetics, trans. Alberto Toscano (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2005). 

11 See Henri-Irénée Marrou, St. Augustin et la fin de la culture antique (Paris: 
E. Boccard, 1958); Jacques Fontaine, Isidore de Séville et la culture clas- 
sique dans l’Espagne Wisigothique, 2 vols. (Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 
1959); and Charles Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture: A Study of 
Thought and Action from Augustus to Augustine (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1940). 
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tions.” In other words, we see in the occasional literature of 
twelfth-century Constantinople the entanglement of aesthetics 
and (as) function, the production of original performances over 
the construction of original historical truths, as well as another 
crucial reminder both that literary genres overlapped and that 
establishing a text’s generic relationship with genre is beside the 
point in seeking how genuine historical truths were constructed, 
especially as what see in Manasses is not a genuine or authentic 
historian but the painter adding to the canvas. 

The “anti-History” theory of history (what I elsewhere call 
speculative objectivity) allows any object, whether animate or 
inanimate, human or otherwise, to initiate the historical pro- 
cess, the road toward constructing historical truths, and I think 
this matches at least some medieval thinking on history writ- 
ing. And yet, it is also a limiting definition —as is the nature 
of definitions — in that although historical subjectivity is radi- 
cally opened up it is opened up only to the radical. The historian 
is only who or what grounds the universality of a past object, 
through a revealed event, into historical truths that emancipate 
the subject from the existing world. 

In Ralph O’Connor’s “Romance, Legend, and the Remote 
Past: Historical Framing in Late Medieval Icelandic Sagas,” we 
see how in medieval Icelandic sagas “invention was not limited 
to flights of fancy or anecdotal interludes,” but “dominates the 
whole story” and “invited audiences to treat their (sagas’) con- 
tents as historical.” Moreover, he contends, “the attitude that a 
saga was expected at some level to communicate true stories 
about the past seems to have remained surprisingly constant, 
despite considerable variation in its expression.” Even the “sa- 
gas’ formulaic and implausible nature, with their dastardly raid- 
ers, knowledgeable princesses and shape-shifting wizards [...] 
are part of the stories’ claim to be believable accounts of dis- 
tant times and places.’ In this, O'Connor elicits and explicitly 
notes the important issue of audience trust in the construction 
of historical truths in the sagas, that is, the faith that is projected 
by the fidelitous subject (historian) needs to be returned by the 
receiver for the truth to be “real” As O'Connor explains, “there 
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were ways of enjoying and learning from these sagas without 
any strong investment in their veracity. But there is no evidence 
that they were generally assumed to be made up”” 

Ultimately from this investigation of the medieval Icelandic 
sagas and their application of plausible narration and the rev- 
elation of supposed distant, eternal truths, O'Connor calls on 
scholars to expand the scope of the historiographical genre, in 
particular to be more open to the possibility of adding to it ro- 
mance literature. In this sense, O’Connor, while interrogating 
medieval conceptions of historical truth, specifically how Ice- 
landic sagas “were framed as history by the people who wrote 
and transmitted them in the Middle Ages,” continues the ad- 
vocacy of the other authors in this volume for scholars to re- 
consider the boundaries of history writing and re-examine the 
constructive process in terms of the relationship between the 
“historian,” a truth event and past object, and the development 
of a partisan discourse via invention, plausibility, and narration. 

In Catalin Taranu’s chapter, “Truth is the trickiest’: Vernac- 
ular Theories of Truth and Strategies of Truth-making in Old 
English Verse,’ our analyses of truth making in the Middle Ages 
come to a seemingly — or plausibly? — paradoxical end-begin- 
ning via a Deleuzian-approved, Umberto-Eco-type conclusion 
about the openness truth procedure of Beowulf.” In other [may- 
be less philosophically obnoxious] words, Taranu concludes 
that the decision on what was true or not was left open for audi- 
ences of Beowulf to determine for themselves, it allowed them 
to take up the mantle of ultimately producing historical facts. 
As Taranu says, “the truth of the matter is left suspended, un- 
resolved, for the audiences (both the Danes in the poem and 
the early medieval English hearing or reading it) to ruminate on 
and judge for themselves or collectively.” That is, “The poem is 
interested not in establishing but in allowing the procedures of 


12 See especially the opening chapters of Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari, 
A Thousand Plateaus: Capitalism and Schizophrenia, trans. Brian Massumi 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2003). Also, Umberto Eco, 
The Open Work, trans. Anna Cancogni (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1989). 
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generating truth to unfold” Thus, Beowulf may be the ultimate 
historiographical text, eliciting the writing of history and, in this 
way, itself being an anti-historical truth event. And yet, as Tara- 
nu maintains, these “constellative dynamics of collaboratio [...] 
are married to the conventionality of traditio” which presents 
false truths or rather repetitive (in a non-differential sense’) or 
additive knowledge to existing historical discourse. And so the 
openness maintains its power of openness only insofar as it is 
limited by form and knowledge, epistémé, and discourse. 

But what exactly is this traditio, and its contrast, as Taranu 
relates, with auctoritas? Traditio is like the aestheticist painter of 
historical facts vs. the auctoritas of the historian, or, in Taranu’s 
words, “traditio as truth-making strategy is based on a theory 
of truth that is coherence-based (i.e., truth as what is formally 
coherent with a corpus of knowledge).” In this framework, “New 
truths (e.g., novel experiences, events, insights) have to be made 
understandable in the extant cultural horizon, hence they have 
to be formulated in extant poetic or narrative forms; rather than 
signifying stagnation, it is this insistence on faithfulness to tra- 
ditional forms that ensures that new truths are understandable 
within mental frameworks already in place.” Yet, “While Be- 
owulf predominantly relies on truth procedures other than auc- 
toritas, the latter is indeed present in its inclusion of Christian 
narratives which many early scholars found so incongruous.” 
This presents then the convincingness or plausibility of accepted 
narrative procedures for creating/revealing truths vs. the use of 
one’ authority, or the authority of the source, e.g., the Bible, to 
command fidelity to the constructed truth. Thus, what we have 
must be something akin to a limited openness, or the limits of 
interpretation, that Umberto Eco stresses grounds all literary 
works," and for us more broadly for this volume, we find here 


13 See Gilles Deleuze, Difference and Repetition, trans. Paul Patton (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1994). 

14 See Umberto Eco, The Limits of Interpretation (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1991). 
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the limits then of subjectivity, the limits of the potentiality for 
genuine historical truths, moments, and historians. 

If objectivity would be all that were allowable to history, a 
historian could never present a new historical truth, could never 
break the logic of the world to announce a revelatory fact via 
an anti-history event. Subjectivity makes possible the histori- 
cal truth procedure, which my theory of speculative objectivity 
attempts to prove in the speculative reliance on contingency at 
the point of the void actualized, the anti-history moment and 
the historian’s logic derived from the illogical, presented via a 
radical discourse. This means that actual historical truths, and 
historians, are rare or at least are nota given, tending to be more 
like the inauthentic Heideggerian Dasein than the genuine Da- 
sein who is a being-in-the-world able to stare into the abyss and 
create from it alternative truths.» Beowulf poses then a powerful 
anti-historical, historiographical text which continues pushing 
us to reevaluate history-writing in the Middle Ages, a primary 
aim of this volume. 


15 I have argued elsewhere, including in my Jerusalem course lectures at The 
Hebrew University and my earlier graduate essay there, about the influence 
of Heidegger’s Dasein, read in this way, on Alain Badiou’s ontology. But, I 
only present here for reference Martin Heidegger, Being and Time, trans. 
John Macquarrie and Edward Robinson (New York: Harper Perennial, 
2008), particularly section 60 in Division 2, Part 2, titled “The Existential 
Structure of the Authentic Potentiality-for-Being which is Attested in the 
Conscience.” 
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Introduction: 
Vera Lex Historiae? 


Catalin Taranu & Ralph O’Connor 


All historians profess to tell the truth. What exactly this means 
is hard to agree upon. Writing circa 730, Bede promises in the 
introduction to his Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum that 
he will write his account of the past of the English as a verax his- 
toricus, following only vera lex historiae. As we shall see below, 
Bede's notion of truthfulness does not quite match ours. Short 
of accusing Bede of consciously lying, then, one would need to 
understand how his notion of “truth” is constituted.’ 

Indeed, those who tell stories about the past generally claim 
their narratives are true — this includes grandpa's war-time sto- 
ries, scholarly monographs written by professional, academical- 
ly trained historians, and oral epics singing the life and deeds of 
a community’s hero a little bit differently in each performance. 
Sometimes, all these histories weave together different narra- 


1 All quotations from Bede are from The Ecclesiastical History of the English 
People, ed. Bertram Colgrave and R.A.B. Mynors, omt (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1969): here, the preface is on 6-7. Note regarding refer- 
ences: Icelandic authors’ names are cited (and alphabetized in the bibliog- 
raphy) with the first name taking priority, as is customary in Iceland where 
few people have surnames. Ralph O'Connor thanks the Leverhulme Trust 
for their financial support. 
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tives about the same events. So, either they are not all true, in 
which case one might devise a method by which one can se- 
lect the hard grain of truth from the chaff of invention — the 
positivistic approach prevalent until recently in (and still largely 
identified with) modern, professional, academic history-writ- 
ing. Or, if they are all considered on their own terms and recog- 
nized as true by at least some of their audiences, then it would 
be necessary to determine whether the truth of these different 
accounts of the same events resides in the narrative itself, in its 
relationship to the events or to its intended audience, or perhaps 
somewhere else. 

This collection of essays is dedicated to grappling with some 
of the questions that lie at the heart of this conundrum: what 
does it mean to claim a narrative about the past is true? Where 
does this truthfulness reside in a historical account — in its for- 
mal qualities, in its relationship to an anticipated audience (or 
perhaps its reception and reuse by an unanticipated one), in its 
adherence to a narrative or poetic tradition, in its subsequent 
appraisal by modern academically trained scholars? And how is 
a narrative constructed so that it can be recognized and assessed 
as true by its intended audience? 

The authors of these essays are medievalists, which means 
that the scope of this volume is focused on the Middle Ages, 
specifically on narratives from this period that claim to be 
historical. Their historicity is to be broadly understood. This 
means that we do not privilege the canonical historiography in 
Latin written by the likes of Bede or Dudo as the only shape 
that historical narrative could take. Rather, beside it, we also 
consider epics, sagas, romances, stones, and heroic poems as 
forms of historical representation, when understood on their 
own terms rather than by reference to much later standards of 
historiographical professional accuracy. Beyond their medi- 
eval focus, however, the topics treated in this volume speak to 
broader problems in academic fields beyond medieval studies 
(philosophy of history or narratology, for example) and indeed 
beyond academia. This project is especially timely in a much- 
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lamented post-truth era—but have we ever talked about the 
same thing when we talked about truth? 

We begin this introduction by tracing a history of previous 
approaches to the topic, which will then serve as a springboard 
for explaining how our methods differ from them, starting with 
their underlying assumptions. Previous conversations on truth, 
veracity, and realism in pre-modern historical narrative have 
often revolved around a distinction between historicity and 
fictionality, the interplay of which was used (it has been often 
argued) in increasingly self-conscious and complex ways espe- 
cially in the central and later Middle Ages. 

This volume takes a different route. We suggest that it is the 
notion of “truth” itself (whether understood as narrative truth- 
fulness or as an extra-textual historical reality to which a nar- 
rative refers) that needs to be historicized. If we do not do this, 
then using these conceptual categories in relation to pre-mod- 
ern texts assumes that (however sophisticated and alien their 
configurations in these narratives may be) they are based on a 
universal human notion of what is true and what is not — that, 
for instance, dragons do not exist and saints cannot fly through 
the air, but that winter is a cold season and people need food 
to live. When medieval authors profess the former to be true, 
it appears to follow that they are playing with fictionality. In 
other words, although they could feign truthfulness or deploy 
its tropes creatively, and although their audiences could be com- 
plicit in bending the truth or taken in by the ruse, deep down 
both audience and author presumably knew just as well as we do 
today how to define truth. Many perceptive discussions of medi- 
eval historia as potentially including self-conscious fictionality, 
some of which are surveyed below, thus reinforce these terms as 
ontologically distinct, thereby reinscribing on them the implicit 
theory of truth shared by modern scholars, but not necessarily 
by the medieval creators and audiences in play. In scholarship 
that takes this approach, then, the issue is never that medieval 
people might have had a different notion of truth from ours, but 
that they were simply used to different patterns of employing 
and presenting it. 
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Rather than considering such a common-sense notion of 
“truth” as the barometer against which to measure fictionality 
and historicity, the editors and contributors of this volume are 
more interested in understanding how the barometer itself is 
put together, and indeed in showing that there are many ways 
to build such a barometer. This volume intends to bring to light 
the ways in which truth itself is not so much a quality inherent 
in the narrative stuff, or a relationship between a story and a 
reality it is supposed to represent. Rather, we see it more as a 
process that involves the cultural and linguistic norms by which 
a true account is constructed and which ensure that its veracity 
is recognized by an audience. These norms include the emo- 
tional life of a community: truth is, in part, a measure of the 
socio-emotional fitness of a historical account in relation to cul- 
turally embedded patterns of affective expression and structural 
expectation. “Truth” will thus be revealed to be as much a socio- 
cultural and emotionally charged process of emergence as a set 
of rhetorical weights and measures against which a narrative is 
assessed. 


oH 


We can gain an especially clear sense of the theoretical presup- 
positions implicit in previous approaches to these matters if we 
begin at the beginning and consider medieval narratives about 
a remote past: origin-legends, legendary histories, epic narra- 
tives about ancestral figures, and chivalric romance. Here the 
role of the creative imagination in constructing a past is hardest 
to ignore. Scholarly assumptions about the boundary between 
history and fiction are most clearly revealed when attempts are 
made to describe and explain how self-consciously fictional 
writing emerged from imaginative forms of history-writing set 
in the distant past. Legendary history, notably Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s History of the Kings of Britain, is often thought to have 
stimulated experiments with more fictional modes, with the 
first tentative steps taken in vernacular histories such as Wace’s 
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Roman de Brut (adapting Geoffrey) and in the hybrid form of 
the romans dantiquité (adapting Classical narratives), then in 
the fully fictional courtly romances of Chrétien de Troyes and 
his successors, after which there was no looking back: the seeds 
of the modern novel had been sown.* Vernacular history and 
saga-writing in the Gaelic and Norse-Icelandic cultural zones is 
generally assumed to have followed a similar path, beginning as 
a kind of (pseudo-)history but evolving in a more fictional di- 
rection, often equated with a more “literary” direction. Indeed, 
the Gaelic case —typified by the mass of genealogical, dynas- 
tic and heroic legend surviving from the seventh century on- 
wards in Old and Middle Irish — predates the twelfth-century 
Renaissance and the birth of romance by several centuries. Yet 
accounts of this precocious development are underpinned by 
very similar literary-historical assumptions about the nature 
and relationship between “history” and “literature,” expressed 
most memorably by the late Donnchadh O Corrdain. As writing 
about the past developed, “the imaginative re-creation of that 
past [...] produces a literature which, in time, frees itself from 
the historical matrix in which it is formed and becomes pro- 
gressively an autonomous work of art, responding not to any 
one narrow historical situation but to broader and increasingly 
universal human situations [...].”3 This is one of the master-nar- 
ratives of European literary history. In all these accounts, the 
movement away from historical truth is viewed as a liberating, 


2 See, for example, Geoffrey T. Shepherd, “The Emancipation of Story in the 
Twelfth Century,” in Medieval Narrative: A Symposium, ed. Hans Bekker- 
Nielsen et al. (Odense: Odense University, 1979), 44-57; Dennis H. Green, 
The Beginnings of Medieval Romance: Fact and Fiction, 1150-1220 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), esp. 176-80; Peter Ainsworth, 
“Legendary History: historia and fabula, in Historiography in the Middle 
Ages, ed. Deborah Mauskopf Deliyannis (Boston and Leiden: Brill, 2003), 
387-416. 

3 Donnchadh O Corrain, “Irish Origin Legends and Genealogy: Recurrent 
Aetiologies,’ in History and Heroic Tale: A Symposium, ed. Tore Nyberg et 
al. (Odense: Odense University Press, 1985), 51-96, at 85-86. 
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emancipatory move, part of an “adventure of fiction” on which 
bolder spirits embarked as time went by.* 

There is no doubt that, as the Middle Ages progressed, the 
resources available to (at least some) writers of narrative became 
more numerous and varied, and some authors were inclined to 
test the limits of the genres in which they wrote, indulging more 
in literary play as their respective traditions gained in status 
and maturity. This kind of experimentation was fueled in part 
by the rise of secular patronage, and subsequently secular lit- 
eracy, which lent increasing importance to the entertainment- 
function of narrative about the past. 

Fiction may look like the natural result of these trends, and 
some individual romances, epics or sagas may be justifiably de- 
scribed as such. But was this the general rule? Did the freer use 
of techniques we associate with fiction really constitute a de- 
parture from history? Or was that freedom, instead, a sign that 
the limits of truthfulness in historical writing were potentially 
much broader than is generally assumed? 

Here it is necessary to touch on how recent theories of fic- 
tional and historical writing apply to medieval literature. Narra- 
tologists and philosophers of narrative generally have no prob- 
lem distinguishing between narratives intended as history and 
those intended as fiction, but this is because they almost always 
focus on texts written after the mid-eighteenth century, a period 
which saw a sharp divergence between the main narrative con- 
ventions of historical and novelistic writing. 

Many features that we associate unproblematically with 
modern fiction — focalization through a character’s viewpoint, 
description of characters’ thoughts or experiences, artful play on 
the temporal pace of narration — might make it easy to distin- 
guish in practice between history and (most) historical fiction 


4 The phrase is Emmanuéle Baumgartner’s, in De l'histoire de Troie au livre 
du Graal: le temps, le récit (XII°-XIII* siécles) (Orléans: Paradigme, 1994), 
2, translated by Ainsworth, “Legendary History,’ 399. More recently, the 
short-lived nature of this “adventure” has become clearer, at least in the case 
of Continental romance: see Green, Beginnings, 200. 
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today,’ but are found in all kinds of medieval and early modern 
history-writing, making them false indicators of fictional pur- 
pose before the Enlightenment. 

Medievalists may therefore be tempted to draw on the late 
Hayden White's contrary view that no distinction exists between 
historical and fictional narrative at a purely formal level.° Yet 
it must be remembered that in making such statements, White 
was quite deliberately excluding matters of authorial intention 
and audience reception. White’s interest was in structural conti- 
nuities, not in claims to veracity; but intention and reception are 
crucial to any understanding of narrative truth-value. 

A different approach was taken by Suzanne Fleischman in 
a landmark study published more than thirty years ago.’ Fleis- 
chman’s analysis of features internal to the texts (narrative or- 
ganization and narratorial presence) found that self-conscious 
narrators and structured narratives, while lacking in some his- 
torical texts (notably annalistic chronicles), are found in some 
others and provide no basis for a history-fiction distinction. 
Under the criterion of “social function,” she assessed the com- 
mon claim that chronicles commemorate whereas romances 
exemplify, and found that chronicles are full of exempla and ro- 
mances generally claim to commemorate. Finally, she turned to 
reception, here drifting away from romance but showing that 
epics were often treated by medieval chroniclers as historical 
testimony. 

Fleischman’s conclusion was that the history-fiction distinc- 
tion in the Middle Ages did exist, but that it shifted depending 
on each audience's expectations and beliefs. Formal or func- 
tional distinctions do not help us place a text in one or the other 
category: historical narrative in the Middle Ages was any narra- 


5 For example, Dorrit Cohn, “Signposts of Fictionality: A Narratological Per- 
spective,” Poetics Today 11, no. 4 (1990): 775-804. 

6 See, for example, Hayden White, The Content of the Form: Narrative Dis- 
course and Historical Representation (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 2009). 

7 Suzanne Fleischman, “On the Representation of History and Fiction in the 
Middle Ages, History and Theory 22, no. 3 (1983): 278-310. 
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tive willingly believed,* and the limits of belief were set by the 
resources and attitudes of each audience. In this way Fleischman 
extended into a wider range of literary forms and periods some 
of the conclusions reached by Nancy Partner in her trailblazing 
study of literary techniques in medieval history-writing.? 

Partner’s and Fleischman’s studies have been followed by a 
growing body of scholarship analyzing literary strategies in me- 
dieval history-writing. But, with a few notable exceptions, that 
scholarly tradition continues, often without even realizing it, to 
define history in terms of the same few genres: national histories, 
dynastic or institutional histories, chronicles, and (when they 
are thought of) (auto)biography and hagiography. Other genres 
of writing about the past which claimed veracity, such as epics, 
Biblical narratives and many romances, are generally excluded 
from the category of history-writing by definition — even when 
it is acknowledged that some of these texts claim to tell truthful 
stories about the past.” 

Some scholars, such as Robert M. Stein and Gabrielle Spie- 
gel, have explored the exchanges which took place between his- 
tory and romance; but this approach, too, is usually predicated 
on an irreconcilable difference in implied veracity between the 
two kinds of narrative." After all, the insights that romancers 


8 Compare here C.S. Lewis, The Discarded Image: An Introduction to Medi- 
eval and Renaissance Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1964), 181. 

9 Nancy F Partner, Serious Entertainments: The Writing of History in Twelfth- 
Century England (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977). 

10 On the scholarly tendency to exclude Biblical narrative from the domain of 
history, focusing on an anachronistic critical “linkage of history writing to 
documentation,” see Meir Sternberg, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative: Ideo- 
logical Literature and the Drama of Reading (Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1984), 26, 32. 

11 Robert M. Stein, Reality Fictions: Romance, History, and Governmental Au- 
thority, 1025-1180 (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2006); 
Gabrielle M. Spiegel, Romancing the Past: The Rise of Vernacular Prose His- 
toriography in Thirteenth-Century France (Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1993), 63. An important exception to this trend is Ruth Morse, 
Truth and Convention in the Middle Ages: Rhetoric, Representation, and Re- 
ality (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991). 
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engaged with issues also treated in history-writing, or that some 
historians used literary modes associated with romance, would 
seem less striking if romances themselves were a variety of his- 
tory-writing. 

Conversely, most literary scholarship on romance, epic, and 
saga continues to use the mainstream genres of history-writing 
as a foil against which their own more “imaginative” corpus 
stands out. A still-powerful strand in scholarship on chivalric 
romance, typified by the work of Paul Zumthor and Michel 
Zink, holds that these texts’ storylines focus primarily on per- 
sonal relationships, solitary adventures and states of mind, not 
on political or social realities, and thus turn in on themselves, 
becoming fiction.” This inward-looking interpretation has been 
challenged, for instance in Stein’s Reality Fictions and (applied 
to ais) in R. Howard Bloch’s The Anonymous Marie de France.” 
But even here, the underlying distinction in referentiality re- 
mains intact and frequently gravitates around the question of 
chronology. Historians observe the same line of demarcation: 
for Peter Ainsworth, historiography’s referential claims are em- 
bodied in its being structured around external (i.e., universal or 
sacred) chronology, whereas romances lack interest in external 
chronology as a means of ensuring overall narrative coherence, 
and sometimes even leave their internal chronology hazy too. 
Instead, their coherence is provided at a thematic level.“* 

As it happens, external chronology is used as a structur- 
ing device only in a narrow subset of history-writing, namely 
chronicles — and even chroniclers did not always show consis- 


12 Paul Zumthor, Langue, texte, énigme (Paris: Seuil, 1975), 245-48; Michel 
Zink, Medieval French Literature: An Introduction, trans. Jeff Rider (Bing- 
hamton: Medieval & Renaissance Texts & Studies, 1995), 53-55; Baumgart- 
ner, De lhistoire de Troie, 3. Zumthor’s rather compressed formulations 
are elucidated and developed further by Ainsworth, “Legendary History,’ 
390-96. 

13. Stein, Reality Fictions; R. Howard Bloch, The Anonymous Marie de France 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003). 

14 Ainsworth, “Legendary History,’ 402-3. 
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tent interest in this device. National histories, by contrast, were 
often structured around internal (national) rather than exter- 
nal (world) chronology, and dates are rare. Saxo Grammaticus, 
for example, built most of the vast timespan of his History of 
the Danes around the reigns of Danish rulers and commonly 
known events in Scandinavian history. The same is true of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth’s History of the Kings of Britain: almost no 
dates are included, and an initial scattering of universal-history 
synchronisms peters out after Julius Caesar’s invasion.’ 

That said, Ainsworth is quite right that many romancers show 
strikingly little interest in any explicit chronological framework, 
whether national or universal. The same is true of many epics 
and sagas. The question is, does this necessarily translate into 
a lack of interest in writing history? Ainsworth sees no reason 
to challenge Baumgartner’s view that the opening of Chrétien’s 
Erec et Enide “brutally wrenches Arthurian space and time away 
from the chronological and historical time in which Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and later Wace had inscribed their narratives, 
doing away with any temporal or even spatial point of anchor- 
age [...]. The first lines postulate without any apology and as so 
many ‘attested facts’: Arthur, his kingdom, his knights and their 
occupation?” 

According to this line of argument, Chrétien's provision of 
such a minimal setting amounts to a denial of historicity: ro- 
mance storylines play out in a timeless world which never re- 
ally existed. Yet, for a romance’s audience, those initial allusions 
to Arthur would have been sufficient to anchor the narrative in 
historical time and space, had that audience wished to receive 


15 Aengus Ward, History and Chronicles in Late Medieval Iberia: Representa- 
tions of Wamba in Late Medieval Narrative Histories (Boston and Leiden: 
Brill, 2011), 187-89. 

16 Saxo Grammaticus, “Gesta Danorum’: The History of the Danes, ed. Karsten 
Friis-Jensen, trans. Peter Fisher, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2015), vol. 
1, 19-20, n. 1. 

17 Baumgartner, De l’histoire de Troie, 3, translated in Ainsworth, “Legendary 
History,’ 397. 
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the narrative as historical. There is, at the very least, room for 
further debate. 

Not all romances are inward-looking in their storylines. Ro- 
salind Field has emphasized the “conscious historicity” implicit 
in the style and narratorial stance of a number of Anglo-Nor- 
man and Middle English “family romances.”* But their formal 
differences from more established genres of historical writing 
have kept these, too, beyond the cordon sanitaire. The sugges- 
tion that such romances might have a historical purpose has 
been smartly put down by Peter Damian-Grint solely because 
their “romantic” tone and “folklore” motifs make them look 
more like romances or lais than like chronicles or national histo- 
ries.” The assumption is that the stylistic and structural features 
of the larger-scale forms of history-writing, such as synchro- 
nisms and a “dry factual tone,’”° are non-negotiable components 
of any medieval history-writing, and that any narrative lacking 
these must not have been intended as history at all. For Damian- 
Grint, Wace’s Brut and comparable vernacular histories of the 
twelfth century engage with the romance mode and even flirt 
with it, but they resist the temptation to plunge into it. 

Even in the case of the chansons de geste, which repeatedly 
claim to be true stories, a still-influential school of thought de- 
nies real historical intention to these epic narratives because 
they tell the story so dramatically, using the historic present and 
various other techniques of immediacy to make the event pres- 
ent again in performance. These techniques weaken the sense of 
chronological progression so that, as Paul Zumthor put it, “his- 
tory [[histoire] remains, but abolishes itself as historicity” and 
reinvents itself as “a timeless fiction?” In other words, drama- 
tized or popular history is not history at all if it does not follow 


18 Rosalind Field, “Romance as History, History as Romance,” in Romance in 
Medieval England, ed. Maldwyn Mills et al. (Cambridge: D.S. Brewer, 1991), 
163-73, at 173. 

19 Peter Damian-Grint, The New Historians of the Twelfth-Century Renais- 
sance (Woodbridge: Boydell Press, 1999), 177-78. 

20 Ibid., 177. 

21 Zumthor, Langue, texte, énigme, 239, our translation. 
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the ordering principles of a chronicle.” As a result of fetishizing 
the chronicle, the forest has been lost from sight in examining 
the trees: the whole point of commemoration was that the event 
commemorated was believed to have happened. 

Despite the increasing adoption of literary approaches within 
historical studies, then, and despite the renewed attention paid 
to large-scale historical writings within literary studies, the wall 
between these disciplines has proved robust in terms of how the 
genres and functions of history are conceptualized. Building on 
recent work on Beowulf and other heroic poetry as a form of 
“poetic history,’ we would like to suggest that chronicles and na- 
tional histories should not be treated as the sole representatives 
of medieval history-writing, but can be more productively situ- 
ated within a broader ecology of narrative genres that attempt to 
represent the past. As well as chronicles and national histories, 
these genres also included romances, Iais, heroic poems, sagas, 
Biblical vernacular epic (such as the Old English Genesis or Ju- 
dith and the Old Saxon Heliand), and a significant proportion of 
exempla.” It has often been noted that historia did not constitute 
a single genre at any point in the Middle Ages, and that great 
rhetorical and imaginative latitude was allowed to (and exer- 
cised by) medieval historians.** This of course makes their writ- 
ings less reliable or transparent as source-material for the mod- 
ern historian, but all the more revealing of the attitudes of their 
authors and the needs of their patrons and audiences. Yet even 


22 The most forceful attempts to assert the historical intentions of the chan- 
sons de geste have, until very recently, formed part of an oral-traditional 
line of argument, typified by Joseph J. Duggan, “Medieval Epic as Popular 
Historiography: Appropriation of Historical Knowledge in the Vernacular 
Epic,’ in La Littérature historiographique des origines a 1500, ed. Hans Ul- 
rich Gumbrecht et al., 2 vols. (Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 
1986), 285-311. 

23 Catalin Taranu, The Bard and the Rag-Picker: Vernacular Verse Histories in 
Early Medieval England and Francia (London: Routledge, 2021). 

24 Bert Roest, “Mediaeval Historiography: About Generic Constraints and 
Scholarly Constructions,’ in Aspects of Genre and Type in Pre-Modern Lit- 
erary Culture, ed. Bert Roest and Herman Vanstiphout (Groningen: Styx, 
1995), 15-31. 
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the most revisionist scholars of medieval history-writing have 
shown little enthusiasm for the idea of opening the front gates 
and letting unashamedly imaginative genres such as epic and 
romance take their place as modes of historical writing. They are 
seen as the property of a different academic department. 

If we extend the scope of what counts as “history” to include 
narrative categories like these, that would have been recognized 
as historical by their creators and their audiences (even though 
we might not), we are better situated to tease out the different 
modes of constructing historical truth, narrative authority, and 
what might be called “realism” at work in them. White’s insight 
that “the possible modes of historiography are the same as the 
possible modes of speculative philosophy of history” opens up 
some interesting possibilities.** White saw these different modes 
as “formalizations of poetic insights that analytically precede 
them and that sanction the particular theories used to give his- 
torical accounts the aspect of an ‘explanation.””® 

Thus, going beyond the “fact vs. fiction” paradigm, there 
emerges the possibility to see as many visions of history as there 
are genres of narrative claiming identification as history — that 
is, if we follow the contract set up between their creators and 
their audiences, rather than privileging the formal attributes 
of one mode of history-writing (whether Classical Latinate or 
modern post-Rankean).” Thus, epics, sagas and other non- 
canonical forms of historical representation can be treated not 
as “imperfect histories,” but rather as “particular products of 
possible conceptions of historical reality, conceptions that are 
alternatives to, rather than failed anticipations of, the fully re- 
alized historical discourse that modern history is supposed to 
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embody. 


25 Keith Jenkins, On ‘What Is History?’ (London: Routledge, 1995), 147. 

26 Ibid., 147. Hayden White, Metahistory: The Historical Imagination in Nine- 
teenth-Century Europe (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973), 
xi-xii. 

27 Taranu, The Bard and the Rag-Picker. 

28 Hayden White, “The Value of Narrativity in the Representation of Reality,’ 
Critical Inquiry 7, no. 1 (1980): 5-27, at 10. 
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One of the criteria for distinguishing between history and 
fiction which Fleischman mentioned, but barely discussed, was 
that of authenticity as opposed to invention. Perhaps echoing 
White's impatience with intentionality, Fleischman diverted her 
discussion of this point into a consideration of how the narra- 
tives were received by medieval audiences. That is a crucial as- 
pect of any discussion of fictionality, but intention is relevant 
too: the extent to which a writer invented an account or passed 
on something he or she trusted as authentic or deserving con- 
sideration as authentic. 

This is important, because many scholars make no distinc- 
tion between fiction on the one hand and pseudohistory or fab- 
ricated history on the other. Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of 
the Kings of Britain is viewed by many as “fiction” because it con- 
tains a lot of invention. Some scholars even assert that Geoffrey 
did not want his work to be received as history and that it “had 
no pretensions to being ‘historical? But Geoffrey's History con- 
tains no signals of fictionality. From title-rubric to conclusion, 
in Vulgate and Variant versions, this work claims to be history, 
even if its author made a lot of it up. And this is how it was re- 
ceived: most medieval historians accepted its main outlines as 
true and built their own work on it, and even his bitterest crit- 
ics engaged head-on with his claim to be writing history (even 
though they thought it was false history).*° 

Despite White's efforts, it is not easy to dislodge the intuitive 
assumption that the more made-up a narrative is, the more fic- 


29 Ainsworth, “Legendary History,’ 394; Stein, Reality Fictions, 105-25. 

30 The clearest case against the fictionality of Geoffrey’s work is Green, Begin- 
nings, 169-76, with further references. On Geoffrey’s reception, see also Ad 
Putter, “Latin Historiography after Geoffrey of Monmouth,” in The Arthur 
of Medieval Latin Literature: The Development and Dissemination of the Ar- 
thurian Legend in Medieval Latin, ed. Sian Echard (Cardiff: University of 
Wales Press, 2011), 85-108. Monika Otter, “Inventiones”: Fiction and Refer- 
entiality in Twelfth-Century English Historical Writing (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1996), offers some intriguing reflections on the 
same matter from a different perspective. See also Monika Otter, “Functions 
of Fiction in Historical Writing,’ in Writing Medieval History, ed. Nancy 
Partner (London: Hodder Arnold, 2005), 109-30, at 119-21. 
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tional it is. Rather than White's effacing of the whole history-fic- 
tion distinction, a more helpful theoretical lodestone here is the 
notion, developed influentially by Paul Ricoeur, of an implicit 
or explicit contract between narrator and audience which any 
narrative sets up. A fictional narrative does not invite belief in its 
historicity as a whole, even if it happens to include real events. 
It implies a contract of make-believe: the audience is invited to 
imagine that everything narrated took place, while knowing 
that much or all of it did not. History, on the other hand, claims 
to be referential: it invites its audience to accept that what is nar- 
rated really, or probably, happened.* Invented history might be 
bad history in our eyes, but that does not make it fiction. 

At first glance, this dichotomy resembles Isidore of Seville’s 
much-quoted Ciceronian distinction between historia (narrat- 
ing true things, res verae, which were done, factae) and fabula 
(narrating events which could not and did not happen because 
they were contrary to nature). But there is a middle term in 
Isidore’s typology, argumentum, which narrated things which 
were not done, but could be done: plausible invention.” Today 
we would call this realistic fiction, and Isidore’s refusal to include 
it within historia might seem to suggest that medieval historians 
were not supposed to have any truck with invention. But rheto- 
ric, and thus invention, were fundamental to medieval history- 
writing. That point was, in fact, emphasized by the Ciceronian 
manuals which underpinned Isidore’s formulation: Cicero's own 
De inventione and De oratore, and the pseudo-Ciceronian Rhe- 
torica ad Herennium. 

A word about Isidore is in order at this point. Because of his 
unquestioned influence in other areas of medieval European lit- 
erary activity, and because his formulation is so neat and tidy, 
Isidore’s tripartite classification of narrative still enjoys an un- 
merited centrality in modern scholarly discussions of truth, fic- 


31 Paul Ricceur, Memory, History, Forgetting, trans. Kathleen Blamey and Da- 
vid Pellauer (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2010), 261. 

32 Isidore of Seville, Etymologiarum sive Originum libri XX, ed. Wallace M. 
Lindsay, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911), 1:unpaginated (L.xliv.5). 
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tion, and falsehood in medieval narrative. Yet the assumption 
that Isidore’s schema was used as a practical standard for anyone 
before the twelfth-century revival of the Latin tradition of histo- 
ry-writing is very much in doubt. Bede’s own vera lex historiae 
or “true law of history” was, as Roger Ray has shown, a direct 
challenge to Isidore’s pronouncements.® 

Even in the twelfth century and later, Isidore’s schema and 
other Ciceronian prescriptions only provided old means to 
conceptualize and shape new ideas of narrative representation, 
rather than a handbook method to be scrupulously followed. 
As Justin Lake convincingly argues in this volume, the Isidorian 
view of the history-writing had virtually no impact in the Early 
Middle Ages (with the exception of a group of tenth-century au- 
thors that includes Dudo and Richer), and that indeed to a cer- 
tain extent, “early medieval historians reinvented the genre of 
historiography as they went [...] picking and choosing between 
classical and late-antique models, and in many cases puzzling 
modern readers with finished products that depart from more 
familiar classical genre distinctions’® 

Thus, even in the case of medieval narratives written in Latin 
that apparently follow Classical traditions more closely, the im- 
plicit theories of truth at work in them still need to be explicated 
on their own terms and cannot be simply assumed to be reduc- 
ible to Cicero or Isidore. In some cases, they do not coincide 
with their own authors’ theoretical discussions of history-writ- 
ing, truth, and narrative. 

To return to the thorny problem of “invented history”: when 
we turn from Isidore’s arid summaries to the more practical me- 
dieval articulations of Ciceronian rhetorical theory, plausible 
invention turns out to be not only allowed to historians, but also 


33 Roger Ray, “Bede’s Vera Lex Historiae,” Speculum 55, no. 1 (1980): 1-21, esp. 
15-17. 

34 Paivi Mehtonen, Old Concepts and New Poetics: “historia, “argumentum,” 
and “fabula” in the Twelfth- and Early Thirteenth-Century Latin Poetics of 
Fiction, Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum 108 (Helsinki: Societas 
Scientiarum Fennica, 1996), 16; Otter, “Functions of Fiction, 113. 

35 See Justin Lake’s contribution in this volume. 
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required of them in order to make their histories convincing. 
The English word “plausible” hints at fraud, but Latin probabi- 
lis more often referred to the probable, the credible, that which 
could be believed.* Credible invention, narrated as res gestae, 
was particularly necessary in histories of remote times: these 
would otherwise be limited to skeletal lists of the kind Isidore 
called annales, the only species of historia he allowed to repre- 
sent the distant past.” Fortunately for us, most medieval writers 
ignored Isidore, rolled up their sleeves and practiced their in- 
ventive skills to turn bare facts into convincing narratives. This 
is why medieval accounts of the remote past have an especially 
high degree of social or behavioral stereotyping, exemplary nar- 
rative, lively dialogue, speeches and romantic episodes, tele- 
scoping or amplifying events known from other sources, and 
artfully shaped storylines borrowed from other literary models 
or from relatively unauthorized sources such as popular legends 
and fairytales. 

These imaginative passages in history-writing have been 
seen by some critics as “fictions” floating momentarily free of 
literal, historical truth-claims.* Examples from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’ history might include the episode of superhuman, 
nation-making warfare between invading humans and indig- 
enous giants such as Gogmagog, or the brief anecdote about 
King Bladud’s messy death in an aviation accident. Some later 
historians, wishing to incorporate the most important parts of 
Geoffrey's work into their own, often much more condensed ac- 
counts of universal history, were ruthless with their pruning, but 
still saw fit to retain improbable or fantastic episodes like these 
two. Both are included, for instance, in the Icelandic universal- 


36 Morse, Truth and Convention; Justin Lake, “Truth, Plausibility, and the Vir- 
tues of Narrative at the Millennium; Journal of Medieval History 35, no. 3 
(2009): 221-38. For a detailed account of what was involved in the compo- 
sition of credible history, see Matthew Kempshall, Rhetoric and the Writ- 
ing of History, 400-1500 (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2011), 
265-427. 

37 Isidore, Etymologiarum, vol. 1, unpaginated (I-xliv.1—4). 

38 Otter, Inventiones. 
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history compilation surviving in the fourteenth-century manu- 
script AM 764 4to (in Reykjavik’s Stofnun Arna Magnussonar).® 

Rhetorical inventiveness need not mean a lack of intended 
veracity: what made these marvels remarkable, and worth in- 
cluding in a history, was surely the fact that they were supposed 
to have happened. They were “strange but true.” The appeal to 
the audience's sense of wonder does imply a different kind of 
audience engagement from accounts of more mundane events, 
but this need not be pigeonholed as “fictive.’*° Even where their 
authors expressed skepticism or uncertainty about such epi- 
sodes, they did so in terms of displaying doubts about a tradi- 
tion handed down, rather than admitting or hinting at fabrica- 
tion. When the prologue to the S-redaction of Oddr Snorrason’s 
Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar (The Saga of Oldfr Tryggvason), written 
in late twelfth-century Iceland, acknowledges that “it can often 
happen that the false is mixed with the true” (opt kan pat at be- 
raz at fals er blandit sonno), the point is to request the skeptical 
reader or listener to provide corrections or simply to believe or 
not as seems best to them, and to refrain from calling the whole 
saga a lie." Bede’s reservations about popular opinion are of 


39 Svanhildur Oskarsdéttir, “Universal History in Fourteenth-Century Ice- 
land: Studies in Am 764 4to” (PhD diss., University College London, 2000), 
161-62; part of the Gogmagog episode is quoted from AM 764 4'° in Stefanie 
Wirth, “The Common Transmission of Tréjumanna saga and Breta ségur; 
in Beatus Vir: Studies in Early English and Norse Manuscripts in Memory of 
Phillip Pulsiano, ed. A.N. Doane and Kirsten Wolf (Tempe: Arizona Center 
for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 2006), 297-327, at 320. 

40 Otter, Inventiones, presents a valuable sequence of case studies of such qua- 
si-fictional moments in purportedly historical writing, as also in her “Func- 
tions of Fiction.” On the claim that these episodes make no claim to literal 
truthfulness, compare Anthony Kemp, Review of Monika Otter, Inventio- 
nes, Speculum 74, no. 1 (1999): 235-37, and Justin Lake, “Current Approaches 
to Medieval Historiography,’ History Compass 13 (2015): 89-109, at 91. 

41 Saga Oldfs Tryggvasonar af Oddr Snorrason munk, ed. Finnur Jonsson (Co- 
penhagen: Gad, 1932), 2. On this passage, see Carl Phelpstead, “Fantasy and 
History: The Limits of Plausibility in Oddr Snorrason’s Oldfs saga Tryggva- 
sonar,” Saga-Book of the Viking Society 36 (2012): 27-42. On similar passages 
in Norse-Icelandic sagas, see Ralph O'Connor, “History or Fiction? Truth- 
Claims and Defensive Narrators in Icelandic Romance-Sagas,” Mediaeval 
Scandinavia 15 (2005): 1-69. 
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the same kind: they are, in part, a defensive measure. Episodes 
of this kind might invite a looser or more provisional form of 
credence, but they were still included within a historical rather 
than a fictional project. They were part of truthful narration, not 
its opposite, and using the word “fiction” to describe these pas- 
sages risks sidelining that overarching intention even though it 
does full justice to the inventive capacities of the historian. 

Reflecting on both Geoffrey’s work and Scandinavian his- 
torians writing in Latin, Lars Boje Mortensen has called this 
process not fiction or fabrication but “mythopoiesis”: socially 
and politically authorized mythmaking.** Mortensen’s focus has 
been on national histories by named high-status authors, but 
anonymous vernacular narratives can also be seen as forms of 
imaginative historiography, in this case bearing the authority of 
tradition itself rather than of a named author. The same relative 
frequency of imaginative techniques, stylistic heightening and 
stereotyping seen in the first nine (prehistoric) books of Saxo 
Grammaticus’s Gesta Danorum can be found in epics, romances 
and sagas — which is hardly surprising given the nature of much 
of Saxo’s source-material. 

To sum up these reflections on the borderlands between his- 
tory and fiction: history today is expected to tell what really or 
probably happened, but historical narratives in the Middle Ages 
were expected to tell what really, probably or (especially con- 
cerning the distant past) possibly happened. Much effort was 
spent on explaining how the apparently fabulous could be true, 
so histories of the remote past could blend historia, argumen- 
tum and what looks to us like fabula, while still claiming in all 
honesty to be historia: true stories about a past too distant to be 
comprehended in any detail except through invention. 

In regard to veracity, perhaps the closest modern analogue 
is not the historical novel sometimes invoked, but the kind of 


42 Lars Boje Mortensen, “The Status of the ‘Mythical’ Past in Nordic Latin His- 
toriography (c. 1170-1220),” in Medieval Narratives between History and Fic- 
tion: From the Centre to the Periphery of Europe, c. 1100-1400, ed. Panagiotis 
A. Agapitos and Lars Boje Mortensen (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum, 
2012), 103-39, at 133. 
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popular science-writing which presents speculations in narra- 
tive form about the early history of the universe or of our planet. 
In such books, bursts of imaginative writing which bring that 
unwitnessed past vividly before the reader’s mind’s eye — often 
using plenty of dramatic and poetic license — are not intended 
to be taken as self-conscious fictions. They are intended to rep- 
resent what really, probably or possibly happened to the best of 
the author’s knowledge, or rather, that of the author's sources (in 
this respect also resembling legendary history). They invite the 
reader or viewer, not to participate in a game of make-believe, 
but to give those representations the benefit of the doubt as re- 
flections of real past events, even though they are acknowledged 
to be based partly on imagination.* Of course, the epistemology 
underpinning modern popular science is different from that of 
medieval historiography: such concepts as objectivity and “fact” 
have no precise equivalent in the earlier period. But the under- 
lying challenge of narrating an irrecoverable past has remained 
constant, and so have some of the rhetorical devices developed 
to meet that challenge. 


HH 


Yet the cognitive dissonance between these many ways to truth 
remains and troubles us. How are we to parse the many underly- 
ing conceptualizations of veracity? If we approach how the no- 
tion of truth itself is constituted in narratives about the past via 
a straightforward dichotomy of historicity vs. fictionality, we are 
bound to be restricted to the ways in which these texts deploy 
these (otherwise modern) genre categories rather than going 
to the heart of the matter: what did people really believe about 
them? When considered by present-day researchers work- 
ing with pre-modern or non-Western sources, the issue of the 
truth-value of improbable narratives such as the ones quoted 


43 On the origins of much of this kind of writing, see Ralph O'Connor, The 
Earth on Show: Fossils and the Poetics of Popular Science, 1802-1856 (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 2007). 
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above is typically whisked away by a methodological sleight of 
hand: it is the cultural, social, or political functions fulfilled by 
such fictions that are supposed to interest us, not whether they 
were believed to be true. 

In an astute indictment of received notions of medieval be- 
lief, Steven Justice lists several such “functionalist” explanations 
current in scholarship that discount the act of belief itself (and 
hence the truth value of miracle-narratives as perceived by the 
people involved in this act): 


Margery Kempe claimed her visions in order to secure in her 
corporal experience an authority that a woman like herself 
never could acquire by office; John of Gaunt supported John 
Wyclif’s disendowment program because it gave the crown 
theological warrant for appropriating church property; Bo- 
naventure created the image of the pacific and stigmatized 
St. Francis in order to pacify and mainstream Francis’s fol- 
lowers; Gregory of Nazianzus humbly refused ecclesiastical 
office so that office would be forced upon him and he could 
combine episcopal power with saintly authority. What gives 
such assertions the look of hardheaded realism they ostenta- 
tiously sport is their insistence on cutting straight from ut- 
terance or action to some form of institutional or cultural 
capital (sometimes literal capital) it is thought to acquire: no 
mucking about with anything so immaterial and treacherous 
as thought. And so we do not ask whether John of Gaunt 
believed that Wyclif was right, whether Bonaventure thought 
that his idea of Francis was true to the saint’s idea of himself, 
whether Margery Kempe actually saw her visions.*4 


As Justice argues with regard to miracle-stories, this narrowly 
functionalist or rhetoricist approach impoverishes (indeed, 
hinders) our understanding of the cognitive processes involved 
in belief and the authorization of truth in medieval discourses. 


44 Steven Justice, “Did the Middle Ages Believe in Their Miracles?” Represen- 
tations 103, no. 1 (2008): 1-29, at 11. 
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As he puts it, if we leave aside the question of function, there can 
be only two answers to the questions above: medieval people 
narrating visions and miracles “must speak either in a cynical 
and nearly sociopathic detachment from the truth-content of 
their words, or in a nearly delusional bondage to interests they 
do not even recognize as the source of those words.” Put more 
plainly, “the cultural account of religion views belief as either an 
ideological mask or communal delusion.” 

This is not an issue only in accounts of religious belief. It is 
also vexing for anthropologists working on non-Western cul- 
tures. For instance, as Rane Willerslev has expressed it, some 
Victorian scholars might have said that while hunters in “ani- 
mistic” cultures claiming to turn into animals were not actually 
lying, they must be “suffering from delusions of some sort and 
would be incapable of telling fact from fantasy, or reality from 
dreams”; but more recent anthropologists might “accept the 
hunter’s story by adding an ‘as if’ to his account — so instead of 
talking nonsense, the hunter is deemed to be speaking in meta- 
phors, constructing figurative parallels between the two sepa- 
rate domains of nature and culture.”’”” Yet both the Victorian 
positivist and the more recent and “enlightened” metaphorical 
paradigms discount the literalness of such insider accounts by 
reassuringly (for the scholar) affirming the primacy of Western 
metaphysics over indigenous understandings of the world—a 


45 Ibid., 11. 

46 Hussein Fancy, The Mercenary Mediterranean: Sovereignty, Religion, and 
Violence in the Medieval Crown of Aragon (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2016), 148. 

47 Rane Willerslev, Soul Hunters: Hunting, Animism, and Personhood among 
the Siberian Yukaghirs (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2007), 
2-3. For instances of Victorian positivistic constructions of “animism,” see 
Edward Burnett Tylor, Primitive Culture, 2 vols., vol. 1 (1871; rpt. London: 
John Murray, 1929), 477 and James George Frazer, “On Certain Burial Cus- 
toms as Illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul, Journal of the An- 
thropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 15 (1886): 63-104, at 66, 
discussed in George W. Stocking, After Tylor: British Social Anthropology, 
1888-1951 (London: Athlone, 1996), 131. 
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perspective forever incapable of understanding the act of belief 
from the inside out.* 

From this impasse arises a need for asking different questions 
from our sources: not only whether these improbable accounts 
were believed or meant to be believed as true (one is about re- 
ception, the other about authorial intent), but also how they 
were believed. This new way of asking the questions bypasses 
the binary true/false and points to the possibility that even for 
the same person different narratives can coexist with different 
epistemological statuses. As Willerslev’s work on the Siberian 
Yukaghir shows, these people live in the world of ordinary ob- 
jects where elk are animals one kills for food, but in particular 
contexts, elk are also endowed with personhood. Different 
epistemologies for different contexts —just as we might hold 
grandpa’s improbable war stories and a book about World War 
II written by a professional historian to different standards of 
truth. 

Still, well-meaning but reductionist accounts of medieval 
credulity as inherent in predominantly oral cultures persist to 
this day.°° Such teleological arguments implicitly value the mo- 
ments of skepticism sometimes encountered in medieval sourc- 
es as forerunners of an inevitable rise of reason and thus as more 
akin to modern attitudes than are such extraordinary claims as 
miracles, visions, or ominous dragons in the sky. But skepticism 
is more than mere unwillingness to believe something improb- 
able. As Justice deftly argues, skepticism was part and parcel 
of the process of belief, which medieval thinkers knew to be a 
constant struggle of the mind against itself. What Justice calls 
“deflationary strategies,” such as narrators of miracles avowing 
their initial disbelief in such supernatural phenomena, are es- 
sential to the act of belief (and, adapting it to our argument here, 
to strategies of truth-making) because they reassure the readers 


48 Willerslev, Soul Hunters, 184. 

49 Ibid., 8. 

50 Keagan Brewer, Wonder and Skepticism in the Middle Ages (New York: 
Routledge, 2016), 10. 
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of such accounts that the events depicted are indeed incredible, 
while their truth is attested by the narrator undergoing a process 
of conviction documented in the account.* And when the latter 
is not available, narrators rely on various narrative, poetic, rhe- 
torical strategies that cast an improbable event into a narrative 
form that marks it as true.* 

Thus, belief in miracles is by no means some special cognitive 
state peculiar to medieval states of mind (and thus inaccessible 
to post-Enlightenment people). It is based neither on credulity 
nor on ignorance of the (social, political, economic) “reality” 
of the miraculous narrative. Instead, it is a dynamic process of 
(self-)conviction in which the truth of the supernatural event 
is probed. The process of producing belief does not take place 
in ignorance of the truth-value of the narrative under discus- 
sion, but rather places this very truth at the center, validating it 
through what we may call strategies of truth-making —a phrase 
which is preferable to “theories of truth,’ as it better conveys the 
dynamic nature of the process. It is only the strategy by which 
this is done that is unfamiliar to us, not the insistence on truth. 

The process of enjoining belief as described by Justice is 
only one of a variety of ways by which narratives of improbable 
events are authenticated as being true. This variety is due to the 
different strategies of truth-making that are specific to different 
socio-cultural horizons, textual genres, and orders of discourse. 
Thus, the question is not whether some people in Late Antiq- 
uity and the Middle Ages believed dragon stories to be true, but 
how the specific truth-making strategy at work in these narra- 
tives differed from that pertaining to (say) belief in the Christian 
God — and how both of these might differ from the truth-mak- 


51 Justice, “Did the Middle Ages Believe in Their Miracles?” 12-14, 17-18. 

52 This runs counter to Otter’s view (e.g., “Functions of Fiction,” 118-19) that 
medieval historians’ expressions of skepticism towards improbable events 
they are about to narrate were intended to signal a retreat from literal his- 
torical truthfulness and a temporary move into a self-consciously fictional 
narrative mode. For Justice, the expression of skepticism strengthens the 
declared intention of narrating a literally true account, even though it en- 
gages with the audience’s as well as the author’s potential doubts. 
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ing strategies current in judicial contexts or in daily life (gossip, 
bed-time stories). 

So far, this discussion has dealt with theoretical understand- 
ings of belief. This may appear as a detour, but only if one fails to 
consider that belief (including the ways in which it is enjoined, 
justified, and verified and the forms in which it propagates via 
institutions and via organic socio-cultural channels) is a fun- 
damental component in the construction of truth. To suggest 
that truth depends on belief might appear ridiculously relativ- 
ist to many among the educated Western(ized) individuals who 
probably form the bulk of this book’s readership, who have been 
taught to conceptualize truth as a correspondence between a 
“real” fact in the world and an utterance about it.* As such, truth 
is independent of belief: the Planck constant is 6.62607015x10 4 
J-Hz* even if there is no consciousness in the world able to rec- 
ognize it, let alone believe it. As one recent philosopher puts it, 
“the truth of a belief depends on how things are; not on how I or 
anyone else might wish them to be.’ 

Yet, even if we restrict our parameters to philosophical dis- 
course in the modern Western tradition, the correspondence 
theory of truth is but one of at least five main families of theories 
of truth extant in philosophical scholarly discourse (the other 
families are, roughly, the pragmatist, deflationary, pluralist, and 
coherence theories) and just one of roughly 500 vernacular defi- 
nitions of truth that non-academics formulated on request in an 
intriguing sociological-philosophical study conducted by Arne 
Neess in the 1930s. Neess concluded that, contrary to expecta- 
tions, there is no one “common-sense” theory of truth that the 
“man on the Clapham omnibus” (city bus) holds, and that the 


53 For the landmark critique of the bias of most sociological research towards 
the WEIRD (Western, Educated, Industrialized, Rich, and Democratic) 
societies and individuals who are the majority of its subjects, see Joseph 
Henrich, Steven J. Heine, and Ara Norenzayan, “The Weirdest People in the 
World?,” Behavioral and Brain Sciences 33, nos. 2-3 (2010): 61-83. 

54 Michael P. Lynch, Truth as One and Many (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2009), 8. 

55 Arne Ness, “Common Sense and Truth,” Theoria 4, no. 1 (1938): 39-58. 
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bewildering multitude of theories of truth developed by phi- 
losophers corresponds to the variety and complexity of opinion 
that people outside academia have on such a common notion 
as truth. 

For instance, pragmatist definitions of truth view it “as a 
function of the practices people engage in, and the commit- 
ments people make, and some of them point to the broader 
practical and performative dimensions of truth: “true state- 
ments might be those that are useful to believe:’* Meanwhile, 
pluralist theories of truth point out that “different statements 
can be all true without being true in the same way,’ and that 
there is no single theory of truth applicable to all domains: truth 
can mean something quite different in justice, in science, and in 
theology. This being so, “one needs a different theory of truth 
for each domain, and that is precisely what ordinary humans 
employ in their daily lives?” 

These alternative theories of truth may appear counterintui- 
tive to mental habits that consider a fact or an utterance as ei- 
ther true or false and nothing in between. According to these 
theories, truth can be something that is constructed post factum, 
the result of a process of social, political, or cultural negotia- 
tion, not as a relationship existing a priori between things in the 
world and things in the mind. We suggest that a similar variety 
of theories of truth existed in medieval (and indeed, all human) 
societies, and consequently that the cognitive dissonance be- 
tween medieval reports of supernatural or fantastic events and 
our intuitive notions of how the world works is rooted in the 


56 John Capps, “The Pragmatic Theory of Truth,” in The Stanford Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy (Summer 2019 Edition), ed. Edward N. Zalta, https://plato. 
stanford.edu/archives/sum2019/entries/truth-pragmatic. 

57 Eric A. Kreuter and Kenneth M. Moltner, Treatment and Management of 
Maladaptive Schemas (New York: Springer, 2014), 49 (quoting Piero Scar- 
uffi). See also Nikolaj Jang Lee Linding Pedersen and Cory Wright, “Plural- 
ist Theories of Truth,” in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Winter 
2018 Edition), ed. Edward N. Zalta, https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/ 
win2018/entries/truth-pluralist. 
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different theories of truth according to which narratives come 
to be considered to be true. 

We do not presume there is a clearly defined limit (temporal, 
social, or geographical) separating “people now” and “people 
back then” or “people out there” in this respect. Rather, we sug- 
gest that different theories of truth, or strategies of truth-mak- 
ing, are part of discursive practices implicitly shared by differ- 
ent socio-cultural communities both in modern Western(ized) 
and in pre-modern or non-Western societies. These practices 
may be shared in non-uniform ways: there are always dissenters 
and people sharing only some of the elements of a conceptual- 
ization schema. They are emergent rather than static, arising, 
stabilizing, and changing via a myriad of socio-cultural and po- 
litical negotiations between individuals, communities, and in- 
stitutions. They are dynamic, being poised between, on the one 
hand, the coagulating tendency of socio-political institutions to 
install one of them as the only valid one and, on the other hand, 
the centrifugal impulse of individuals and communities to cre- 
ate new lines of flight. These implicit conceptualizations of truth 
are always in flux, although stable configurations occur at points 
of emergent or manufactured consensus.* 

This “constructivist” approach to truth is inspired by Fou- 
cault’s notion of a “regime of truth,” adjusted to the medieval 
socio-political contexts to which the sources we investigate be- 
long. It also draws on cognitive linguist Farzad Sharifian’s ac- 
count of how cultural conceptualizations emerge through more 
organic and less institutional processes than Foucault (with his 
predominant focus on early modern and industrial-era institu- 
tions) allows for. As Foucault put it: 


58 Compare Foucault’s account of discursive practices in Michel Foucault, 
“Discourse on Language, in The Archaeology of Knowledge and the Dis- 
course on Language, trans. A.M. Sheridan Smith (New York: Pantheon, 
1972), 215-16, and Farzad Sharifian’s account of cultural conceptualizations, 
in Cultural Conceptualizations and Language: Theoretical Framework and 
Applications (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2011). 
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Each society has its regime of truth, its general politics of 
truth: that is, the types of discourse which it accepts and 
makes function as true; the mechanisms and instances which 
enable one to distinguish true and false statements, the means 
by which each is sanctioned, the techniques and procedures 
accorded value in the acquisition of truth, the status of those 
who are charged with saying what counts as true.” 


This notion of a “regime of truth” is totalizing: it is based on the 
assumption that a hegemonic regime is sustainably enforceable 
in any society. This would not be the case in a society lacking 
many of the modern state institutions involved in the produc- 
tion of knowledge and power on which Foucault focuses most 
of his work. This is why we continue to use the notion of “strat- 
egy of truth-making” (understood as the socio-cultural, politi- 
cal, and rhetorical/narrative/poetic processes by which truth is 
legitimized, enjoined, and sanctioned, as explained above), and 
occasionally also “truth theory,’ this being the heuristic recon- 
struction of the implicit conceptualizations produced via such 
truth-making strategies. 

A case in point is Bede's introduction to the Historia Ecclesi- 
astica Gentis Anglorum and the famous vera lex historiae which 
provides the title of this volume. Much discussion has revolved 
around the following passage in Bede's preface: 


I humbly implore the reader that he not impute it to me if in 
what I have written he finds anything other than the truth. 
For, in accordance with a true law of history, I have tried to 
set down in a simple style what I have collected from com- 
mon report, for the instruction of posterity.°° 


59 Michel Foucault, “Truth and Power; in Power/Knowledge: Selected Inter- 
views and Other Writings by Michel Foucault, 1972-1977, ed. Colin Gordon 
(Brighton: Harvester, 1980), 109-33, at 131. 

60 The original Latin in Bede, Ecclesiastical History, preface, 6: “Lectoremque 
suppliciter obsecro ut, siqua in his quae scripsimus aliter quam se ueritas 
habet posita reppererit, non hoc nobis inputet, qui, quod uera lex historiae 
est, simpliciter ea quae fama uulgante collegimus ad instructionem posteri- 
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As Roger Ray explains, the preface itself is “a skillful web of 
long-standing commonplaces, and they all function in the tra- 
ditional way,’ and thus it does not explicitly contain much theo- 
rizing on truth and history-writing, although his unusually long 
explanations for the variety of his sources point to a vexing issue 
for Bede.” It may be suggested that both the absence of a clear, 
explicit theory of truth and the length of Bede’s explanations 
about his sources may result from a tension between two theo- 
ries of historical truth at work in Bede’s own text. 

Following Ray, we argue that this opposition arises between 
what Bede sees as the superior truth of theology (only discern- 
ible to a minority of elite readers) and vera lex historiae. By that 
last phrase, as both Ray and Walter Goffart have pointed out, 
Bede did not mean any definitive and universal “law of history” 
in an anachronistic Hegelian or Marxian sense, but instead in- 
tended to make a humble concession to the role of fama vul- 
gans (public opinion), however wrong, when writing a certain 
type of historically truthful narrative.” Thus, ironically (more 
so to us than to him), Bede's self-declared adherence to vera lex 
historiae means not that he holds himself to any quasi-modern 
standard of objective truth, but rather the reverse — that in the 
Historia Ecclesiastica he is compelled to write the narrative as it 
was known by a more public audience whose opinion already 
had a definite shape. 

Ina half-apologetic, half-defensive passage later in the Histo- 
ria Ecclesiastica, Bede employs a quite different theory of truth, 
according to which the verax historicus (true historian) must re- 
late only good things of good men. In this light, Bede acknowl- 
edges that his reader might be surprised to find, in his account 
of the admirable bishop Aidan of Lindisfarne, direct criticism of 
Aidar’s adherence to a flawed method of calculating the date of 
Easter, a serious shortcoming in Bede’s eyes. Bede escapes from 


tatis litteris mandare studuimus.” We have used Roger Ray’s translation, in 
Ray, “Bede’s Vera Lex Historiae, 12-13. 

61 Ibid., 11. 

62 Ibid., 11; Walter Goffart, “Bede's uera lex historiae Explained,’ Anglo-Saxon 
England 34 (2005): 111-16, at 114. 
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this difficulty by emphasizing that Aidan’s chief motivation for 
holding to his error was pure and, in that sense, admirable.® 

The tension between the theories of truth cited by Bede in 
these two passages — the vera lex historiae which gives popular 
report a place in historical narrative, and that of the verax his- 
toricus who tells only good things of good men — is only sharp- 
ened by Bede’s suggestion that Aidan might have been swayed, 
in his adherence to error, by “the force of public opinion.” It is 
only in, for instance, The Life of Cuthbert that he can strip down 
the “(woefully) historical [...] picturesque irrelevancies” of the 
Anonymous Life of St Cuthbert which he reworked to unravel the 
spiritual significance of the saint’s life via a theological mode of 
narration meant to reveal the superior truth (however unreal- 
istic from a merely human perspective) for a different audience 
that was not particularly interested in the accidents of Cuthbert’s 
material-historical existence. Similarly, it is only in his Letter to 
Ecgbert that he can complain about the problematic prolifera- 
tion of Northumbrian Eigenkirchen, whereas he appears content 
with this development in the Historia Ecclesiastica.®© 

Even in the classicizing Latinate tradition of history-writing 
that Bede is carrying forward, there are at least three truth-mak- 
ing strategies, described in the Historia Ecclesiastica in very dif- 
ferent terms. The strategy of the verax historicus, mentioned in 
connection with Aidan, is based on a pragmatist (albeit strongly 
idealizing) theory of truth in which the choice of content is dic- 
tated entirely by its potential to edify audiences in a particular 
moral or spiritual direction. The other two strategies are both 
cited in Bede's preface. One is based either on trustworthy oral 
informants, some of which he names (such as Abbot Albinus 
of Canterbury for the southern material) or on information 
handed down through a faithful line of bearers of an oral tradi- 
tion (designated explicitly as traditio seniorum, traditio priorum, 


63 Ray, “Bede’s Vera Lex Historiae,” 18-20. 

64 The quoted words are from Goffart, “Bede’s uera lex historiae Explained, 
113. 

65 Ibid., 116. 
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traditio majorum, and only in the preface as fama vulgans). 
The other rests on the spiritual and documentary authority of 
written sources: for example, a priest of London named Noth- 
elm, under the guidance of Albinus, had gone abroad to search 
the papal archives for Roman sources relevant to Augustine’s 
mission, while for the Life of St. Cuthbert, Bede writes that he 
“partly took and faithfully copied” from the authorized Lindis- 
farne vita.” 

Bede clearly gives the latter strategy priority. As Ray argues, 
he uses vera lex historiae as an apology for using so much oral 
information, “the factual quality of which he was himself in a 
poor position to judge.’ But while he does not fully trust it, 
he is compelled to use it, and thus feels a duty to explain his 
temporary and partial adherence to a different theory of truth, 
one based on fama vulgans, the opinions of the public. This is 
a different form of pragmatist theory of truth whereby truth is 
whatever has been agreed upon by a community remember- 
ing their past (whether a monastic community telling the story 
of their foundation, or Kentish elites narrating the coming of 
their ancestors on the island), however diffident Bede may be 
in private about the truth of these narratives (hence his pro- 
testations about potential untruthful reports, and removing all 
doubts — “occasionem dubitandi subtraham” 

Bede sets this theory of truth against the truth of Scripture 
and, generally, of the written word (be it papal records, hagiog- 
raphy, or theology), which is a more correspondence-based the- 
ory of truth whereby only what is written down is faithful to the 


66 ‘These tradition-bearers are also implied in Bede's use of verbs and phrases 
such as fertur, perhibentur, and ut aiunt. 

67 Ray, “Bede's Vera Lex Historiae,” 17-18 for oral informants and 12 for writ- 
ten sources. On the role of orality in Bede’s work, see Catherine Cubitt, 
“Folklore and Historiography: Oral Stories and the Writing of Anglo-Saxon 
History,’ in Narrative and History in the Early Medieval West, ed. Elizabeth 
M. Tyler and Ross Balzaretti (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006), 189-221 (especially 
209-11) and John McNamara, “Bede's Role in Circulating Legend in the 
Historia Ecclesiastica? Anglo-Saxon Studies in Archaeology and History 7 
(1994): 61-69. 
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truth of the matter. Even when it comes to oral informants, part 
of Albinus’s authority comes from the fact that he is an author- 
ity (auctor) and a man “most learned in all things” (“reverentis- 
simus vir per omnia doctissimus exstitit”), and not necessarily 
because he is the last link in an oral chain of tradition. Bede 
also implies that his faithfully copying the Lindisfarne Life of 
Cuthbert makes his report incontrovertibly true (“assumsi, sim- 
pliciter fidem historiae, quam legebam”). He does not designate 
as historia any of the oral traditions that he uses, nor does he call 
any of his informants an auctor: these terms are employed only 
in relation to the more prestigious written sources.” 

A full survey of the use of these words in Bede is unnecessary 
here and would require a separate study, so we provide only one 
example here. In book 4 chapter 19 of the Historia Ecclesiastica, 
he feels compelled to assure his audience of the fact that queen 
/Ethelthryth preserved her virginity even though she had been 
married for twelve years to Tondberct, king of the South Gyr- 
was, and then to Ecgfrith of Northumbria, since some doubted 
this (“sicut mihimet sciscitanti, cum hoc an ita esset, quibusdam 
venisset in dubium”).” He provides this assurance by quoting 
his oral informant, bishop Wilfrid, as an undoubted witness of 
her virginity (“testem integritatis ejus esse certissimum’”). But, 
in order to strengthen this personal testimony, since he feels 
some might still doubt that such things could happen in that 
age (“nec diffidendum est nostra etiam aetate fieri potuisse”), 
he states: “true histories tell us they happened several times in 
former ages” (“quod aevo praecedente aliquoties factum fideles 
historiae narrant”) through God's assistance.” 

The “true histories” Bede mentions can be none other than 
the hagiographies narrating the lives of previous saintly virgins 
and Scripture itself, which tells of the archetype of them all, the 
Virgin Mary —all written sources containing divinely inspired 
narratives. They are the true histories that Bede credits more 
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than even his most trustworthy informants, since in this pas- 
sage he feels the need to appeal to their authority to establish the 
truth of an unlikely event for which he had already quoted the 
oral testimony of an important bishop. 

Interestingly, here, too, we have a confirmation of the dy- 
namics between belief and skepticism described by Justice. Bede 
acknowledges that thelthryth’s virginity is an improbable fact, 
and he twice admits that people have expressed doubt — even 
after his initial citation of testimony, he acknowledges that some 
would still doubt it — but, as an auctor himself, he guides his au- 
dience with a sure hand from their natural skepticism to belief 
in a divinely facilitated truth that is improbable, even impos- 
sible, for mere humanity. 

In Bede’s preface we have, in nuce, two truth-making strat- 
egies which can be called traditio (community-dependent and 
socially useful truth via oral tradition) and auctoritas (spiritu- 
al or simply factual truth via Scripture or trustworthy written 
sources such as canonical authors). This heuristic is at work in 
diverse narrative embodiments in all early medieval sources un- 
der scrutiny in this book, regardless of their belonging to very 
different traditions. Both of these conceptualizations are very 
different from the correspondence theory of truth that we are 
drawn to. Medieval texts, as Norris Lacy has put it, “are often 
authenticated neither by the reality or factual truth of their 
content, nor by their own authors’ narrative acts, but by their 
association with other texts and their participation in a larger 
narrative tradition.” 

Jan Ziolkowski has argued that auctoritas had a strongly ju- 
ridical and political connotation in Classical antiquity, whereas 
in the Middle Ages it moved from residing in “the people of 
authority” to being identified with the texts themselves. This mi- 
metic rhetoric was fetishized to such a degree as a procedure of 
veracity that it often coexisted (especially after the twelfth cen- 
tury) with either vague invocations of authority such as “the au- 
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thorities say [...]}” or citations of fictitious authors (or fictitious 
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citations of real authors) which simultaneously evinced “a deep 
faith in auctores and a willingness to tamper with the authen- 
ticity of those auctores.’? This need not be paradoxical. In the 
model presented here, auctoritas is a truth-making strategy, but 
it does not produce a strictly correspondence-based truth, but 
rather one that is partly pragmatist (truth equated with confor- 
mity to authority, whether cultural, political, or theological, or 
all three) and partly coherence-based (whereby the truth condi- 
tions of a proposition consist, not in objective features of the 
world, but in other propositions that together make up an inter- 
nally consistent system of beliefs).” 

So, rather than reflecting only “the self-consciousness about 
fictionality that intensified during the same period, as Zi- 
olkowski assumes, this apparently cavalier attitude to truth and 
to authorities may also be due to the fact that the implicit theory 
of truth underlying auctoritas simply does not coincide with 
ours.” It is quite possible that not all medieval authors citing 
fictitious authorities were deliberately making things up: some 
of them, at least, may have really believed they were telling the 
truth, but that the only way to legitimize this truth was to cite 
auctoritas. 

In other words, the fictionality of a source need not imply 
the self-conscious fictionality of the narrative it was used to 
warrant. It is not that Bede believed he was telling lies when 
he felt compelled to give a voice to fama vulgans when telling 
his story; it is merely that he was skeptical about the ability of 
popular opinion via oral tradition to contain the entire truth of 
the matter. This skepticism in itself cannot be presumed to be 
characteristic of even all Classically educated Latinate authors 
of the Middle Ages. 
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Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica shows us only some of the many 
truth-making strategies and their underlying theories of truth 
which are at work in the medieval historical narratives explored 
in this volume. What the essays in this volume show is the vari- 
ety of strategies to claim, legitimize, and assess the truthfulness 
of a narrative about the past. 

The editors and contributors to this volume also hope to 
move conversations around truth, fictionality, and historicity in 
pre-modern narrative beyond the “fact vs. fiction” dichotomy 
by revealing the rootedness of historical production and truth- 
making in the life of emotions and in social relations. In the con- 
text of history-writing, truth is not a legal procedure or a purely 
logical operation, but a function of the culturally determined 
socio-emotional appropriateness of a narrative. As Elizabeth 
Tonkin (working on West African oral history) suggests, real- 
ism is a “culture-bound judgment of likelihood,” which involves 
an audience's assessment of “whether the linguistic and genre 
patterns, as well as the content of the discourse, are appropri- 
ate for its representation” of a reality. Thus, truth (“that elusive 
historical goal”) “lie[s] in the intersection of narrator and dis- 
course, where we have to see how accounts are authorised,” an 
endeavor that “varies generically and politically and culturally, 
as does the kind of truth claimed, expected or accepted.” Indeed, 
in Tonkin’s view, a “genre of discourse can carry with it a claim 
to a particular kind of truth?” 

Our title's reference to “constructing truth” aims to do more 
than vaguely point to the classic relativistic argument for the 
unknowability of the past. Building on Hayden White's often 
misunderstood point, it aims to state that the truth never comes 
to us as such (i.e., truth is never an intrinsic quality of a narra- 
tive), but within a linguistic (and sometimes also narrative) con- 
struction whose parameters belong to a cultural horizon of ex- 
pectation and to a certain textual tradition. In other words, the 
truth of a narrative is a process — a negotiation between people, 
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between text and a textual tradition, and between people and 
their cultural matrix. 

Our task here is to investigate how historical truthful- 
ness — that is, the collective understanding that a particular nar- 
ration of the past was true — emerged out of myriad interactions 
between agents inside a society. Hence, the construction of truth 
need not always be understood as a process of self-conscious de- 
liberation when telling a story about the past, but also as a nego- 
tiation already existent in the fabric of the narrative, and in the 
society or community for which that narrative emerges as true. 
If “truth is a matter of interpretation of accounts, and in order 
to judge their veracity, one must first understand their construc- 
tion,” the contributions in this volume aim to do just that.” 


eH 


Kim Bergqvist’s chapter examines certain “reality elements” in 
the fictional and historical tales of the fourteenth-century Cas- 
tilian frame-tale collection of exempla El Conde Lucanor (Tales 
of Count Lucanor, 1335) and other works of its author Don Juan 
Manuel. It focuses on the use of autofiction and the insertion 
of historical figures in a fictional setting or their use in such a 
mode. This topic is approached through wider discussions about 
the distinction between allegorical and historical truth in Juan 
Manuel’s work, the discursive common ground between medi- 
eval history and fiction in terms of their plausibility, and the 
notion of the purported self-referentiality of fiction. Bergqvist 
argues that autofictional and other reality elements do not so 
much attempt to verify or authenticate otherwise fictional nar- 
ratives, as they consciously play with the common ground of 
the historical and the fictional mode. As such, these features are 
part of a cohesive didactic strategy on the part of the author in 
question, interconnected with his social and political position in 
fourteenth-century Castile. 
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Cynthia Turner Camp’s essay investigates the historiographic 
process of forgetting, or rather the judicious privileging of some 
events over others, in the later medieval nunnery of Barking Ab- 
bey. Following the lead of Margot Fassler and others, the essay 
considers liturgical rites, in this instance the recording of obits 
and performance of masses for the revered dead, as an embod- 
ied historiographic practice through which monasteries and 
nunneries would develop somatic relationships with their in- 
stitutional past. While the celebration of feast-days and obits at 
any monastic institution would cement a particular vision of the 
institution's identity, at Barking these liturgical rites established 
the nunnery’s identity as founded on and sustained by women. 
Additionally, as the later medieval nuns simplified their anni- 
versary masses for the nunnery’s earlier abbesses, they engage 
in a deliberate “forgetting” of those abbesses’ distinctive person- 
alities; this simplification homogenizes the nunnery’s identity 
through the rhetorical trope of the “timeless nun” while simul- 
taneously preserving those abbesses’ positions as institutional 
foremothers. 

Catherine Karkov’s chapter explores the use of stone for ar- 
chitectural purposes in seventh- and eighth-century England 
and its agency throughout its troubled history amongst modern 
scholars who study the period. In this endeavor, stone and build- 
ing with stone are considered as forms of record-making that 
are just as rich and multivalent as graphical forms of inscription 
and history-making. Rather than prioritizing written histories, 
this chapter interrogates the stone itself in order to reach the 
deeper history of specific sites in early medieval England. The 
ability of stone to relate stories and to create or remember his- 
tories has been exploited by conquerors and colonizers across 
the globe for centuries, and Karkov employs thinking about the 
use of stone in the Incan Andes and in medieval India to stimu- 
late useful new ways of thinking differently about the use and 
reuse of stone in early medieval England, and about its peoples’ 
relationship with both land and history. Rather than drawing 
comparisons amongst three very different postcolonial situa- 
tions, this essay focuses specifically on what the use of stone in 
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these cultures might have to contribute to our understanding 
of the use and reuse of stone along the Hadrian's Wall frontier 
and of what stone had to say to the inhabitants of early medieval 
England as well as what it has to say to us today. 

Justin Lake’s chapter focuses on the rhetorical doctrine of 
narratio probabilis (plausible narrative), which according to the 
Ciceronian tradition was used to impart verisimilitude to narra- 
tive— written history included — through the use of plausible, 
but not necessarily true, details. Lake argues that earlier medi- 
eval authors did not adopt this view of history-writing, and that 
there is little evidence narratio probabilis played any significant 
role in the writing of history until the late tenth century, when 
a trio of authors writing in northern France all produced his- 
torical works that manifested a new relationship with Classical 
rhetoric. This style of history, characterized by fictional set- 
piece orations and descriptive passages, arose out of a close en- 
gagement with Ciceronian rhetorical doctrines as practiced by 
innovative schoolmasters such as Gerbert of Aurillac and Abbo 
of Fleury and presaged the more literarily ambitious style of his- 
toriography that flowered in the twelfth century. 

Ingela Nilsson’s chapter explores the concept of occasion- 
al literature as a fruitful way of defining and understanding 
twelfth-century Byzantine literature. Such literature, Nilsson ar- 
gues, inscribes itself as a link between the past and the present, 
placing itself in a position between the fictional and the factual. 
Such procedures presume an intellectual and cultural tradition 
that extends backwards in time, making the connection to the 
past relevant to present society, along with a political and social 
system based on patronage that offers social and professional 
advancement as a reward for texts or other cultural expressions. 
For an author working in such a system, self-fashioning and 
self-promotion become important factors in gaining the atten- 
tion and appreciation of patrons. Therefore, Nilsson’s chapter 
demonstrates that stylistically speaking, occasional literature 
demanded a strong individualized voice, as in the case of the 
textual production of Constantine Manasses, a teacher and writ- 
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er on command who remained in the service of several different 
patrons in Constantinople for at least thirty years. 

Ralph O’Connor’s chapter explores to what extent Norse- 
Icelandic sagas were framed as history by the people who wrote 
and transmitted them in the Middle Ages. Because sagas strad- 
dle the assumed boundary between historical and imaginative 
writing, they provide a useful corpus with which to re-examine 
that boundary and expand the range of literary genres which 
could be historical. By focusing on framing devices primarily 
in sagas commonly viewed as fictional, O'Connor finds evi- 
dence of historical intent in the passages of historical informa- 
tion (fredi) placed at sagas’ beginnings and endings to provide 
a context, outside the story proper, from which the narrative is 
seen to emerge. These historical anchorage-points appear not 
only in sagas conventionally pigeonholed as (pseudo)historical, 
but also in those seen as fictional, which means that increasing 
inventiveness did not necessarily imply decreasing veracity for 
their authors and redactors, most of whom framed their sagas 
in ways which invited audiences to treat their contents as his- 
torical. By making this argument, O'Connor dismantles a com- 
mon grand narrative according to which sagas can be placed on 
a spectrum of intended veracity corresponding to their date of 
composition, corresponding to a “rise of fiction” as a kind of up- 
ward escalator. This chapter argues that the freer use of imagina- 
tive and entertaining techniques in certain sagas did not neces- 
sarily constitute a departure from history in their terms. Rather, 
the creative freedom enjoyed by saga-writers indicates that the 
limits of truthfulness in historical writing were often broader 
than we assume, especially in histories of the remote past. 

And finally, Catalin Taranu’s chapter investigates the issues 
of truthfulness, veracity, and realism. It starts from the oft-re- 
marked-upon presence of apparently incongruously fabulous 
elements in otherwise “realistic”? medieval narratives, which 
it explains by proposing the existence of a variety of underly- 
ing theories of truth and narrative representation governed by 
different expectations, patterns of eventuality, and social func- 
tions that are at work in different types of discourse and modes 
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of historical production. Focusing on a variety of Old English 
sources, ranging from heroic verse to elegies and maxims, the 
chapter traces three main truth-constructing strategies (i-e., the 
ways in which truth is asserted, assessed, and recognized in a 
type of discourse) throughout this corpus: auctoritas (the domi- 
nant mode in theological and later medieval narrative, whereby 
truth is based on a written record and on the religious authority 
and/or narrative prestige of a named author), traditio (truth is 
procedural, guaranteed by following a certain traditional pro- 
cess, such as composing oral verse in the right way or fulfilling 
the formalities of judicial process), and collaboratio (truth is in 
abeyance, waiting to be assessed and pieced together by a know- 
ing audience, thus establishing it is a collective enterprise which 
often has an agonistic, polemical dimension). 
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And thus I have told you how it happened and how I knew about 
these three things of which you asked me. And because the words 
are many and I heard them from many people, it could well be 
that there were a few words more or less, or they are changed in 
some way; but believe me, surely, that the justice and the sentiment 
and the intention and the truth were as it is written here. 

—Don Juan Manuel, “Libro de las armas o Libro de las 

tres razones” 


1 “Y asi vos he contado cémo passé y cémo yo sope estas tres cosas que me 
preguntastes. Y porque las palabras son muchas [y] oilas a muchas perso- 
nas, non podria ser que non oviese y algunas palabras mas 0 menos, 0 mu- 
dadas en alguna manera; mas cred por cierto que la justicia y la sentencia y 
la entencién y la verdat asi passé como es aqui escrito.” Juan Manuel, Obras 
completas, ed. Carlos Alvar and Sarah Finci (Valencia: Proyecto Parnaseo de 
la Universitat de Valéncia, 2014), 757. All translations into English are mine 
unless otherwise credited. 
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The general prologue composed by Don Juan Manuel (1282- 
1348 CE) to introduce readers to his collected works opens with 
a narrative about a shoemaker and a noble troubadour. There 
was once a knight in Perpignan who was a great troubadour. 
He composed a song that was so brilliant and popular that ev- 
eryone wanted to sing and hear that song and none other, and 
this pleased the knight greatly. Riding down the street one day, 
the knight hears a cobbler singing his song, disastrously erring 
in words and sound, so that whoever heard the song for the first 
time would consider it very poorly written. Consumed by rage, 
the knight descends from his mount, hears the shoemaker gar- 
bling his creation, thereupon snatches up a pair of scissors and 
goes to work cutting and destroying the fruits of the cobbler’s 
labor. Their dispute is taken before the king, who understands 
the reasoning behind the knight's actions, pays the damages to 
the shoemaker and forbids him to sing that song in future. 

This prologue to the works of the Castilian fourteenth-cen- 
tury litterateur Don Juan Manuel, that metaphorically imag- 
ines what happens to an author’s works when copied into new 
manuscripts by less than competent scribes, recounts a story 
that has a similar structure to much older retellings, but one 
that is recast in significant ways here, in the Ms 6376 of the Bib- 
lioteca Nacional de Espafia in Madrid (fol. 1-1"). As Leonardo 
Funes reminds us, the story the author narrates in his prologue, 
though a tale known from folklore, is assigned to a very specific 
time and place in Juan Manuel’s version: in this case, the city of 
Perpignan, then under the dominion of the Kingdom of Ma- 
jorca, ruled by King Jaume II (r. 1276-1311).? The Majorcan king, 
who was actually the father-in-law of Juan Manuel, even makes 
an appearance in the story. According to Funes, Juan Manuel 
used this strategy to transform a traditional anecdote into the 
semblance of a historical event, giving it an air of verisimili- 


2 Leonardo Funes, Investigacion literaria de textos medievales: Objeto y prac- 
tica (Buenos Aires: Mifo y Davila, 2009), 130-32; Ralph Steele Boggs, Index 
of Spanish Folktales (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, Academia Sci- 
entiarum Fennica, 1930), 139 (1695 A). 
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tude and defending the veracity of the tale. We should bear in 
mind, though, that according to Suzanne Fleischmann, Funes 
and Chris Given- Wilson historical truth did not imply authen- 
ticity of events in the Middle Ages, but rather plausibility and 
familiarity, “what was willingly believed” or commonly held to 
be true. 

Setting a fictional narrative — whether folklore or original 
invention —in a historical setting was a common way of con- 
ferring plausibility to imaginative stories. The prologue to the 
contemporaneous Libro del cauallero Zifar (Book of the Knight 
Zifar; c. 1300), a didactic, epic, and chivalric narrative ostensibly 
translated from Arabic, which allegorically recounts the legend 
of Saint Eustace, similarly places the story within a specified his- 
torical context, namely the jubilee celebrated by Pope Boniface 
VIII in Rome in the year 1300. A certain Ferrand Martinez, arch- 
deacon of Madrid — who is charged with transferring the body 
of the deceased, prior archbishop of Toledo, cardinal Gonzalo 
Garcia (Pérez) Gudiel, to Toledo — is also introduced, and has 
been identified as the author of the work.’ Apart from the plau- 
sibility effect, I would like to argue in the following that there is 
something more at work here, in Juan Manuel’s didactic fiction, 
than the authentication of this tale, and others in his literary 
output, through its historical mode of writing. The complex in- 
teractions between the historical and fictional modes in Juan 
Manuel’s work will be addressed through an analysis of what I 
will call reality elements in some of his texts, that is, referential 
or pseudo-referential elements such as historical figures or epi- 


3 Funes, Investigacién literaria de textos medievales, 131. 

4 Suzanne Fleischmann, “On the Representation of History and Fiction in 
the Middle Ages,” History and Theory 22, no. 3 (1983): 305 (quote); Leon- 
ardo Funes, El modelo historiografico alfonsi: Una caracterizacion (London: 
Department of Hispanic Studies, Queen Mary, University of London, 1997), 
27; and Chris Given-Wilson, Chronicles: The Writing of History in Medieval 
England (London: Hambledon and London, 2004), 3. 

5 On the prologues to the Zifar, see Fernando Gémez Redondo, Historia de 
la prosa medieval castellana II: El desarrollo de los géneros. La ficcién ca- 
balleresca y el orden religioso (Madrid: Catedra, 1999), 1380-92. Cf. Hugo O. 
Bizzarri, La otra mirada: El “exemplum” historico (Vienna: Lit, 2019). 
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sodes included therein. This is of interest in the context of the 
present volume since we are concerned with the meanings and 
significance of historical truth in different textual communities 
and discursive practices. 

Don Juan Manuel has often been credited with introducing 
literary fiction into Castilian prose, building on the translated 
and original works of his uncle, King Alfonso X of Castile-Leon 
(r. 1252-1284), in a number of genres.* Among Juan Manuel's 
early works are an abbreviated version of the Alfonsine Esto- 
ria de Espanna (History of Spain) entitled Cronica abreviada 
(Abridged Chronicle), and a book on hunting (Libro de la caza), 
closely modeled on previous exemplars, whereas his later pro- 
duction includes more sophisticated and idiosyncratic texts, 
didactic and fictional.” The first extensive works of fiction 
produced in medieval Castile were translations from Arabic, 
undertaken during the reign of Fernando III (r. 1217-1252), in 
part by his son, the then infante Alfonso. According to Fran- 
cisco Marquez Villanueva, the mature Alfonso X came to re- 
gard purely fictional narratives as unprofitable, discourses from 
which no important lessons could be gleaned.’ That conception 
was definitely not shared by his nephew, who considered stories 
of very diverse character and origin as salutary lessons, as evi- 
denced by the type of narrative he included in his well-known 
collection of exempla, El Conde Lucanor (1335). This frametale 
collection includes fifty stories of varied origin — from animal 
fables to stories about real historical figures — which are all re- 
lated explicitly to the situation of the fictional nobleman Lu- 
canor and his councilor, Patronio, who offers them as advice 


6 See Fernando Gomez Redondo, “Géneros literarios en don Juan Manuel,” 
Cahiers de linguistique hispanique médiévale 17 (1992): 87-125. 

7 See, for example, Diego Catalan, “Don Juan Manuel ante el modelo alfonsi: 
El testimonio de la Cronica abreviada; in Juan Manuel Studies, ed. Ian 
Macpherson (London: Tamesis, 1977), 50-51, and Olivier Biaggini, “Straté- 
gies du paratexte dans les ceuvres de don Juan Manuel,” Cahiers détudes 
hispaniques médiévales 35 (2012): 195-232. 

8 Francisco Marquez Villanueva, El concepto cultural alfonsi, 2nd edn. (Bar- 
celona: Edicions Bellaterra, 2004), 130-31. 
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to solve certain issues the count encounters. According to Peter 
Dunn, the selection is based on “didactic usefulness in explicat- 
ing a dilemma — which is verified within the book itself. None 
of the exemplos would have gained a place in it if they had not 
been ‘found to be’ true in the experience of the young Count.” 

What will be discussed in the following is, above all, fic- 
tional texts that were perceived as “true” in the Castilian Middle 
Ages —and I shall return below to the question of truth-claims 
in medieval literature and how truth should be understood in 
this context. The analysis is concerned mostly with brief exem- 
plary, didactic fictions with some historical content or written 
in a historical mode. The texts under scrutiny offer a means to 
understand how the past was represented so as to create a sem- 
blance of historical truth, in order to attain certain narrative and 
ideological aims. 

Three main lines of argument will concern us here. The first is 
a discussion of the discursive common ground between history 
and fiction in the Middle Ages, based on the notion of plausibil- 
ity as a foundational aspect. The second is a reflection about the 
function of historical figures, authorial or otherwise, or other 
reality elements in fictional texts, and their significance for the 
question of the autonomy and self-referentiality of fiction. Does 
the introduction of such characters signify added truth-value 
and authentication or is it a game of fiction, a way of upsetting 
the fiction and displacing the narrative voice?'° Do these reality 
elements within fiction typically raise or deconstruct the status 
of fictional texts? That is, are they meant to introduce an aspect 
of truth to fiction? In doing so, are they (consciously) playing 
with the discursive common ground between fiction and his- 
tory in the Middle Ages? Third, a discussion of Juan Manuel’s 


9 Peter N. Dunn, “The Structure of Didacticism: Private Myths and Public 
Fictions,’ in Juan Manuel Studies, ed. Ian McPherson (London: Tamesis, 
1977), 63-64. 

10 Cf. Wim Verbaal, “How the West Was Won by Fiction: The Appearance of 
Fictional Narrative and Leisurely Reading in Western Literature (11th and 
12th century); in True Lies Worldwide: Fictionality in Global Contexts, ed. 
Anders Cullhed and Lena Rydholm (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2014), 196-98. 
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work and its notions of historical and figural truth will be of- 
fered in relation to this concept of reality elements. 

It is reasonable to assume that exemplary narratives, primar- 
ily intended as didactic literature, were held to be true. They 
were not necessarily accounts of actual historical events, but 
they often used historical settings to transmit general truths and 
wisdom, some kind of sensus moralis. The truth-value of didac- 
tic fictions is well-attested in medieval theories of fiction and 
relates closely to the integumentum theory, according to which 
one may transmit “a true meaning enclosed in an invented tale” 
(Bernardus Silvestris: “Integumentum vero est oratio sub fabu- 
losa narratione verum claudens intellectum”)." Even so, they 
were largely fictional and used various narrative devices. Our 
question here is, what function did the historical characters and 
settings of some of these didactic fictions serve? 


Plausibility and Utility in Medieval History and Fiction 


Fictional texts in the Middle Ages could definitely have, or be 
thought to have, a plausibility that separated them further from 
purely imaginary fiction than from referential historical texts. 
Both history and fiction had to be credible representations of 
plausible events, or something like it. That is, histories were 
fictionally embellished or developed in order to be plausible 
representations of the lived and experienced past (for example, 
dialogues invented, gaps filled in between the accepted facts, 
etc.), whereas fictional discourse also had to meet standards 


11 Walter Haug, Vernacular Literary Theory in the Middle Ages: The German 
Tradition, 800-1300, in Its European Context, trans. Joanna M. Catling 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 230. Quote from Ed- 
ouard Jeauneau, “Note sur Ecole de Chartres? Mémoires de la Société ar- 
chéologique d’Eure-et-Loir 23 (1964-68): 36. 

12 Ruth Morse, Truth and Convention in the Middle Ages: Rhetoric, Representa- 
tion, and Reality (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 231, and 
Fritz Peter Knapp, “Historicity and Fictionality in Medieval Narrative,” in 
True Lies Worldwide: Fictionality in Global Contexts, ed. Anders Cullhed 
and Lena Rydholm (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2014), 181. 
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of plausibility in order not to be disregarded as fabulae.* Con- 
sequently, plausibility characterizes medieval history-writing 
as well as medieval fiction, and it does not help us distinguish 
or delineate boundaries between them (or identify a medieval 
distinction between the two). In other words, there was a dis- 
cursive common ground shared between historically grounded 
“fiction” and historiography as such.’* Even such authors as 
Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636), who might seem at first to pres- 
ent history and fiction (fabulae) as entirely distinct — since the 
latter are “made up” (fictae) — do present more nuance at closer 
inspection. According to Martin Irvine, Isidore’s definition is 
close to Priscian’s rhetorical doctrine in the Praeexercitamina, 
stating that “a fable is a fictional statement resembling true life 
and showing an image of truth in its structure” (“fabula est ora- 
tio verisimili dispositione imaginem exhibens veritatis”). Truth 
was not exclusive to historical discourse, and fictional discourse 
was neither wholly untruthful nor necessarily less plausible or 
verisimilar than history. 

These plausible fictions, then, were narratives which were 
deemed to treat events that could have happened. This corre- 
sponds very well to what Else Mundal, writing on medieval Ice- 
landic literature, characterizes as the “broad sense” of historical 
truth, in contrast to a narrow sense, meaning true accounts of 
actual events."° In relation to Old Norse saga literature (of the 


13. Mark Chinca, History, Fiction, Verisimilitude: Studies in the Poetics of Gott- 
fried’s “Tristan” (London: The Modern Humanities Research Association 
for The Institute of Germanic Studies, University of London, 1993), 100ff. 

14 I wish to acknowledge my intellectual debt to Simon Gaunt, whose lecture 
“Romancing the Truth: Vernacular History and the Origin of Fiction” at 
Maison Francaise of New York University on November 22, 2016 aided me 
in developing my incipient ideas on this topic. 

15 Martin Irvine, The Making of Textual Culture: “Grammatica” and Literary 
Theory, 350-1100 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 239. 

16 Else Mundal, “The Growth of Consciousness of Fiction in Old Norse Cul- 
ture” in Medieval Narratives between History and Fiction: From the Centre 
to the Periphery of Europe, c. 1100-1400, ed. Panagiotis A. Agapitos and 
Lars B. Mortensen (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, University of 
Copenhagen, 2012), 169-75. 
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classical period), it has been suggested that stories that were 
blatantly untrue did not appeal to audiences, who preferred to 
hear about things that “could have happened.” This holds true 
for a range of medieval European literatures. According to Den- 
nis H. Green, fictionality arose out of a complicity between the 
author and his audience to engage in a game of make-believe, to 
accept accounts that would otherwise have been regarded as un- 
true. This hinges on the ability of the recipient of the discourse 
to “adopt a fictive stance; and thus makes the attitude of the 
audience crucial, allowing for the same text to be interpreted 
as historical, fabricated, or fictional depending on how it was 
received. Green also recognizes that fictional writing derived 
from historical writing, and for a long time lived side by side 
with this genre.” 

For Juan Manuel, in a manner similar to that of the Middle- 
High German poet Thomasin von Zirclaere (c. 1186-c. 1235), the 
didactic function of his writing always took center stage, and so 
a historical or fictional “stance” would not have been essential 
to the reception of his work. The utility of good stories — albeit 
clothed in beautiful falsehoods —lies in their store of virtuous 
examples: 


I am not criticizing adventure stories—even though the 
message of adventures leads us to distort the truth — because 
they depict courtesy and reality: truth is [simply] cloaked in 
fabrications. [...] Even if the stories are not [strictly] true, 
they can nevertheless indicate what a man should do if he 
wishes to lead a good and virtuous life. Therefore, I wish to 
thank those who have rendered many stories into the Ger- 
man language for us. A good story enhances good behavior. 
However, I would have thanked them even more if they had 


17 Ibid., 175. 

18 Dennis H. Green, The Beginnings of Medieval Romance, Fact and Fiction, 
1150-1220 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 4, 12-13 (quote 
on 13). 

19 Ibid., 201. 
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composed tales completely devoid of lies: they would have 
derived even more honor from that.° 


This quote indicates the existence of a demarcation between 
truth and lies, yet also of untrue stories bearing a deeper truth, 
cloaked in lies, that could be profitable. The fact is that the same 
kinds of stories could be perceived as pure entertainment — even 
a sign of depravity — or as instruments of moral instruction and 
edification, depending on the context. That is, both historical 
and fictional narratives could further the moral edification of 
readers or hearers of those discourses.” For Juan Manuel, the 
didactic function of the exemplum needed to be married to the 
narrative mode; and so, more than a historical or fictive stance 
in the reader, the text needed an exemplary mode of articula- 
tion.” He did not display a fear of or anxiety about fiction. On 
the contrary, he used it to the best of his ability to further his 
didactic purposes: 


If it happens one night that he cannot sleep when he goes to 
bed, or that after having slept for a while he wakes up and 
cannot return to sleep, he should take care to do those things 
that aid and save his soul, and increase his honor, and his 


20 Thomasin von Zirclaere, Der Welsche Gast (The Italian Guest), trans. Mari- 
on Gibbs and Winder McConnell (Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute Publica- 
tions, 2009), 69. The edition of the Middle High German text reads: “[I] 
ch schilt die aventiure niht,|swie uns ze liegen geschiht|von der aventiure 
rat, wan si bezeichnunge hat|der zuht unde der warheit;|daz war man mit 
lige kleit. [... S]int die aventiur niht wr,|si bezeichent doch vil gar,|waz ein 
ieglich man tuon sol,|der nach vriimkeit wil leben wol.|da von ich den dan- 
ken wil,|die uns der aventiure villin tiusche zungen hant verkért.|guot aven- 
tiure zuht mért.|doch wold ich in danken baz,|und heten si noch groezer 
ére” Thomasin von Zirclaere, Der Welsche Gast, ed. Eva Willms (Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 2004), 45-46. Cf. C. Stephen Jaeger, The Origins of Courtliness: 
Civilizing Trends and the Formation of Courtly Ideals, 939-1210 (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1985), 266. 

21 Jaeger, The Origins of Courtliness, 232-33. 

22 Jestis Montoya Martinez, “Juan Manuel (1282-1348), in Key Figures in Me- 
dieval Europe: An Encyclopedia, ed. Richard K. Emmerson (London: Rout- 
ledge, 2006), 385. 
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wellbeing and his estate. [... If he cannot sleep, he should 
bid someone to read him some good (hi)stories, from which 
he can take good example. [...] It is good to have them read 
those (hi)stories to him, because he will then leave those 
cares behind, which are unprofitable, and turn towards sleep; 
and if he cannot sleep, he will learn some things that will be 
beneficial. 


This passage echoes closely a section in the Segunda Partida of 
the legal code of Alfonso X, the Siete Partidas, dealing with chiv- 
alry and the knighthood, where it is suggested that while the 
knights eat, or if they cannot sleep, one should read histories to 
them or otherwise cantares de gesta (chansons de geste), i.e., epic 
songs.** To a modern reader, this might primarily signal two dif- 
ferent genres of text, historical (estoria) or fictional (cantar), but 
the important function of these texts here is shared: that of pro- 
viding examples in the form of good deeds done by outstanding 
men of the past.” 


23 “Y si acaeciere que alguna noche non puede dormir luego cuando se echa 
en la cama, o después que 4 dormido una pieca y despierta y non puede 
dormir, deve cuidar en las cosas que deve fazer para [a] provechamiento y 
salvamiento de su alma, y acrecentamiento de su onra y de su pro y de su 
estado. [... S]i non pudiere dormir deve mandar que leyan ante él algunas 
buenas estorias, de que tome buenos exemplos. [...] Y por ende es bien que 
lean antél las dichas estorias, porque salga dél aquel cuidado, que es sin 
provecho, y torne a dormir; y en cuanto non pudiere dormir, que aprenda 
algunas cosas que sean aprovechosas.” Juan Manuel, Obras completas, 404 
(Libro de los estados). The word estoria was likely meant to signify “history” 
(res gesta) in this context, but increasingly came to represent “story” (res 
ficta) as well: Carmen Benito-Vessels, Juan Manuel: Escritura y recreacion 
de la historia (Madison: Hispanic Seminary of Medieval Studies, 1994), 93. 

24 Las Siete Partidas del rey Don Alfonso el Sabio, 3 vols. (Madrid: Real Aca- 
demia de la Historia, 1807), Part. 2, Tit. 21, Law 20. 

25 Emily S. Beck, “Porque oyéndolas les crescian los corazones’: Chivalry and 
the Power of Stories in Alfonso X and Ramon Llull,” Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies 88, no. 2 (2011): 171-72. On Juan Manuel's preference for history over 
trivialities (fabliellas), see Barry Taylor, “La fabliella de Don Juan Manuel,’ 
Revista de poética medieval 4 (2000): 197-98. 
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Medieval Autofiction and the Case against Self-Referentiality 


Geoffrey Gust, in his 2009 monograph Constructing Chaucer, 
defines autofiction as “a story of the self” which is creative, un- 
reliable, and essentially unreal, the main point being that the 
authorial persona created in medieval fictional works is not a 
representation of the “true” author.’ In his Libro de los esta- 
dos (Book of the Estates; 1330), Juan Manuel introduces a fig- 
ure bearing his own name: Don Johan. This character is used 
only sparingly, mentioned by one of the two main characters, 
Julio, as a friend of his. This figure appears to act in support 
of the truth-value of the stories presented in the work.” Refer- 
ences to an authorial “I,” Don Juan (“yo, don Johan”), appear 
in the prologue to several of Juan Manuel’s works and can be 
read as authorial assertions in line with those of his royal uncle 
(“Nos, don Alfonso”), as Manuel Hijano has shown.** They are 
thus analyzed as a discursive strategy used to legitimate the act 
of writing. Hijano argues that mentioning the life and work of 
this “don Johan” acts to indicate the authority of the enunciative 
“I. projecting an ideal image of its referent and establishing the 
auctoritas of the author function (in the Foucauldian sense). 
However, when these self-references appear in relation to clearly 
fictional characters in the Libro de los estados and as judge of the 
value of the exempla in the Conde Lucanor, they serve further 
functions. Here, they become autofictional and metafictional 


26 Geoffrey W. Gust, Constructing Chaucer: Author and Autofiction in the Crit- 
ical Tradition (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2009), 2. 

27 Dunn, “The Structure of Didacticism,’ 66. 

28 Manuel Hijano Villegas, “Historia y poder simbdlico en la obra de don Juan 
Manuel,” Voz y letra: Revista de literatura 25, nos. 1-2 (2014): 71-110. 

29 Ibid., 87-89. Michel Foucault developed the idea of the author as a func- 
tion of the discourse in a 1969 lecture, printed in English as “What Is an 
Author?,’ trans. Donald FE. Bouchard and Sherry Simon, in Language, 
Counter-Memory, Practice: Selected Essays and Interviews, ed. Donald F. 
Bouchard (Oxford: Blackwell, 1977), 113-38. Cf. Leonardo Funes, “Don Juan 
Manuel y la herencia alfonsi; in Actas del VIII Congreso Internacional de la 
Asociacion Hispdnica de Literatura Medieval, ed. Silvia Iriso and Margarita 
Freixas (Barcelona: AHLM, 2000), 788. 
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because of the complexity of the fictions and fictional structures 
in which they appear. Most of Juan Manuel’s works do contain 
some autobiographical references, representing him as an ex- 
pert in matters of knighthood and war against the Muslims,”° 
but in line with Gust’s reading, we can determine they are not 
a simple reference to the “real” Don Juan Manuel. On the other 
hand, reading them solely as an exponent of an author function 
risks separating the fictional discourse, as an autonomous entity, 
from its historical context. 

One might wonder, in this case, if the introduction of ref- 
erential or historical figures signifies an attempt to avoid the 
implied self-referentiality of fiction.” For if fictional narratives 
are characterized by their autonomy, by only referring to things 
contained within the fictional world created by the narrative, 
then the possibility of using fiction to comment on social re- 
ality would be questionable. On this theory, the separation of 
(implied) author and narrator —e.g., the works of Chrétien de 
Troyes or Wolfram von Eschenbach — is crucial;* it means that 
a narrator who is in himself fictional and separate from the au- 
thor who composed the work has been created.# The Don Juan 


30 German Orduna, “La autobiografia literaria de don Juan Manuel,’ in Don 
Juan Manuel: VII centenario (Murcia: Universidad de Murcia/ Academia Al- 
fonso X el Sabio, 1982), 245-58. 

31 This was identified as a characteristic and defining feature of fiction by 
Green in The Beginnings of Medieval Romance, and has been explored also 
by Verbaal in a couple of articles. Green’s argument takes the romances of 
Chrétien de Troyes as the ultimate exponent of fiction in the Middle Ages. 

32 Roberta L. Krueger, “The Author’s Voice: Narrators, Audiences, and the 
Problem of Interpretation, in The Legacy of Chrétien de Troyes, 2 vols., ed. 
Norris J. Lacy, Douglas Kelly, and Keith Busby (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1987), 
1: 115-40; Linda B. Parshall, The Art of Narration in Wolfram’s “Parzival” and 
Albrecht’ “Jiingerer Titurel” (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 
164. 

33 Fleischmann, “On the Representation of History and Fiction in the Middle 
Ages,” 295-96. Cf. Laurence de Looze, Manuscript Diversity, Meaning, and 
Variance in Juan Manuel’s “El Conde Lucanor” (Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press, 2006), 262, on the implied author Juan Manuel as recipient of 
the fifty stories of Part I of El Conde Lucanor, which the real Juan Manuel 
wrote. 
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character in Juan Manuel's works is a fictional character who by 
implication of its referent ties the fiction to its socio-historical 
context of composition. Correspondingly, the selection of his- 
torical figures included in the fictional discourse of El Conde 
Lucanor follows political criteria, according to Carmen Benito- 
Vessels, and thus demonstrates the close ties between literary 
discourse and socio-political context.*4 

According to some scholars, the introduction of historical 
figures into fictional narratives does not transform the narra- 
tives themselves, but rather transforms these historical person- 
ages into devices within the fictional world. In other words, they 
become part of the fiction.* For example, Charlemagne in the 
Chanson de Roland (Song of Roland; eleventh century) is not the 
historical figure we meet in a biography of him; he is a literary 
character. This description of the function of referentiality has 
some merit; yet we could distinguish between at least two differ- 
ent models for interpreting these aspects of fictional literature: 
the supposed intention of the text and the assumed reception by 
the audience(s). Surely, while some fictional narratives could be 
“received as history” in certain contexts, historical figures were 
most likely received as fiction in other literary contexts. Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal consequently argued that historical elements 
present in an epic poem are not incorporated because of their 
historicity, but because they serve a fictional poetics.*° The dif- 
ficulty here lies in distinguishing textual strategy from the po- 
tential reception of the work and its different aspects. Histori- 
cal elements in a fictional discourse could serve different ends, 
depending upon the context of reception. The inclusion of a 
historical figure could serve mainly literary ends for the author 
while being received as a true story of a real person by certain 


34 Cf. Benito-Vessels, Juan Manuel, 87-88. 

35 See, for example, Alberto Voltolini, “Probably the Charterhouse of Parma 
Does Not Exist, Possibly Not Even That Parma,” HUMANA.MENTE: Journal 
of Philosophical Studies 6, no. 25 (2013): 235-61, and Ioan-Radu Motoarca, 
“Fictional Surrogates,’ Philosophia 42, no. 4 (2014): 1033-53. 

36 Ramon Menéndez Pidal, “Poesia e historia en el Mio Cid: El problema de la 
poesia épica,” Nueva Revista de Filologia Espajiola 3, no. 2 (1949): 113-29. 
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audiences, or vice versa. For while Johan in the Libro de los es- 
tados may have been read as a character analogous to either of 
the fictional characters in the same work by a contemporaneous 
or latter-day reader, we should still be sensitive to its intended 
function within the text, in terms of literary strategy. The inten- 
tion of the work on the whole —in this case a question of di- 
dactics rather than diversion or entertainment — then becomes 
crucial to the interpretation. 

The autonomy of fiction has previously been questioned by 
Laura Ashe,” Robert Stein,** and others.” Ashe argued the case 
that insular romances of the late eleventh century shared an 
ethos with histories and embodied both the events of history 
and the pattern of romance. As well, they exercised (or enjoyed) 
“both the freedoms of fiction and the referentiality of history, 
occupying a space between the two.*? We may compare these 
romances to the medieval Islendingaségur, or Icelandic family 
sagas, which were also referential in terms of many historical 
events and characters, but followed a fictional pattern of dis- 
course or mode of storytelling.” 

Several scholars have argued that certain fictions were ac- 
cepted as true in specific contexts.** So whereas a modern con- 
ception of fiction entails the ontological separation between the 
domains of fact and fiction*— where the latter is completely 
self-referential and even in reporting true facts does not bear 
any relation to actual persons or events — I would argue this dis- 


37 Laura Ashe, Fiction and History in England, 1066-1200 (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2007), 24-26. 

38 Robert Stein, Reality Fictions: Romance, History, and Governmental Author- 
ity, 1025-1180 (South Bend: University of Notre Dame Press, 2006). 

39 But cf. Green, The Beginnings of Medieval Romance, 142. 

40 Ashe, Fiction and History in England, 26. 

41 Cf. Mundal, “The Growth of Consciousness of Fiction in Old Norse Cul- 
ture”; Theodore M. Anderson, The Growth of the Medieval Icelandic Sagas 
(1180-1280) (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2006), 207-10. 

42 Cf. Paul Strohm, Hochon’s Arrow: The Social Imagination of Fourteenth- 
Century Texts (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992). 

43 Tzvetan Todorov, Genres in Discourse, trans. Catherine Porter (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990), 25. 
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tinction was not generally in place in the Middle Ages. Stating 
that a historical novel about “Charlemagne” containing infor- 
mation drawn from history still only makes claims about this 
fictional character that bears a resemblance to the historical 
Frankish Emperor may be correct for modern fiction and the 
modern awareness of fictional discourses, but it seems a weak 
proposition in terms of explaining the functions and modalities 
of medieval literature. 


Historical and Fictional Truths in the Works of Don Juan 
Manuel 


In Juan Manuel’s best-known work, El Conde Lucanor, it is pos- 
sible to discern a difference in the treatment of fables on the 
one hand and historical exempla on the other. While the former 
are presented as useful or good examples (enxiemplo bueno), 
and both can be deemed buen seso (good reason), some of the 
latter are also judged as true or as reporting the truth (verdat). 
For whilst fables can contain allegorical or figurative truths, this 
aspect is distinguished from historical truth in the frametale 
narrative encapsulating these exempla. This is somewhat in con- 
trast to the idea that the facts of history are subordinate to a 
higher truth which must be interpreted by the recipient of the 
text, in the sense of the sensus moralis of medieval romance.*4 
Suzanne Fleischmann contends, based on the attitudes of Jean 
Bodel and Alfonso X of Castile-Ledn, that there existed a dis- 
tinction between historical and fictional discourse in the minds 
of originators and recipients of medieval texts, but that “this dis- 
tinction cuts across different lines from our own.’ However, 
Fleischmann goes so far as to state that “the distinction between 
the historical deeds of kings and heroes on the one hand, and 
the legendary embroidery on those deeds, or their invention out 
of fertile poetic imagination, on the other, was at best blurred 


44 Fleischmann, “On the Representation of History and Fiction in the Middle 
Ages,’ 289-90. 
45 Ibid., 299-300. 
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and probably nonexistent in the minds of intended audiences,” 
and that “historical truth was anything that belonged to a widely 
accepted tradition?”° 

It appears Juan Manuel did distinguish between good stories 
and true stories, and that the latter were often deemed true due 
to some idea of historical referentiality. These judgments come 
into play in the final comments of each exemplum in El Conde 
Lucanor, where the diegetic levels of the narrative are transcend- 
ed, insofar as they report that the count was pleased with the 
advice given him by Patronio, and acted upon it, and then that 
“don Johan” deemed it a good example, had it written in “this 
book’, and composed a verse to summarize the lesson.*” The few 
tales in El Conde Lucanor that are given the epithet of true are 
almost exclusively based on actual historical people.** This is not 
likely an attempt to wrest these narratives out of their wider (fic- 
tional) context, but rather a means of demonstrating how his- 
torically true accounts and fables can be both profitable stories, 
if understood and acted upon correctly by the intended audi- 
ence, and, as principally, a mode of overstepping the boundaries 
of genre and modality. 


46 Ibid., 303, 305. 

47 Cf. James Mandrell, “Literary Theory and Medieval Texts: Authority and 
the Worldly Power of Language in El Conde Lucanor,” South Central Review 
8, no. 2 (1991): 10: “what was initially to seem real becomes part of the fic- 
tion proper. The inclusion of Don Juan Manuel at this point not only brings 
into the body of the fiction the putative author, it also details the authorial 
process by which El Conde Lucanor was composed. [...] El Conde Lucanor 
shows Don Juan Manuel not as an author or a compiler or even merely a 
scribe, but, rather, as a kind of ‘commentator’ [...].” 

48 Ex. 18, Don Pero Meléndez de Valdés (doubtful) (“El conde tovo que Patro- 
nio le dezia la verdat;’ 584); Ex. 25, Saladin (“El conde plogo mucho destas 
razones que Patronio le dixo, y tovo que era verdat todo assi como él le 
dizia.” 605); Ex. 27, Alvar Fafiez (“El conde plogo mucho destas cosas que 
Patronio le dixo, y tovo que dezia verdat y muy buen seso.’ 616); Ex. 40, a 
Seneschal of Carcassone (“El conde tovo que era verdat lo que Patronio le 
dizia,” 640); Ex. 42, a false Beguine (“el conde tovo que era verdad esto que 
Patronio le dixo y puso en su coracon de lo fazer assi.” 645); Ex. 44, Pedro 
Nuiiez et al. (“El conde tovo este por buen consejo y por verdadero.’ 652). 
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The story of the three knights in example 15 — Lorenzo Suarez 
Gallinato, Garci Pérez de Vargas, and a third whose name the 
author cannot recall (non me acuerdo del nombre, 578), though 
they were the best in the world — uses an historical episode and 
a setting that was recognizable to its intended audience. It is set 
during the siege of Seville by King Fernando III (Juan Manuel's 
grandfather) in 1247-1248. The brave and saintly king in the ex- 
ample is implicitly contrasted with the powerful but hostile king 
who seeks an excuse to attack the count Lucanor, his erstwhile 
enemy, which in the frame of the narrative is recounted to Pat- 
ronio. This hostile relationship, which causes the count to seek 
his councilors’ advice, echoes Juan Manuel’s own contentious 
experiences with Alfonso XI (r. 1312-1350), and thus becomes a 
commentary on his own life as well as a profitable example for 
others in a similar situation. The story Patronio uses to illustrate 
why Lucanor should be patient and suffer the fear and anxiety of 
the situation without acting rashly, recounts how the knights in 
a test of courage went up to strike the gate of the city with their 
lances, provoking the attack of ten thousand defending Muslim 
soldiers. When the defenders attack, the knight who waits lon- 
gest to clash with the multitude, Lorenzo Suarez, is deemed the 
bravest, since he quietly withstood the fear and did not panic. 
The narrative marries an anecdote about historical figures to lit- 
erary structural principles in order to present the didactic mes- 
sage of the fiction in an appealing way.” The historical account 
is not represented mimetically, in full detail, but rather a single 
aspect of that narrative is used to symbolically illustrate a moral, 
determined by Juan Manuel.” 

In another example (28) using the knight Lorenzo Suarez as 
protagonist, Juan Manuel seems to exculpate him for his dis- 
loyalty, for which he was exiled by Fernando III, perhaps in an 
attempt to excuse his own recurring conflicts with Alfonso XI. 
This rebellious trait is a recurring characteristic in several of the 


49 Reinaldo Ayerbe-Chaux, El Conde Lucanor: Materia tradicional y originali- 
dad creadora (Madrid: J. Porrtia, 1975), 91-95. 
50 Benito-Vessels, Juan Manuel, 97. 
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historical figures represented in El Conde Lucanor (among them 
Fernan Gonzalez).* In all this, Juan Manuel uses a historical 
mode — in contrast to other instances, for example, those based 
on fables — wherein an aspect of a reality element is adapted to 
the moral-didactic intention of the text. Unlike Reinaldo Ayer- 
be-Chaux, who points out the entirely imaginative character of 
this example, history subsumed into fiction, Carmen Benito- 
Vessels does not defend the autonomy of the fictional narrative, 
but rather signals its pseudo-referentiality. Referentiality here is 
not representational (mimetic) but illustrative (symbolic): Juan 
Manuel chose to represent those aspects of the history or legend 
of a historical figure that he considered exemplary.” Reality ele- 
ments serve to upset the autonomy of the fictional and reinforce 
its (pseudo-)referentiality, serving the didactic aims of the text 
but resulting in a form of modal instability. The text reimagines 
an episode from the Estoria de Espanna, retaining the historical 
setting but recreating its significance in a new discursive con- 
text. In so doing, Juan Manuel is able to appropriate the truth 
claims of the historical genre (having presented his biased se- 
lection of history in the abbreviated version of the Estoria de 
Espanna, the Cronica abreviada), the modalities of which he 
incorporates into his story, while using the exemplarity inher- 
ent in the structure of the exempla genre, thus making possible 
the elevation of rebellion and political ambition to the status of 
praiseworthy example.* 


51 Ayerbe-Chaux, El Conde Lucanor, 87-88; Maria Cecilia Ruiz, Literatura y 
politica: el “Libro de los estados” y el “Libro de las armas” de don Juan Man- 
uel (Potomac: Scripta Humanistica, 1989), 110, 118-19. Cf. Olivier Biaggini, 
“Histoire et fiction dans lceuvre de Don Juan Manuel: de la Crénica abre- 
viada a El Conde Lucanor; e-Spania 23 (2016), https://journals.openedition. 
org/e-spania/25253 

52 Ayerbe-Chaux, El Conde Lucanor, 91; Benito-Vessels, Juan Manuel, 97-101, 
108. Cf. Robert Scholes, James Phelan, and Robert L. Kellogg, The Nature of 
Narrative (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 84. 

53 Benito-Vessels, Juan Manuel, 108-9. 
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When the fiftieth and final exemplum of El Conde Lu- 
canor — which uses Saladin as its protagonist —is presented 
as a means of knowing the truth of what is the most important 
virtue for a man to possess, Patronio is not referring to historical 
truth.* Neither was Juan Manuel interested in this story for its 
historical accuracy but rather because of its ability to demon- 
strate in a pleasing and entertaining manner a perpetual truth. 
The memory of things that have happened (ie., the events of 
history), are essential to what Juan Manuel considered knowl- 
edge (saber) and that the ancients recorded in books, but they 
are valuable because of their utility and exemplarity.* Similar- 
ly, John of Salisbury defended “the notion that the truth of a 
thing lies more in its moral utility than in its actual relation to 
‘reality?’” Thus, historical truth need not be a matter of fact. 

Nevertheless, apart from the fact of a consciousness of fic- 
tion, or a boundary — however porous — between history and 
fiction, there exists the question of the presence of a playful- 
ness in overstepping that boundary. The Libro de las tres ra- 


54 Ayerbe-Chaux, El Conde Lucanor, 124-37; Maria Cecilia Ruiz, “Theft in Juan 
Manuel's El Conde Lucanor,” in Crime and Punishment in the Middle Ages: 
Mental-Historical Investigations of Basic Human Problems and Social Re- 
sponses, ed. Albrecht Classen and Connie Scarborough (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
2012), 263-70. 

55 Juan Manuel, Obras completas, 666-73. 

56 “Comoquier que entre Dios y los omnes 4 muy pequefia comparacién, 
como puede seer entre criador y criatura, pero porque tovo nuestro sefor 
Dios por bien quel omne fuese fecho a su semejanca, y esta semejanza es la 
razon y el saber y el libre albedrio que Dios puso en el ombre, y porque los 
omnes son cosa fallecedera muy aina, tan bien en la vida como en el saber, 
que fue una de las sefialadas cosas para que Dios nuestro sefor lo crio, tovi- 
eron por bien los sabios antiguos de fazer libros en que posieron los saberes 
y las remembrangas de las cosas que pasaron, tan bien de las leyes que an los 
omnes para salvar las animas (a que llaman Testamento Viejo y Testamento 
Nuevo), como de los ordenamientos y posturas que fizieron los papas, y los 
emperadores y reyes (a que llaman decreto y decretales y leyes y fueros), 
como de los saberes (a que Ilaman ‘ciencias’ y ‘artes’), como de los grandes 
fechos y cosas que pasaron (a que llaman ‘cronicas’).” Juan Manuel, Obras 
completas, 46 (Cronica abreviada). 

57 Sian Echard, Arthurian Narrative in the Latin Tradition (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1998), 32. 
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zones (Book of the Three Reasons; 1345),* often interpreted as 
the political testament of Don Juan Manuel, is a singular work 
of fictional history writing. This late work is also highly char- 
acterized by his own personal experiences, both in terms of his 
interactions with kings and experiences in his daily life. In the 
text, Juan Manuel sets out to present to the reader his rights to 
the Castilian throne, representing himself as the culmination 
of a lineage characterized by the fulfilment of Christian, aris- 
tocratic, and warrior virtues. In so doing, he creates a narrative 
that is intended to be historically accurate, based on eyewitness 
accounts, and which explicitly aims to convey historical truths; 
yet to modern scholarship his text appears highly fictionalized, 
influenced by folklore and marked by a conscious distortion of 
facts.°° Why? It can be related to the idea of plausibility. 

David Wacks has analyzed Juan Manuel’s complex relation- 
ship to Andalusi culture as a colonizer’s experience. His works 
were influenced, to some degree, by Arabic storytelling, not 
least the frametale structure of the Sendebar and Calila e Dimna, 
and “[i]n the maqamat of the Andalusi author al-Saraqusti, the 
anecdotal frame of performance suggests a continuity between 
the world of the tale and that of the audience, with the narra- 
tor linking the two through first person perspective (i.e., ‘I saw 
x happen and now I relate it to you’). It heralds the introduc- 
tion of plausible fictionality to medieval narrative.” This speaks 
to the discursive common ground shared with historiography. 


58 Previously known as the Libro de las armas. 

59 Alan Deyermond, “Cuentos orales y estructure formal en el Libro de las tres 
razones (Libro de las armas); in Don Juan Manuel: VII centenario (Murcia: 
Universidad de Murcia/Academia Alfonso X el Sabio, 1982), 75-87. 

60 Ruiz, Literatura y politica, 108-11; Leonardo Funes, “Entre politica y lit- 
eratura: estrategias discursivas en don Juan Manuel; Medievalia 18, no. 1 
(2015): 9-25. 

61 David A. Wacks, “Reconquest Colonialism and Andalusi Narrative Practice 
in the ‘Conde Lucanor?” Diacritics 36, nos. 3-4 (2006): 87-103. 

62 David A. Wacks, Framing Iberia: “Maqamat” and Frametale Narratives in 
Medieval Spain (Boston and Leiden: Brill, 2007), 49. See also Rina Drory, 
Models and Contacts: Arabic Literature and Its Impact on Medieval Jewish 
Culture (Boston and Leiden: Brill, 2000). 
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But Juan Manuel's debt to Arabic storytelling in the form of the 
frametale genre also affects the message, since, as Wacks high- 
lights, it “juxtaposes the explicit didactic program of the author 
with the more ambiguous lessons expressed by the tales them- 
selves and decoded by the reader. This juxtaposition opens a 
space between our author and his narrative’ Again, Juan Man- 
uel’s strategic use of reality elements need not correspond to his 
audience's reading of the exempla, since these polyphonously 
are open to multiple interpretations. The type of discourse sug- 
gests that the truth present in the narratives is exterior and prior 
to the composition of the work, and that this truth is thus not 
created by its author, but merely revealed to its audience.** 
Nonetheless, plausible fictionality can be achieved without 
the need to introduce “reality elements” or autobiographical de- 
tails. The use of personal details and the creation of autofiction 
in this period must be explained by reference to other aspects of 
the discourse. One suggestion is that personal details and self- 
naming would have worked to establish precisely a means of 
contact and a specific relationship to the intended audience.® 
It might also be a play on the discursive common ground be- 
tween history and fiction, sharing their pursuit of plausibility, 
a way of grounding the fictional world in the lived experience 
of the audience. Correspondingly, Boccacio's Decameron — an- 
other frametale narrative akin to El Conde Lucanor — is set ina 
context that would have a very direct relevance to its audience 


63 Wacks, Framing Iberia, 133. Mario Cossio Olavide, “Algunos moros muy 
sabidores: Virtuous Muslim Kings in Examples 30 and 41 of El conde Lu- 
canor,” Bulletin of Spanish Studies 97, no. 2 (2020): 127-38, analyzes a couple 
of narratives from the Conde Lucanor to demonstrate how Juan Manuel, 
using the example of two Muslim kings —al-Mu’tamid of Seville and al- 
Hakam al-Mustansir, the Umayyad caliph — offers positive models of vir- 
tuous kingship by adapting Andalusi historical and folkloric traditions. 

64 Marta Lacomba, “Escritura, ética y politica en la segunda parte de El libro 
del Conde Lucanor,’ e-Spania 21 (2015), https://journals.openedition.org/e- 
spania/24747. 

65 Haug, Vernacular Literary Theory in the Middle Ages, 135. 
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in their social and historical situation. This would speak against 
the autonomy of the fictional world. 

Did these reality elements then raise or deconstruct the sta- 
tus of the discourse as fiction — turning it into something akin 
to history or historically based didactic fiction? Did they un- 
settle the reader’s sense of what was real and what was make- 
believe? If we look to similar literary elements in modern lit- 
erature, they signal an acute awareness of generic boundaries. 
The play on these boundaries destabilizes them and gives rise 
to questions about the nature of reality and the stories we tell. 
For Juan Manuel, the primary motivation was to create plausible 
and convincing exemplary stories. He was determined to write 
effective didactic tales. The reality elements that he sometimes 
used, some of them based on the introduction of an authorial al- 
ter ego, others on episodes or figures from historiography, must 
be read in line with his overall didactic aims. This upsetting of 
the narrative voice can be compared to Mundal’s discussion of 
how saga authors played with the boundaries between the real 
and the fantastic. The play on the borderline between realism 
and fantasy marks an awareness of that line rather than a lack of 
consciousness and so complicates our understanding of history 
and fiction in the Old Norse context.” Likewise, the conscious 
playfulness with the boundary between the fictional world of 
the exempla and the lived experience of the author and audience 
in fourteenth-century Castile is a literary device that demon- 
strates the complexity and multivalence of medieval fiction. 


66 According to Mandrell, “Literary Theory and Medieval Texts,’ 9: “at the 
level of narrative organization, the diegetic and situational repetitions tend 
towards the commonality of everyday existence. It is the nature of E] Conde 
Lucanor to extend outwards in an increasingly generalized way and not to 
close in upon itself, either as a function of its being read or of its being 
the embodiment of the author who created the fiction and the role that he 
plays.” 

67 Mundal, “The Growth of Consciousness of Fiction in Old Norse Culture,” 
192-93. 
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Conclusion: Reality Elements in Medieval Fiction 


Factual and fictional discourses were distinct, but there was 
significant discursive common ground, and authors quite con- 
sciously played with this aspect of literary discourse. In effect, 
Juan Manuel and other medieval authors had a sophisticated 
grasp of what they and their audiences would expect from a his- 
torical or a fictional work of literature. This does not imply that 
these discourses were entirely distinct or wholly stable. On the 
contrary, there is research on several medieval European liter- 
ary contexts that strongly suggests that the discursive common 
ground shared between historical and fictional modes of story- 
telling was continuously in effect during several centuries after 
the “invention” of medieval fiction —a process that in itself was 
not a sudden revolution but rather a gradual and processual de- 
velopment.® There is good reason to believe that authors wrote 
fictions that used reality elements not principally to verify the 
authenticity or historicity of their tales, but to embrace the dis- 
cursive common ground between the two modes — foreground- 
ing plausibility, embracing pseudo-referentiality, destabilizing 
the vague distinctions between history and fiction — ultimately 
to enhance the fictional mode as an interpretation of lived real- 
ity. It was a model for commenting on society in the guise of 
literary play. The aim was to achieve the balance between en- 
tertainment, example, and history that Lars Boje Mortensen ar- 
gues for in relation to twelfth-century historical culture. To be 
sure, the further investigation of these traits in medieval fiction 
might augment our knowledge of another kind of historicity in 
medieval fiction: not its potential connection to actual events 
in the past, but rather the condition of fictional narratives as 
historically and socially situated cultural objects that vary and 


68 See Kim Bergqvist, “Truth and Invention in Medieval Texts,” Roda da For- 
tuna: Revista Eletronica sobre Antiguidade e Medievo 2, no. 2 (2013): 229-30. 

69 Lars Boje Mortensen, “The Glorious Past: Entertainment, Example or His- 
tory? Levels of Twelfth-Century Historical Culture,” Culture and History 13 
(1994): 68-69. 
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transform in their movement between spatial and temporal 
contexts.”° 


7o Cf. Francisco Bautista, “Pseudo-historia y leyenda en la historiografia me- 
dieval: la Condesa Traidora,’ in El relato historiogrdafico: textos y tradiciones 
en la Espana medieval, ed. Francisco Bautista (London: Department of His- 
panic Studies, Queen Mary, University of London, 2006), 96. 
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How the Barking Nuns Forgot Their 
Abbesses 


Cynthia Turner Camp 


Forgetting the past is normally seen as a problem historians 
are tasked to overcome.' They strive to recover a past silenced 
by earlier generations or deliberately suppressed by authoritar- 
ian regimes,’ or else to open up the repressed social trauma of 
an event like the Holocaust or the Norman Conquest.} Schol- 
ars of medieval English women’s history grapple regularly with 
the parallel problem of missing, suppressed, or never produced 
records: female voices obscured within men’s accounts of their 
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Elaine Treharne, Living through Conquest: The Politics of Early English, 
1020-1220 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), esp. 54-61, 69-90. 
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lives,t women’s writings “overwritten by monastic historians,” 


or 


anonymous texts whose authors’ identities are lost to time. 


This is a particular issue for English nuns who, unlike monks 
and canons, did not write chronicles.° While David Knowles’s 
claim that “intimate or detailed records of the nunneries are al- 
most entirely wanting” is an overstatement, as witnessed by the 
foundation narratives the nuns created and the cartularies they 
compiled,’ scholars face a dearth of materials for understanding 
nunnery history and nuns’ own perception of their pasts. 


Yet forgetting is not always an act of historical desecration or 


a symptom of traumatic repression; rather, history is “as much 


4 
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HOW THE BARKING NUNS FORGOT THEIR ABBESSES 


about forgetting as it is about remembering.”* Forgetting — or 
more properly, the judicious privileging of some events over 
others — is a necessary historiographic operation, for it is im- 
possible to emplot everything into a coherent presentation of a 
meaningful past. In the ever-shifting historiographic negotia- 
tions of sifting the meaningful from the incidental, forgetting 
indicates active choice. As Michel de Certeau explains, decisions 
of omission and inclusion “are signs of a selection between what 
is excluded as obsolete, and what is considered as homogeneous 
to the present time, or ‘fundamental.”® In extracting the recog- 
nizable aspects of the past to construct a useful identity for the 
present, the present exposes its unspoken values in what it rel- 
egates to obsolescence.” 

In the field of women’s history, the forgetting of female textu- 
al and social agency has recently become a methodological op- 
portunity. Maximizing their approaches to extant documents, 
scholars have inferred writings that once existed, identifying 
now-lost saints’ lives and historical narratives.” These lacunae in 
the written record have also engendered theoretically supple ap- 
proaches that decenter linear narrative and genealogical models 
of history-production — exactly those structures that encourage 
selective forgetting — to consider instead webs of affinity and 
supratemporal connections.” Diane Watt in particular issues a 


8 Hayden White, “Guilty of History? The Longue Durée of Paul Ricoeur,’ His- 
tory and Theory 46, no. 2 (2007): 233-51, at 237; see further Anders Schin- 
kel, “History and Historiography in Process,’ History and Theory 43, no. 1 
(2004): 39-56, at 46 et passim. 

9 Michel de Certeau, The Writing of History, trans. Tom Conley (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1988), 137. 

10 See Jay Paul Gates, “The ‘Worcester’ Historians and Eadric Streona’s Execu- 
tion,” in Capital and Corporal Punishment in Anglo-Saxon England, ed. Jay 
Paul Gates and Nicole Marafioti (Woodbridge: Boydell, 2014). 

11 Watt, “Literature in Pieces.” For examples of such recovery, see Amt, “Foun- 
dation Legend”; Katie Ann-Marie Bugyis, “Recovering the Histories of 
Women Religious in England in the Central Middle Ages: Wilton Abbey 
and Goscelin of Saint-Bertin,” Journal of Medieval History 42, no. 3 (2016): 
285-303. 

12 Gabrielle M. Spiegel, “Genealogy: Form and Function in Medieval Histori- 
cal Narrative,” History and Theory 22, no. 1 (1983): 43-53. On webs of affinity, 
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call to “embrace the disrupted, discontinuous, fragmentary na- 
ture of the [women’s] history that has come down to us”: that 
is, to use fractures in women’s history both to interrogate the 
processes through which history gets made and to consider the 
possibilities of thinking beyond the normative linearity of his- 
tory writing. 

Both approaches to historiographic forgetting — the (medi- 
eval) discriminating preservation of past events and the (cur- 
rent) creative investigation of alternate memorial modes — in- 
form my examination of Barking Abbey’s memorial processes. 
I look beyond narrative evidence by turning to an oft-neglected 
body of material: the liturgy. In particular, I examine how the 
later medieval Barking nuns commemorated their early ab- 
besses through yearly anniversary masses, both emphasizing 
their individual achievements and aggregating them into a col- 
lective whole. By doing so, they construct a conventual identity 
through this ritual form. Like most nunneries, Barking left no 
chronicle or cartulary, even though the nunnery enjoyed a ro- 
bust literary culture.’t However, the Barking Ordinal — the litur- 
gical manuscript that contains the directions for how the Divine 
Office, Mass, and other rites were to be performed — includes 
entries that allow us to reconstruct the way the nuns remem- 
bered their community members. Of course, this remembrance 
was itself selective, and the Ordinal also forgets male figures key 
to the abbey’s development, thus privileging female agency in 
Barking’s history. By exercising careful control over the precise 


see Camp, Anglo-Saxon Saints’ Lives, 91-99; Cynthia Turner Camp, “Look- 
ing for Holy Grandmothers in Late Medieval Nunneries,’ in Remembering 
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McAvoy, and Roberta Magnani (Cambridge: D.S. Brewer, 2015), 1-12. 
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dieval Literary Culture: Authorship and Authority in a Female Community 
(York: York Medieval Press, 2012). 
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rites through which they prayed for their early abbesses’ souls, 
the nuns of Barking engaged in the historiographic dialectic of 
remembering and forgetting to craft a decidedly, almost exclu- 
sively, female heritage that negotiates the achievements of indi- 
vidual abbesses with a singular nunnery identity. 

This recuperation of Barking’s ritual commemorative pro- 
cesses is also, therefore, a recuperation of the liturgy not just as a 
religious performance but also as a key recollective — even his- 
toriographic — mode. These are the practices that most shaped 
monks’ and nuns’ daily lives, informing the way institutions re- 
membered. As Margot Fassler has argued, “liturgy is indeed the 
foundation for understanding and representing the past during 
several centuries in the Middle Ages,” and her own work with 
Chartres has demonstrated the centrality of liturgical forms for 
both secular and ecclesiastical understandings of the past. Be- 
cause the Mass, Divine Office, and ad hoc ceremonies are en- 
acted practices rather than static texts, liturgical rites transmit 
historical information differently than narrative writing. The in- 
tensely somatic nature of liturgical performance — standing and 
kneeling, singing and listening — would have enabled invisible 
theological concepts and past events to become experientially 
present in the minds and bodies of those who enacted it.* More- 


15 Margot E. Fassler, “The Liturgical Framework of Time and the Representa- 
tion of History,’ in Representing History, 900-1300: Art, Music, History, ed. 
Robert A. Maxwell (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 
2010), 149-71, at 155, and Fassler, The Virgin of Chartres: Making History 
through Liturgy and the Arts (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010). See 
further Susan Boynton, “Writing History with Liturgy,’ Representing His- 
tory, 900-1300: Art, Music, History, ed. Robert A. Maxwell (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2010), 187-200. For a contrasting view, 
see Gabrielle Spiegel, “Memory and History: Liturgical Time and Historical 
Time,’ History and Theory 41, no. 2 (2002): 1-13. 

16 Carol Symes, “Liturgical Texts and Performative Practices,’ in Understand- 
ing Medieval Liturgy: Essays in Interpretation, ed. Helen Gittos and Sarah 
Hamilton (Burlington: Ashgate, 2016), 239-67, and Eric Palazzo, “Art, Lit- 
urgy, and the Five Senses in the Early Middle Ages,’ Viator 41, no. 1 (2010): 
25-56. Jill Stevenson makes compatible arguments from the perspective of 
cognitive theory in “Rhythmic Liturgy, Embodiment and Female Authority 
in Barking’s Easter Plays,” in Barking Abbey, ed. Brown and Bussell, 245-66. 
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over, its multitemporal interweaving of Biblical and historical 
events, which were experienced repeatedly within the rhythms 
of individual services and across the liturgical year, reinforced 
the typological and cyclical temporal patterns of medieval his- 
toriography.” As communally performed prayer, the liturgy’s 
constant repetition by the convent would have cultivated a col- 
lective experience of this embodied mode of encountering the 
past; the convent “will be realized as a communal entity through 
shared supplication” to God on behalf of the community’s mem- 
bers, living and dead." 

As one of England’s most ancient nunneries, Barking had 
a long history to manage. Founded in the seventh century by 
Erkenwald, bishop of London, for his sister Ethelburg, it fea- 
tures prominently in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History.” After being 
devastated by the Viking invasions of the ninth century, Bark- 
ing was re-established in the tenth,”° and it grew to be the third 
wealthiest nunnery in England at Domesday even though it 
was not patronized by the House of Wessex like the other ma- 


17 Owain Tudor Edwards, “Dynamic Qualities in the Medieval Office,” in 
Liturgy and the Arts in the Middle Ages: Studies in Honour of C. Clifford 
Flanigan, ed. Eva Louise Lillie and Nils Holger Petersen (Copenhagen: Mu- 
seum Tusculanum Press, 1996), 36-63; Cynthia Hahn, “Picturing the Text: 
Narrative in the Life of Saints? Art History 13, no. 1 (1990): 1-33; Fassler, “Li- 
turgical Framework’; Gabrielle M. Spiegel, “Structures of Time in Medieval 
Historiography,’ Medieval History Journal 19, no. 1 (2016): 1-13. 

18 Sara Gorman, “Anglo-Norman Hagiography as Institutional Historiogra- 
phy: Saints’ Lives in Late Medieval Campsey Ash Priory,’ The Journal of 
Medieval Religious Cultures 37, no. 2 (2011): 110-28, at 123, speaking of calls 
to corporate prayer in saints’ lives. For a sociological perspective on this 
phenomenon, see Todd Nicholas Fuist, “Talking to God Among a Cloud of 
Witnesses: Collective Prayer as a Meaningful Performance, Journal for the 
Scientific Study of Religion 54, no. 3 (2015): 523-39. 

19 Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English People, ed. Bertram Colgrave and 
R.A.B. Mynors (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969), 4.6-11, pp. 354-66. 

20 Foot, Veiled Women, 2.27-33; Donna Bussell and Jennifer N. Brown, “Bark- 
ing’s Lives, the Abbey and Its Abbesses,’ in Barking Abbey, ed. Brown and 
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Houses (London: Continuum, 2003), 84, 87-88, 156-57, 167-70. 
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jor pre-Conquest nunneries.” Its post-Conquest fortunes were 
cemented when William the Conqueror, residing there tempo- 
rarily while waiting for the Tower of London to be constructed, 
confirmed the convent’s landholdings and privileges.” This oc- 
curred during the tenure of Abbess £lfgifu, an intrepid leader 
who directed the rebuilding of the abbey precinct, translated the 
relics of Barking’s three saints into the new abbey church in the 
face of episcopal resistance, and commissioned the itinerant ha- 
giographer Goscelin of Saint-Bertin to write formal vitae for the 
abbey’s saints.* Throughout the later Middle Ages, Barking had 
a thriving literary community, where the nuns wrote, read, and 
commissioned devotional texts in many genres. 

Those devotional texts included liturgical productions, and 
we can partly recover Barking’s ritual life from three extant man- 
uscripts.* Cardiff Public Library MS 1.381 contains Goscelin’s 
late eleventh-century vitae and lectiones for the three Barking 


21 Julia Crick, “The Wealth, Patronage, and Connections of Women’s Houses 
in Anglo-Saxon England,’ Revue Bénédictine 109 (1999): 154-85, at 165, 161- 
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62; Calendar of the Charter Rolls Preserved in the Public Record Office, vol. 5 
(London: Stationery Office, 1916), 284 (Barking 9). 

23 On the reconstruction and translation efforts, see Kay Slocum, “Goscelin of 
Saint-Bertin and the Translation Ceremony for Saints Ethelburg, Hildelith 
and Wulfhild,’ in Barking Abbey, ed. Brown and Bussell, 78, 82-85, and Paul 
Antony Hayward, “Translation Narratives in Post-Conquest Hagiography 
and English Resistance to the Norman Conquest,” Anglo-Norman Studies 21 
(1998): 67-93, at 81-83. For Goscelin’s vitae and lectiones, see below, n. 25. 

24 Bussell and Brown, “Barking’s Lives,” 14-16. Studies of Barking’s liturgical 
efforts include Slocum, “Goscelin”; Slocum, “Ritual and Ceremony at Bark- 
ing Abbey,” Magistra 16, no. 2 (2010): 94-110; Stevenson, “Rhythmic Lit- 
urgy”; Anne Bagnall Yardley, “Liturgy as the Site of Creative Engagement: 
Contributions of the Nuns of Barking” in Barking Abbey, ed. Brown and 
Bussell, 267-82; Anne Bagnall Yardley, Performing Piety: Musical Culture 
in Medieval English Nunneries (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2006), esp. 
179-202. For Barking’s manuscripts, see David N. Bell, What Nuns Read: 
Books and Libraries in Medieval English Nunneries (Kalamazoo: Cistercian 
Publications, 1995), 107-20. 
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saints, Ethelburg, Hildelith, and Wulfhild.* Barking’s fifteenth- 
century hymnal, Cambridge, Trinity College, Ms 1226 (0.3.54), 
includes standard hymns and hymns specifically composed 
(possibly by the Barking nuns) for the convent’s feasts.”® Finally, 
the early fifteenth-century Ordinal, Oxford, University College 
MS 169, outlines the way that the Office and Mass were to be per- 
formed at Barking.” It also includes a detailed calendar, direc- 
tions for special rites (such as the Easter liturgical drama), and 
orders for auxiliary rituals like a royal entry or the profession of 
a nun. Importantly, the Ordinal positions itself not simply as a 
prompt for liturgical performance, but as a memorial document; 
an opening memorandum, immediately following the calendar, 
explains that the manuscript was compiled under the direction 
of Abbess Sybil de Felton (1393-1419) to be a “perpetual remem- 
brance” for use by “future abbesses.”** At various points it also 
names nuns who oversaw ritual changes and articulates the 
reasons for these changes, commemorating the nunnery’s past 
on multiple levels. This rich, detailed document — so distinc- 
tive in its customs that Richard Pfaff warns against extrapolat- 
ing other nunneries’ observances from it*° — codifies the rituals 
specific to Barking as a carefully orchestrated configuration of 
nunnery identity, a “prescriptive template for what should occur 


25 Edited in Marvin L. Colker, “Texts of Jocelyn of Canterbury Which Relate 
to the History of Barking Abbey,’ Studia Monastica 7 (1965): 383-460. I cite 
from this edition of Goscelin’s vitae and lectiones. 

26 Available online as a digital facsimile from the Trinity College Cambridge 
website at https://mss-cat.trin.cam.ac.uk/Manuscript/O.3.54. See Yardley, 
Performing Piety, 192-98. 

27 ‘The ordinal has been edited in full by J.B.L. Tolhurst as The Ordinale and 
Customary of the Benedictine Nuns of Barking Abbey, 2 vols., HBS 65-66 
(London: Henry Bradshaw Society, 1927-28), hereafter cited as Ordinal. 

28 Ordinal, 1.13: “perpetuum commemoraturum’; “ad usum Abbitssarum [...] 
in futurum’; see Yardley, “Liturgy as the Site,” 270-71. 

29 Yardley, “Liturgy as the Site”; Stevenson, “Rhythmic Liturgy,” 245-46. 

30 Richard W. Pfaff, The Liturgy in Medieval England: A History (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2009), 347-49. 
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in performance,’ that reveals the nuns’ spiritual and memorial 
priorities.* 

The Ordinal consistently emphasizes Barking’s female agency 
and lineage. Beyond highlighting the nuns’ roles in its textual 
production and liturgical innovation, the Ordinal highlights 
holy women as the abbey’s spiritual grandmothers, especially in 
the calendar’s emphasis on female saints. It records twelve non- 
Barking English female saints to be honored in the Daily Office 
and/or at Mass, some rarely commemorated outside their home 
institutions.” The three Barking saints, Ethelburg, Hildelith, and 
Wulfhild, were celebrated eleven times during the year, counting 
octaves, and select pre-Conquest nuns were commemorated as 
well. The March 7th feast for the eleventh-century relic transla- 
tion foregrounds Edith and Tortgyth, the two Barking nuns dis- 
cussed in Bede's Ecclesiastical History, in the Vespers and Mat- 
ins antiphons, versicles, and prayers. The same day’s readings 
also honor Abbess lfgifu, and the Matins lessons come from 
Goscelin’s lectiones for the translation, in which A‘lfgifu is the 
major player. Goscelin emphasizes her initiative in rebuilding 
the abbey, getting episcopal authorization for the translations, 
and overseeing the translations themselves. The March 7 feast 
thereby confirms the central role of famed pre-Conquest nuns 
while also establishing Abbess Alfgifu’s reconstruction of the 
abbey precinct as the modern nunnery’s starting point. Bringing 
together these holy women within the liturgical year, the Ordi- 
nal enables a supratemporal recognition of female accomplish- 
ment, associating significant women across the centuries and 
bringing them into focus in the modern nuns’ devotions. 

This emphasis on female affinities is more pronounced in its 
arrangements for abbesses’ and prioresses’ obits. Praying for the 
dead was a core function of every religious house, and obits, re- 
corded in calendars or in separate lists, preserve the names and 


31 Symes, “Liturgical Texts,” 2.44, italics in original. See also Boynton, “Writing 
History with Liturgy,” 188. 

32 Camp, “Looking for Grandmothers,’ 156-57. 

33. “Two Accounts of the Translation” in Colker, “Texts of Jocelyn,” 435-52; Slo- 
cum, “Goscelin,” 74, 81-85. 
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death-dates (rarely death-years) of those individuals, including 
lay patrons, for whose souls the institution was bound to pray.** 
On the individual's death-day, the community typically said a 
memorial mass, sometimes with special prayers and antiphons. 
There may have been a procession, alms were distributed to the 
poor or assigned to the convent, and the convent also received 
pittances (extra dishes at mealtime). Because anniversary 
masses were arranged by the individual before death, histori- 
ans typically study them as evidence for relationships between 
institutions and patrons, and for lay individuals’ devotional in- 
clinations, not as evidence of institutional identity construction. 
However, the recording of obits in calendars could bea historical 
activity (preserving for later generations the names of abbesses 
and patrons) as well as a historiographic one (the creation of an 
institutional past through the selective action of recording).3* As 


34 Forauseful distinction between necrologies (lists of names to be read on the 
death-day) and obituaries (lists for the performance of anniversary masses), 
see Jean-Loup LeMaitre, “Nécrologes et obituaires: une source privilégiée 
pour Lhistoire des institutions ecclésiastiques et de la société au Moyen 
Age?” in Le médiéviste devant ses sources: Questions et Méthodes, ed. Claude 
Carozzi and Huguette Taviani-Carozzi (Aix-en-Provence: Publications de 
PUniversité de Provence, 2004), 25-39; K.S.B. Keats-Rohan, “Testimonies 
of the Living Dead: The Martyrology-Necrology and the Necrology in the 
Chapter-Book of Mont-Saint-Michel (Avranches, Bibliothéque municipale, 
Ms 214), in The Durham “Liber Vitae” and Its Context, ed. David Rollason 
et al. (Woodbridge: Boydell Press, 2004), 165-89, at 169. 

35 Practices varied widely. For examples, see Emilie Amt, “Ela Longespee’s 
Roll of Benefits: Piety and Reciprocity in the Thirteenth Century,’ Traditio 
64 (2009): 1-56; Janet Burton, “Commemoration and Memorialization in a 
Yorkshire Context,” in The Durham “Liber Vitae” and Its Context, ed. Rol- 
lason et al., 221-31, at 225-27, 228-29; William of Malmesbury, The Early 
History of Glastonbury: De antiquitate Glastonie ecclesie, ed. and trans. John 
Scott (Woodbridge: Boydell Press, 1981), 162-63. Compare the anniversaries 
Catherine de’ Medici established for herself at the Italian convent of Santa 
Maria Annunziata in Florence: K.J.P. Lowe, Nuns’ Chronicles and Convent 
Culture in Renaissance and Counter-Reformation Italy (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2003), 276-77. 

36 Robin Fleming, “History and Liturgy at pre-Conquest Christ Church,’ 
Haskins Society Journal 6 (1994): 67-82; Keats-Rohan, “Testimonies,” 174; 
Lynda Rollason, “The Late Medieval Non-Monastic Entries in the Durham 
Liber Vitae,’ in The Durham “Liber Vitae” and Its Context, ed. Rollason et al., 
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Robin Fleming has shown for Christ Church Canterbury, such 
lists “are skillfully crafted portrayals of the past,” modified by 
the institution to shape who they remembered — and who they 
forgot. 

The Ordinal engages in this kind of institutional memory- 
making through three items: the calendar, a list of abbess burial 
places, and a memorandum on how abbess anniversaries were 
to be celebrated.* Nearly every Barking abbess from lfgifu 
(1066-87) through Sybil de Felton (d. 1419), the Ordinal’s com- 
missioner, is listed on her death-date in the calendar.*® The ab- 
besses who died between the Conquest and 1215 are marked with 
“missa;’ while those who died 1215-1258 are marked “processio” 
but, other than the data provided in the anniversary memoran- 
dum, we have no more detailed information on precisely how 
the abbesses’ anniversaries were recognized. The later medieval 
nuns also provided masses for themselves and sometimes their 


127-37, at 132-37, and Simon Keynes, “The Liber Vitae of the New Minster, 
Westminster,’ 149-63, at 152-53, 158-60, both in The Durham “Liber Vitae” 
and Its Context, ed. Rollason et al. Biographical obits played this role in 
early modern English convents on the Continent, on which see Caroline 
Bowden, “Collecting the Lives of Early Modern Women Religious: Obitu- 
ary Writing and the Development of Collective Memory and Corporate 
Identity,’ Women’s History Review 19, no. 1 (2010): 7-20. 

37 Fleming, “History and Liturgy, 82. 

38 The death dates of prioresses are also listed in the calendar, and the process 
for celebrating their obits is also noted in the anniversary memorandum. 

39 The calendar is missing one folio, for November and December; I postulate 
that the four missing abbesses between A:lfgifu and Sybil had death-dates 
in these months. Neither the calendar nor the burial-place list include the 
queens, Edith-Matilda, wife of Henry I, or Matilda, wife of Stephen, whom 
modern scholarship occasionally includes in lists of Barking’s abbesses: see 
History of the Count of Essex, vol. 2: Religious Houses, Victoria History of 
the Counties of England (London: Victoria County History, 1907), 120-21, 
and Bussel and Brown, “Barking’s Lives,” 7. Whatever their administrative 
relationship to Barking, the fourteenth-century nuns did not recognize 
them as abbesses. The Heads of Religious Houses of England and Wales, vol. 
1: 940-1216, 2nd edn., ed. David Knowles, C.N.L Brooke, and Vera C.M. 
London (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 208, also excludes 
them. 
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families; Sybil de Felton established a chantry for her soul and 
those of family members,’ and others likely followed suit. 

The list of abbess resting-places is also nearly complete from 
fElfgifu through Sybil de Felton. This French document, located 
toward the end of the Ordinal immediately after the anniversary 
memorandum (discussed below), was compiled specifically for 
use by the convent when celebrating the abbesses’ anniversa- 
ries.*' It demonstrates the way that abbesses’ tombs functioned 
as a “commemorative medium,’ visibly honoring the dead with- 
in the abbey precinct.* The list identifies the abbesses’ burial lo- 
cations by reference to the abbey’s architectural features.*? While 
some tombs were set into the abbey church floor,** others were 
probably prominent, especially those set in arches in the church 
walls.* Together, the abbey’s mortuary architecture and burial 
list actively inscribed a topography of remembrance, ensuring 


40 Richard Newcourt, Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense, vol. 
2 (London, 1710), 32-33. 

41 The heading reads “This entry is made to record the tombs of the abbesses 
who have their anniversary services within the convent yearly” (Ordinal, 
2.361: “Ceste escripture fait a remembrer de les sepultures de Abbesses ge 
ount lour seruices entre conuent a les anniuersaries par lan”). 

42 Roberta Gilchrist and Barney Sloane, Requiem: The Medieval Monastic 
Cemetery in Britain (London: Museum of London Archaeological Service, 
2005), 30. 

43 Although the abbey precinct was razed during the Dissolution of the Mon- 
asteries, early twentieth-century excavations reconstructed the floorplan of 
abbey grounds: Alfred W. Clapham, “The Benedictine Abbey of Barking: A 
Sketch of its Architectural History and an Account of Recent Excavations 
on its Site,’ Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society 12 (1911): 69-87. 

44 Christiania de Valoniis was buried “in the middle of the chapter-house 
under a marble stone” (Ordinal, 2.362: “en mylieu del chapitre ou la pere 
du margre”). A nineteenth-century excavation of the Lady Chapel revealed 
three interments in the east, probably the tombs of Matilda Plantagenet, 
Maud daughter of John, Maud de Leveland, and/or Yolande de Sutton, all 
buried in the Lady Chapel according to the burial list: Clapham, “Benedic- 
tine Abbey,’ 79; Ordinal, 2.361. 

45 These include Alfgifu (near the high altar), Mary Becket (near the altar of 
Our Lady and Paul, in an aisle), Mabel de Boseham (in an unspecified arch), 
Alice de Merton (near the nuns’ cemetery), Katherine de Sutton (in the 
Lady Chapel), and Maud Montagu (near the high altar): Ordinal, 2.361-62. 
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that the abbesses’ physical remains persisted meaningfully with- 
in the nuns’ daily experience of the conventual grounds. 

The calendar and burial list witness a concerted effort to re- 
member the abbey’s institutional dead. They also reveal how 
forgetting is always implicated in commemorating. In con- 
structing its dominantly female past, institutionally and nation- 
ally, the Ordinal forgets most of its male supporters. Although 
Erkenwald, as Ethelburga’s brother and the nunnery’s first 
founder, is recognized on his feast day of April 30 and with a 
unique hymn in the hymnal,*° the Ordinal is otherwise stingy 
in its recognition of male aid. Nowhere does it honor its royal 
patrons, either the early English thegns who endowed the nun- 
nery with land or later kings like Edgar or William I.” While the 
calendar does preserve the death dates for some priests and two 
bishops,** as well as several lay persons, mostly relatives of Bark- 
ing’s abbesses,* abbesses and prioresses are unusually prevalent 
for a later medieval nunnery. By contrast, the late fifteenth-cen- 
tury “Leiger Book” from Wroxall Abbey provides an extensive 
list of royal and noble patrons for whose souls the nuns would 
pray. A similar, Middle English obit list for Kingston St. Mi- 
chael’s Priory, arranged in calendrical order, intertwines prior- 
esses, nuns, male and female patrons, and ecclesiastical bene- 
factors.” The paucity of highly placed lay and ecclesiastical obits 
in the Barking Ordinals calendar is therefore a deliberate act 


46 Ordinal, 2.221-23; Slocum, “Goscelin, 85-86. The hymn, Festiva dies annua, 
is no. 204 in Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevii, ed. Guido Maria Dreves, vol. 11 
(Leipzig: O.R. Reisland, 1891), 119. 

47 Crick, “The Wealth,” 169-70. 

48 These obits are for two early thirteenth-century bishops of London, Wil- 
liam of Ste-Mére-Eglise (r. 1198-1221, March 27) and Roger Niger (d. 12.41, 
October 1). 

49 I count eight men marked “presbiter” or “magister,’ probably priests who 
served the nuns; fourteen lay persons, half identifiable by last name as rela- 
tives of fourteenth-century abbesses and prioresses, the other half possibly 
also family members of nuns, and the two bishops (n. 48). 

50 Printed in John William Ryland, Records of Wroxall Abbey and Manor, War- 
wickshire (London: Spottiswoode, 1903), 217-18. 

51 Printed in J.E. Jackson, “Kington St. Michael,” Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society Magazine 4 (1858): 36-124, at 60-67. 
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of institutional identity construction: the calendar communi- 
cates that Barking is primarily the sum of its family members 
and female religious forebearers. By downplaying male aid in 
favor of female antecedents, the Ordinal aligns with other nun- 
neries’ historiographic priorities. Crabhouse and Godstow, for 
instance, “place women front and centre in their community’s 
formation,” privileging in their foundation narratives female 
agency over male aid recorded in early charters.” The Barking 
Ordinal undertakes a similar venture in the performed realm of 
anniversary and liturgical services. Masses for the souls of for- 
mer abbesses and other supporters unite the dead with the pray- 
ing community in the hope of a shared afterlife, constructing 
for Barking a (primarily) female corporate identity across time. 

The Ordinal’s historiographic process of forgetting in the act 
of remembering is, however, more complex than simply priori- 
tizing women, as a close examination of the anniversary memo- 
randum reveals. The memorandum states that, in the time of 
Abbess Anne de Veer (d. 1318), the convent reduced the anni- 
versaries of the abbesses and prioresses who had died 200 years 
earlier to a simple, customary mass in common, as a way to sim- 
plify the convent’s liturgical commitments. The memorandum 
names the six abbesses whose anniversaries were to be simpli- 
fied — AElfgifu, Agnes, Adeliza, Mary sister of Thomas Becket, 
Matilda daughter of Henry II, and Sybil—before suggesting 
that later generations of nuns also simplify the anniversaries 
of later abbesses “as was said above,’ that is, once the 200-year 
mark had passed.® Returning to the calendar, we see that the six 
abbesses marked “missa” are those listed in the memorandum, 
and that the next three abbesses, marked “processio,” would 
have passed the 200-year mark about fifty years before Sybil de 
Felton compiled the Ordinal. The calendar therefore indicates 


52 June, “Languages of Memory,’ 351 (on Crabhouse). For Godstow, see Amt, 
“Foundation Legend.’ For continental examples, see Lowe, Nuns’ Chroni- 
cles, 97-115, and Anne Winston-Allen, Convent Chronicles: Women Writing 
About Women and Reform in the Late Middle Ages (University Park: Penn 
State University Press, 2004), esp. 67-76. 

53 Ordinal, 2.359: “sicut supradictum est.” 
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that later nuns implemented or adapted the memorial simplifi- 
cations that Anne de Veer’s convent had initiated. 

While these changes have been interpreted as the Barking 
nuns’ liturgical laziness, that interpretation does not accord 
with the Ordinal itself, which reveals the nuns’ distinctive, even 
expansive liturgical expression.® Rather, these are alterations to 
institutional memory that efface some elements of the earlier 
abbesses’ memorial preferences. Anniversary masses were a way 
for individuals to assert their devotional priorities beyond the 
grave, impressing their spiritual personalities upon later genera- 
tions tasked with fulfilling these requests. Although we do not 
know what form the Barking abbesses’ original anniversaries 
took, they may have been quite elaborate, as parallel examples 
from Godstow and Westminster Abbey suggest. Ela Longespee 
(c. 1209-1298), a patron of Godstow Abbey, left a roll detailing 
the anniversary services she contracted the nuns of Godstow 
(and other religious institutions) to perform for her. Godstow 
would say mass twice daily, two additional masses per month, 
St. Gregory’s Trental on the anniversary of her death, and week- 
ly Our Fathers and Hail Marys by the nuns; Ela specifies exactly 
which collects and postcommunion texts were to be used, and 
which altars would serve for which masses.** Ela’s documents 
are unusually precise, but John Flete’s mid-fifteenth-century his- 
tory of Westminster Abbey demonstrates that abbots might ar- 
range for equally complex, or much simpler, anniversary mass- 
es. Abbot Richard Crokesley (d. 1258) lists how many masses he 
wanted said at which altars with how many candles, while abbot 
Richard Ware (1258-1283) simply requested a single anniversary 
mass as said for other abbots.” These examples demonstrate the 
wide variety of forms that anniversaries could take, and this 
variation would have been viscerally experienced by the nuns 


54 George Henry Cook, Medieval Chantries and Chantry Chapels (London: 
Phoenix House, 1947), 12. 

55 Yardley, “Liturgy as the Site,” 268, 271-74; Pfaff, The Liturgy, 347. 

56 Amt, “Ela Longespee’s Roll,” 10-11, 37-41, et passim. 

57 John Flete, The History of Westminster Abbey, ed. J. Armitage Robinson 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1909), 111-12, 116. 
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and monks performing these services. At Barking, remnants 
of Alfgifu’s original arrangements may be preserved in the Or- 
dinal. Although her anniversary was reduced to a communal 
mass, the burial-place list records that the nuns additionally said 
the seven penitential psalms for her soul while kneeling before 
her tomb, specifying the specific trope for the Kyrie at mass.* It 
is also likely that Matilda Plantagenet originally established dis- 
tinctive anniversary celebrations for herself; she had contracted 
Ilford Hospital, established by Barking Abbey under Adeliza’s 
tenure as abbess, to observe an anniversary for her and her par- 
ents, and likely did the same at Barking.” Undoubtedly, other 
abbesses took equal care for their souls. 

In simplifying these anniversary masses, Anne de Veer’s con- 
vent not only updates their liturgy; they also alter the convent’s 
history. As the memorandum’ verbs reveal, this change actively 
forgets the earliest abbesses’s spiritual preferences. The anni- 
versaries “should be thoroughly disbanded,’ and the six named 
abbesses “were removed.’® Both verbs, dimittere and auferre, 
suggest dispersal, abandoning, and even destruction. Although 
the abbesses themselves continue to be remembered, their spiri- 
tual personalities, formerly impressed upon nuns praying yearly 
(or more frequently) for their souls, are effaced. Forgotten in 
prayer are the powerful personalities and highly placed women 
who materially benefited the Norman convent: Matilda Planta- 
genet, the daughter of a king; Mary Becket, the sister of a saint; 
Adeliza, sister of the Norman barons Eustace and Payn FitzJohn 
and founder of a hospital.” The one exception is Alfgifu. Al- 


58 Ordinal, 2.362: “Dame Aluine gist en larche deuers le haut auter ge ad vij. 
psaumes en genulant. E messe capital oue Kyrie par vers .s. Hominum plas- 
mator. et Offertorium.” 

59 Emily Mitchell, “Patrons and Politics at Twelfth-Century Barking Abbey,’ 
Revue Bénédictine 113 (2003): 347-64, at 354. 

60 Ordinal, 2.359: “anniversaria Abbatissarum antiquarum [...] penitus dimit- 
tantur”; “Ista sunt nomina auferendarum:?” 

61 Matilda (c. 1175-after 1198), natural daughter of Henry II, does not appear in 
the literature on her father; Mary Becket (1173-c. 1175) is named in Guernes 
de Pont-Sainte-Maxence’s Vie de saint Thomas; Adeliza (1137?-c. 1166) 
founded Ilford Hospital, one of Barking’s major holdings, and correspond- 
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though she too is put on the same commemorative footing as 
the other early abbesses, she is allowed a distinctive liturgical 
profile, befitting her status as a founding figure, in the March 
7 lectiones and the penitential psalms the nuns intoned at her 
tomb on May 10. 

As it forgets its earliest abbesses’ personalized anniversary 
rites while remembering the innovations of other abbesses, the 
Ordinal negotiates the historiographic implications of two rhe- 
torical features common in nunnery writing. The first is the ten- 
dency to locate a convent’s past in the initiative of exceptional 
women. This medieval historiographic decision is familiar to 
modern scholars of women’s history, who are trained to recover 
the actions of notable women. Examples include the Wherwell 
Abbey cartulary, which praises the building efforts of its twelfth- 
century abbesses;* the Wroxall “Leiger Book,’ which lauds ab- 
bess Alice Croft for constructing the nunnery’s Lady Chapel;® 
and the many foundation narratives that place conventual ori- 
gins in laywomen’s spiritual and economic drive.** The Ordi- 
nal, in identifying Sybil as the Ordinal’s mastermind, naming 
Katherine de Sutton as the agent behind the nunnery’s Easter 
drama,® and preserving the extra features for AElfgifu’s anni- 
versary celebrations, similarly positions Barking’s architectural 
and liturgical achievements as the actions of specific nuns. Yet 
the “notable women” historiographic model has its limits. It in- 
vites, but is too fragmentary to fulfill, a linear conventual history 
in the “lives of the abbots” model, where the successes of each 
generation can be listed in chronological order.*®° Instead, the 


ed with Osbert of Clare, Prior of Westminster. On all three, see Mitchell, 
“Patrons and Politics”; on Mary and Adeliza, see Thomas O’Donnell, “The 
Ladies Have Made Me Quite Fat’: Authors and Patrons at Barking Abbey,” 
in Barking Abbey, ed. Brown and Bussell, 94-114. 

62 Wogan-Browne, Saints’ Lives, 201-3; Rhoda P. Bucknill, “Wherwell Abbey 
and Its Cartulary” (PhD diss., King’s College London, 2003), 173-88. 

63 Ryland, Records of Wroxall, 216. 

64 See above, n. 52. 

65 Ordinal, 2.273; Yardley, “Liturgy as the Site? 272-74. 

66 E.g., Flete, History of Westminster. On the inability of nunnery writings to 
meet this expectation, see Wogan-Browne, Saints’ Lives, 202. 
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achievements of some women point up the silence elsewhere in 
the historical record. 

The second rhetorical feature is the trope of the “timeless 
nun,’ a figure common in hortatory writings for nuns. Entering 
a convent and becoming a Bride of Christ, the nun notionally 
steps outside the flow of secular time, subordinating personal 
aspirations to a homogenized professional identity.” Such privi- 
leging of the collective over the individual in nunnery writings 
at times takes on historiographic weight. For example, Rebecca 
June argues that the Crabhouse foundation narrative deliber- 
ately leaves its earliest nuns nameless in order to “describ[e] the 
Crabhouse nunnery’s identity as an anonymous and collective 
body of women.”® The Barking anniversary memorandum too 
prefers collectivity; in honoring its early abbesses through the 
same mass, it privileges a collective identity unified in nunhood. 
Additionally, although its opening lines name both Anne and 
her prioress, Lady Wymark, the changes themselves were “or- 
dered by the common assent of the convent; the community 
rather than the abbess or prioress taking responsibility.” This 
structure for organizing the conventual past locates successes 
not in the deeds of singular women but in the collective action 
of the whole. It is less easily assimilated to linear history-writ- 
ing, as June’s analysis reveals, but it aligns neatly with liturgical 
memorial modes, which can also incorporate elements of the 
“notable women” structure. Within the yearly round of anni- 
versaries and saints’ feasts, the convent’s holy dead are remem- 
bered both as singular actors within mundane time and valued 
members of the convent’s community across time. These liturgi- 


67 Nancy Bradley Warren, Spiritual Economies: Female Monasticism in Later 
Medieval England (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2001), 
3-29. Examples include, from the early thirteenth century, the Anglo-Nor- 
man hortatory poem for nuns edited in Tony Hunt, “An Anglo-Norman 
Treatise on Female Religious, Medium Avum 64, no. 2 (1995): 205-31;,and, 
from the late fifteenth century, John Alcock, Desponsacio virginis xpristo. 
Spousage of a virgyn to chryste (London: Wyndyn de Worde, 1497). 

68 June, “Languages of Memory,’ 351-55, at 354. 

69 Ordinal, 2.359: “ordinatum est per comunem assensum conuentus.” 
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cal structures can accommodate, and to a point reconcile, both 
rhetorical nunnery modes. 

Liturgical commemoration cements the past more firmly 
in institutional memory than could have a written chronicle, 
which would rarely have been experienced corporately. Signifi- 
cant changes to rites for the dead therefore impact the commu- 
nity’s memory. The collective performance of anniversary mass- 
es not only speeds the nuns’ souls through purgatory, but it also 
incorporates the conventual dead into the living’s experience of 
their institutional past. By limiting the anniversary celebrations 
for their earliest abbesses, the Barking nuns actively change 
the convent’s relationship with its past, as enacted communally 
within its yearly ritual life. Between feast days and abbess anni- 
versaries, Sybil’s nuns would have been commemorating Bark- 
ing’s most honored dead at least thirty-three days, or one tenth, 
of the year.” Celebrating their predecessors multiple times a 
month — standing and kneeling during Mass and Office, sing- 
ing antiphons and responsories, processing through the abbey 
church on some saints’ feasts and abbess anniversaries, listen- 
ing to the March 7 lectiones within sight of Alfgifu’s tomb — the 
Barking nuns engrained the community's past in their bodies’ 
somatic memories. It is this haptic repetition that makes the an- 
niversary simplifications crucial, for the nuns perform exactly 
the same movements, chants, and words for Agnes as for Matil- 
da Plantagenet as for Mary Becket. It also makes the additions 
to Aélfgifu’s anniversary critical. In kneeling before her tomb, 
moving lips and tongue to say the seven penitential psalms on 
her behalf, singing and hearing the Kyrie performed by female 
voices within the sonic space of the Barking church choir, the 
nuns enact Alfgifu’s exceptional role in Barking’s history. 

The seeming absence of English nuns from the historical 
record results from both their active exclusion from male-pro- 
duced, chronicle history and their own disinclination to keep 


70 This count includes the anniversaries I anticipate were present on the miss- 
ing calendar leaf for November-December and does not include the obits 
for the prioresses and family members. 
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the same kinds of records male houses did. Nevertheless, the 
lack that scholars of women's history feel acutely may not have 
been apparent to the nuns themselves. They already had struc- 
tures in place to ensure the memory of their predecessors stayed 
vivid and relevant. Those structures were not written narrative, 
but rather the internalized habitus of individual nuns trained 
in the opus Dei and reproduced through the continual perfor- 
mance of these anniversaries. Where scholarship laments the 
forgetting of English nuns, perhaps the problem is not with the 
nuns but with our own historiographic expectations. And if we 
can align our ways of engaging with history more closely with 
theirs, we can come to a better understanding of how all medi- 
eval people remembered, and forgot, their pasts. 
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Alternative Histories: 
Phantom Truths in Stone 


Catherine E. Karkov 


Introduction 


Stone has been described by Michel Serres as both preceding 
and buried by language; as such, it is the foundation of human 
stories.’ For Jeffrey Jerome Cohen, stone is foundation, the ul- 
timate archive,? and for Jan Zalasiewicz, stone is the ultimate 
history because in stone is preserved the record of both human 
endeavor and the deep history of the planet. Stone records all; 
stone cannot lie, although it can be used to convey stories not 
its own. Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636), who was both closer in 
time to early medieval England, and whose writings were well 
known to its learned elite, wrote about the link between stone 
and memory or history, describing stone monuments as speak- 
ing to the mind, instructing it to remember that which had been 


1 Michel Serres, Statues: The Second Book of Foundations, trans. Randolph 
Burks (London: Bloomsbury, 2015), 23. 

2 Jeffrey Jerome Cohen, Stone: An Ecology of the Inhuman (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 2015). 

3 Jan Zalasiewicz, The Planet in a Pebble: A Journey into Earth’s Deep History 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012). 
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memorialized in stone.* Stone, then, both had agency and was 
the agent through which certain histories could be construct- 
ed — it spoke and instructed and it was or was a sign of, what 
was to be remembered through that instruction. The use of 
stone for architectural purposes in seventh- and eighth-century 
England has a troubled history amongst modern scholars who 
study the period. We have tended to listen to the written his- 
tories rather than to interrogate the stone itself, and we thus 
have failed to hear its instruction, preferring to understand only 
through the secondary written record —the human endeavor 
and not the deeper history. According to Bede (c. 673-735), 
for example, the Northumbrians did not know how to build in 
stone, and so they sent for stonemasons from the Continent, 
and so their architecture spoke of imported ideas and ideals. 
But the stone itself was not imported, and that stone could thus 
record a very different history from that which it was asked to 
convey. Of course, it is impossible not to rely in some measure 
on the written sources as they provide information on dates, 
patrons, the historical contexts in which stone buildings were 
constructed, and sometimes even the sources of the stone. This 
chapter is an attempt to begin to put those sources in dialogue 
with the stone itself. 

The ability of stone to relate stories and to create or remem- 
ber histories has been exploited by conquerors and colonizers 
across the globe for centuries, and studies of the use of stone 
in both the Inkan Andes and in medieval India provide useful 
examples of ways that we might think differently about the use 
and reuse of stone in early medieval England, and about its peo- 
ples’ relationship with both land and history. In looking to these 
other times and cultures I do not intend to draw comparisons 
amongst three very different postcolonial situations; rather, this 


4 Isidore of Seville, The Etymologies of Isidore of Seville 15.11.1, trans. Stephen 
A. Barney, W.J. Lewis, J.A. Beach, and Oliver Berghof (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2006), 313. 

5 Bede, History of the Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow, ch. 5, in Abbots of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, ed. Christopher Grocock and Ian N. Wood (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 2013), 33. 
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chapter will focus specifically on what the use of stone in these 
cultures might have to contribute to our understanding of the 
use and reuse of stone along the Hadrian’s Wall frontier and of 
what stone had to say to the inhabitants of early medieval Eng- 
land as well as what it has to say to us today. But I also want 
to think more deeply about the gap, distance, or echo that ex- 
ists between stone and the working or reworking of that stone, 
and about the sorts of buried truths or alternative histories that 
might lie within that gap or echo. Isidore described common 
stone as an icon because it had the ability to capture “the sound 
of the human voice”: 


An icon is a rock that, by capturing the sound of the human 
voice, imitates the words of someone speaking. It is an icon 
in Greek and “image” (imago) in Latin, because an image of 
someone else’s speech is produced in response to one’s voice.* 


However, Pliny, his source, described such stone as echo rather 
than icon,’ consequently Isidore’s translation opens a gap in 
meaning between that which is heard and that which is seen, 
a gap in translation that might be said to echo the one that ex- 
ists between what is written about stone and what is seen in the 
materiality of the stone before us. Moreover, the semantic range 
of both icon and imago extended to include the unseen or intan- 
gible, to such things as shadows, ghosts or phantoms, and this 
will be taken up further below. 

But let's begin with two different attitudes to stone and its 
reuse that are temporally and geographically distant from early 


6 Isidore of Seville, The Etymologies of Isidore of Seville, 16.3.4 (Barney et al., 
trans., 319). “Tcon saxum est, qui humanae vocis sonum captans, etiam ver- 
ba loquentium imitatur: icon autem Graece, Latine imago vocatur, eo quod 
ad vocem respondens alieni efficitur imago sermonis.’ The Latin Library: 
http://www.thelatinlibrary.com/isidore/16.shtml. 

7 Barney et al, trans., The Etymologies of Isidore of Seville, 319, n. 5. In Greek, 
icon (eikon) meant image or likeness, while echo was a noise or sound. 

8 On the origin and changing meanings of “icon” from the classical to the 
early Christian world see Patrick R. Crowley, The Phantom Image: Seeing 
the Dead in Ancient Rome (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 2019). 
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medieval England, but that also provide documented evidence 
for some of the multiple ways in which stone speaks from and 
about both the past and the present. For the Inka, stone was si- 
multaneously a part of nature and a part of culture, a place and 
medium in which the two met, and a means by which the natu- 
ral world could be ordered and domesticated.’ The Inka also 
considered themselves to be “the agents of order, the civilizers 
of the Andes,”” and stone, both in the form of the built environ- 
ment and the natural mountain and rock formations in which 
their architecture was located, was very much a part of the ter- 
ritorial expansion of the state and the bringing of civilization to 
the “untamed” people of the Andes.” The Spanish, in their turn, 
would dismantle Inka monuments in order to construct towns 
and churches in their own style, as statements of their conquest 
and the bringing of a new Christian order to the polytheistic 
peoples of the Andes. They described Cuzco as an empty city,” 
unowned and available for the taking, and they turned the 
Inka’s limestone fortress of Saqsaywaman (begun 900-1100 CE) 
into a quarry for already worked stone for the cathedral and 
other buildings of Cuzco, in part because of its convenience, 
but also because they were both impressed by and envious of 
its megalithic grandeur.* As important to the Spanish as their 
new architecture was the creation of a ruined Inka monument. 
The life and histories of the Inka stone were replaced by death 
and the written word. According to stories still told today, the 
earth and its stone were integral to the identities of both cul- 
tures, though their agency was somewhat different. The ancient 
Inka married Mother Earth (Pachamama), a union which pro- 
duced human offspring and which also remained apparent in 


9 Carolyn Dean, A Culture of Stone: Inka Perspectives on Rock (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 2010), 14, 21, 70. 

10 Ibid., 70. 

11 Ibid., 70, 103. 

12 Michael J. Schreffler, “Inca Architecture from the Andes to the Adriatic: Pe- 
dro Sancho’s Description of Cuzco,’ Renaissance Quarterly 67, no. 4 (2014): 
1191-223, at 1205. 

13. Dean, A Culture of Stone, 145-48. 
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the rocky outcrops of the land, many of which were worked into 
Inka structures in ways that fully integrated the natural and built 
environments.“ Jesus Christ and the Inka were both the sons of 
God, but Jesus Christ became jealous of the Inka and sent him 
a page of writing; and because Inka could not understand writ- 
ing, he fled. “With the Inka gone and unable to do anything, 
Jesus Christ attacked Mother Earth, cut off her head, then built 
churches on her.» This stone speaks of two separate conquests, 
that of the Inka and that of the Spanish, and both these stone 
structures and the larger landscapes of stone and mountain into 
which they were set remained a constant record and reminder 
of that fact. 

The story of the Inka and their stone, as well as the Spanish 
and theirs, does have some parallels with that of the early medi- 
eval Britons, Romans, and English and their stone, though they 
are by no means exact. For each of these peoples, stone archi- 
tecture brought order, tamed that which was untamed, and was 
a means of publicly marking and memorializing the expansion 
of kingdoms. British and Celtic monuments or sites such as the 
fortress of Dunadd in Scotland, or Tintagel off the north coast 
of Cornwall incorporated stone and other geographical features 
in a way that most Roman and English medieval structures 
did not — although the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes who settled 
in the country certainly made significant use of islands.’ Stone 
buildings wrote history and memory into the landscape. And, 
as the Spanish quarried Saqsaywaman for stone for Cuzco, so 
the Angles and Saxons quarried earlier sites like Corbridge and 
other Roman towns and monuments for stone for their towns 
and churches. The story of the Inka also asks us to think about 


14 Carolyn Dean, “The Inka Married the Earth: Integrated Outcrops and the 
Making of Place? The Art Bulletin 89, no. 3 (2007): 502-18. 

15 Ibid., 66, quoting a story recorded in Quechua in 1971. For the full story, 
see Alejandro Ortiz Rescaniere, “Mito de la Escuela, in Ideologia Mesidnica 
del Mundo Andino, ed. Juan M. Ossio Acufia (Lima: Ignacio Prado Pastor, 
1973), 237-50. 

16 See especially Catherine A.M. Clarke, Literary Landscapes and the Idea of 
England 700-1400 (Cambridge: D.S. Brewer, 2006). 
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the role of stone as a porous frontier between the human and 
the land on and into which humans built, as well as about larger 
landscapes, about the deeper histories of stone and the monu- 
ments built with it, about the death and destruction of monu- 
ments, and about the ghosts that continue to haunt these land- 
scapes of stone. 

In his study of the Hindu/Muslim encounter in South Asia, 
Finbarr Flood complicates our understanding of the reuse of 
stone, cautioning us about interpreting such postcolonial situ- 
ations in exclusively binary terms. It is not simply a matter of 
Inka vs. the other peoples of the Andes, or Spanish vs. Inka, 
or the Angles and Saxons vs. the Britons or the Romans, the 
present vs. the past, and so on. In viewing the postcolonial in 
binary terms, or as a state of hybridity or synchronism, there 
is a danger that we “presuppose (if not produce) ‘pure’ origi- 
nal or parent cultures” that simply did not exist.” He prefers 
to understand the postcolonial as a network of processes and 
relationships, a “complex interplay between past and present, 
tradition and innovation,’ religions and peoples,* proposing 
a Benjaminian dialogic model of translation as methodology 
through which translation continues the creative process of the 
work being translated. He focuses on things rather than texts, 
and the ability of things to subvert the very texts they accom- 
pany or that are used to describe them. The idea of “translation” 
I find particularly useful as it captures the sense of both physical 
movement (as in the translation of a saint), and the presence of 
words and voices (as in translation from one language to an- 
other), and hence helps to reveal stone’s nature as both trans- 
lated and translator. In Flood’s model of translation there is no 
original or copy, but rather that which is translated lives on in 
the translation, even in its absence or in the act of discarding it,” 
creating gaps and echoes akin to those we find in the act of re- 


17 Finbarr B. Flood, Objects of Translation: Material Culture and Medieval 
“Hindu-Muslim” Encounter (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2009), 


5: 
18 Ibid., 158. 
19 Ibid., 182-83. 
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use more generally. In terms of stone architecture and sculpture 
then, Roman monuments live on in the early medieval English 
structures into which they have been translated. To take one of 
the best known and perhaps most large-scale instances of re- 
use, one which will be considered further below, parts of Roman 
Corbridge live on in Anglian Hexham, and Anglian Hexham in 
parts of Roman Corbridge, their respective identities being an 
ongoing intra-action of the spaces,”° materials, and materialities 
of the two, and indeed of the British landscape into which both 
were intruders, and onto which both built in stone. This may, in- 
deed have been one of the purposes of the mining of Corbridge 
to build Hexham.” 

Equally important, however, is the ability of things, in this 
case of stone as object and material, to subvert the linear histo- 
ries or narratives they are asked to construct. In his study of the 
Delhi Mosque, Flood identifies the building’s evolving status as 
a sort of heterotopia: 


20 I borrow the term “intra-action” from Donna Haraway, Karen Barad, and 
entanglement theory. Unlike “interaction,” in which two discreet entities 
exert some kind of influence on each other, “intra-action” breaks down the 
idea that there are such things as discreet entities, times, or places, or ac- 
tions such as cause and effect. Things and times are continuously and in- 
extricably entangled and demand being read through each other, they are 
continually intra-acting with each other. See further Donna Haraway, “The 
Promises of Monsters: A Regenerative Politics for Inappropriate/d Others,” 
in The Haraway Reader (New York: Routledge, 2014), 23-124; Karen Barad, 
Meeting the Universe Halfway: Quantum Physics and the Entanglement of 
Matter and Meaning (Durham: Duke University Press, 2006); Birgit Mara 
Kaiser and Kathrin Thiele, eds., Diffracted Worlds — Diffracted Readings: 
Onto-epistemologies and the Critical Humanities (London: Routledge, 2018). 
See further Paul Bidwell, “A Survey of the Anglo-Saxon Crypt at Hexham 
and Its Reused Roman Stonework,” Archaeologia Aeliana sth ser. 39 (2010): 
53-145, and Paul Bidwell, “Wilfrid and Hexham: The Anglo-Saxon Crypt,” 
in Wilfrid Abbot, Bishop, Saint: Papers from the 1300th Anniversary Con- 
ference, ed. Nicholas J. Higham (Donington: Shaun Tyas, 2013), 152-62. 
See also the description of the size and grandeur of the church in Eddius 
Stephanus, The Life of Bishop Wilfrid by Eddius Stephanus, ed. and trans. 
Bertram Colgrave (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1927), 44-47. 
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In its role as an agglomeration of signs that both addressed 
and sought to mold the nature of Muslim identity in the 
newly emerging capital of a triumphant Indian sultanate, the 
Delhi mosque provides a precocious example of what Michel 
Foucault termed a heterotopia. Heterotopias are spaces in 
which a variety of sites including those that are incompatible 
or incommensurate, “are simultaneously represented, con- 
tested, and inverted.” They are often likened “to the accumu- 
lation of time,” or what Foucault terms heterochrony, a term 
that denotes the synchronous representation of different 
(and possibly incommensurate) eras or times with the same 
space. The best example is the modern museum. As the case 
of the museum demonstrates, space itself is hardly devoid of 
narrative context, despite the temptation for art historians to 
approach it as a series of forms and dates.” 


Flood’s primary interest here is in the narrative continuity 
and transculturation such monuments are capable of expressing. 
My interest, however, is in the ability of stone as both worked 
material and as material that has its source in land and place to 
subvert such narratives. Along the Hadrian’s Wall frontier, the 
echo of the Britons through the landscape was something that 
both the Romans and the English in their different ways sought 
to silence. Nevertheless, we can hear that echo on and in the 
stone of that land. Gildas (d. 570), Bede, and others repeatedly 
associated the Britons with spaces beneath the earth, describing 
the Picts, Scots, and Britons as emerging from, fleeing into, or 
simply lurking in rocks, fens and mountains. For example, Gil- 
das describes the arrival of “the foul hordes of Scots and Picts, 
like dark throngs of worms who wriggle out of narrow fissures 
in the rock when the sun is high and the weather grows warm.” 
A similar attitude is enshrined in the fen dwelling Welsh de- 


22 Flood, Objects of Translation, 252. 

23 Gildas, The Ruin of Britain and Other Documents, trans. Michael Winter- 
bottom (London: Phillimore, 1978), 23. Original Latin in ibid., 92-93: “quasi 
in alto Titane incalescenteque caumate de artissimis foraminum caveernic- 
ulis fusci vermiculorum cunei, tetri Scottorum Pictorumque greges.” 
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mons of Felix’s Life of Guthlac, or the mere-dwelling Grendel 
and his mother in Beowulf** In these texts, it is the demons and 
the Grendel-kin who are in and of the land, and the English 
and Danes who are the intruders. It is only when Guthlac enters 
into the land by building his hut over a cistern within a burial 
mound (tumulus) that the demons begin to plague him, and Be- 
owulf must dive down through the fen into the Grendel-kin’s 
cave in order to finally defeat Grendel’s mother. Both episodes 
resonate with Isidore’s claim that stone as icon and imago can 
capture and project, as well as with the extended meanings of 
the terms. Stone holds shadows and phantoms and Grendel is a 
death-shadow (deapscua, line 160a), while the fen dwellers that 
Guthlac encounters are phantoms of demons (fantasias demo- 
num, chapter XXV) who are contained within but also emerge 
from earth and stone. 


Early Medieval England 


That people in early medieval England did understand stone as 
something that both held and memorialized life and had a life 
in the world is evident in both their texts and their approach 
to the landscape of the past. I turn first to textual descriptions 
and artistic representations of land and stone to provide a basis 
for the ways in which the agency and voice of stone as a mate- 
rial could have been manifested. The Britons or the phantoms of 


24 Felix’s Life of Guthlac, ed. Bertram Colgrave (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1956), ch. 34 (110-11) explicitly identifies a host of phantoms 
that attack Guthlac’s cell in the night as British, ie., Welsh, that he recog- 
nizes through their sibilant speech, with which he had become familiar 
while previously in exile amongst the Britons: “Verba loquentis vulgi Brit- 
tannicaque agmina tectis succedere agnoscit; nam ille aliorum temporum 
praeteritis voluminibus inter illos exulabat quoadusque eorum strimulentas 
loquelas intelligere valuit.’ See also Alfred K. Siewers, “Landscapes of Con- 
version: Guthlac’s Mound and Grendel’s Mere as Expressions of Anglo-Sax- 
on Nation-Building,” Viator 34 (2003): 1-39, and Fabienne Michelet, Cre- 
ation, Migration, and Conquest: Imaginary Geography and Sense of Space in 
Old English Literature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), esp. chs. 3 
and 5. 
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them, as we have seen, could emerge like worms from the rocks 
and ancient burial mounds that still stood in the landscape. 
Such openings into the earth were represented as both gateways 
to hell and the haunts of demons in manuscript illumination, 
while the right-side panel of the eighth-century Franks Casket 
depicts what appears to be one of the living dead enclosed with- 
in a mound at its center.” Individual types of stone were said to 
have certain powers. If burned, jet could drive away serpents 
and if rubbed had magnetic qualities,”° and stone buildings were 
witnesses to the passing of time and human existence. The dead 
warriors and their glorious hall live on, watched over by, written 
into, and memorialized in the decaying stone of their architec- 
ture in The Ruin. 


Often this wall, covered with moss and red-stained, endured 
one kingdom after another, withstood the storms, the steep 
arch has now fallen. The place where the wall stands still 
crumbles hewn by weapons; it fell on the earth, the creation 
broken, grimly ground down, the ground swallowed all [...] 
shone [...] the ancient work of skill [...] bowed with coats 
of mud; an intent mind was urged swiftly to a crafty plan, 
strongly in circles the strong-minded one bound the founda- 
tion wondrously together with wires. The city buildings were 
bright, many bath-houses, an abundance of high roofs, great 
army-sounds, many mead-halls full of human-joys, until 
mighty fate changed all that. The slain died widely, pestilence 
came and death took away all the brave warriors. Their bul- 
warks (or altars) became wastelands, the city crumbled. Its 


25 For manuscript illumination see Sarah J. Semple, “Illustrations of Damna- 
tion in Late Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts,’ Anglo-Saxon England 32 (2003): 
31-45. The panel in the British Museum is a replica and the original is in the 
Museo Nazionale del Bargello, Florence. On the back panel the eye of the 
man within the mound is open as if he were alive, while on the front panel 
no eyes are represented on the severed head of a dead prince that Weland 
the Smith holds in his tongs. For images of both panels see: https://www. 
britishmuseum.org/collection/object/H_1867-0120-1. 

26 Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English People, ed. Bertram Colgrave and 
R.A.B. Mynors (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1969), 17. 
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rebuilders perished, armies in the earth. For that these build- 
ings decay, and the red vaults shed their tiles, the curved 
wooden roofs. The ruin fell to the earth broken into stone 
mounds, where once many men glad-minded and gold- 
bright, ornamented with splendor, proud and flushed with 
wine shone in battle-gear; looked on treasure, on silver, on 
crafted gems, on wealth, on possessions, on precious stones, 
on the bright city, the broad kingdom.” 


The literary fascination with ruins in early medieval England 
is well documented. Heide Estes suggests that it may reflect the 
culture's own “anxieties about loss and displacement.’ She sug- 
gests further that the presence of ruins in both literature and 
the landscape “challenges” the way the English thought “about 
themselves and their relationship to dwellings and to the features 
of their lived environments.’** In The Ruin everything — men, 
buildings, cultures — crumbles back into the earth from which 
it arose. The crumbling ruin and ubi sunt topos of the poem may 
be poetic conventions but, as Estes notes, crumbling ruins built 
by dead armies were common fixtures of the landscape of early 


27 The Ruin, ll. 9-37: “Oft bees wag gebad, reeg-har ond read-fah rice efter 
oprum, oftstonden under stormum; steap geap gedreas. Worad giet se 
weall-steall weepnum geheapen; fel on foldan ford-gesceaft beerst grimme 
gegrunden, grund eall forswealg [...] scan heo [...]g or-bonc zrsceaft [...] 
g lam-rindum gebeag; mod monade myne swiftne gebraegd hweet-red in 
hringas, hyge-rof gebond weall-walan wirum wundrum togedre. Beorht 
weron burg-reeced, burn-sele monige, heah horn-gestreon, here-sweg mi- 
cel, meodo-heall monig monn-dreama full, oppzt beet onwende wyrd seo 
swibe. Crungon walo wide, cwoman wol-dagas, swylt eall fornom secg-rofa 
wera; wurdon hyra wig-steal westen stapolas, brosnade burg-steall. Betend 
crungon hergas to hrusan. Forpon bas hofu dreorgiad, ond pees teafor- 
geapa tigelum sceaded hrost-beages hrof. Hryre wong gecrong gebrocen 
to beorgum, beer iu beorn monig gleed-mod ond gold-beorht gleoma ge- 
fraetwed, wlong ond win-gal wig-hyrstum scan; seah on sinc, on sylfor, on 
searo-gimmas, on ead, on eht, on eorcan stan, on bas beorhtan burg braden 
rices.” In Old English Shorter Poems, Vol. 2: Wisdom and Lyric, ed. and trans. 
Robert E. Bjork (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2014), 118, 120. All 
Old English translations are my own unless otherwise stated. 

28 Heide Estes, Anglo-Saxon Literary Landscapes: Ecotheory and the Environ- 
mental Imagination (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2017), 63. 
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medieval England, most especially along the Hadrian’s Wall cor- 
ridor where evidence for the occupation and reuse of Roman 
(and earlier) sites is strong.” 

The Ruin’s treatment of the stone building as a living thing 
that rises from and returns to the earth with its builders sug- 
gests an intra-action of stone and the human. The buildings 
were bright and their inhabitants bright with gold, and just as 
builders and armies fall dead to the ground the ruin falls to the 
earth. But the ruin does more than just fall, it falls broken into 
stone mounds (gebrocen to beorgum). Beorg can mean both hill 
and burial mound, and the connection or play between the two 
occurs elsewhere in Old English poetry. The inscription on the 
front panel of the eighth-century Franks Casket, for example, 
begins by telling us that the whale from whose bones the cas- 
ket is made was cast up onto a high hill or mound (fergenberig) 
where it died, the hill becoming its burial mound. But while the 
hill in the casket’s inscription is a passive recipient of the whale’s 
body, the building in The Ruin has agency, forming itself into 
mounds as it falls, creating a tomb for the builders that had cre- 
ated it. Building and inhabitants demand to be read through 
each other, as do the times of the buildings’ creation and the 
much later time of their decay and fall. 


Bewcastle 


Turning from text to stone, a story similar to that told in words 
in The Ruin is told in stone and earth at Bewcastle, Cumbria, 
where the Roman fort of Fanum Cocidii was abandoned in the 
fourth century and left to decay and fall into ruin. The warriors 
who had manned it had departed either through death or the 
Roman withdrawal of their troops. Its falling stones marked the 
graves of some and lay as memorials to others. It is not clear how 


29 For a useful overview of the Wall corridor see Richard Hingley, Hadrian's 
Wall: A Life (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012). For the reuse of earlier 
sites across England, see Sarah J. Semple, Perceptions of the Prehistoric in 
Anglo-Saxon England: Religion, Ritual, and Rulership in the Landscape (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 2013). 
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far back in time the cemetery at Bewcastle goes, but it is still 
possible to see some of the larger stones from the fort’s ramparts 
at the base of the hill on which the present church and cemetery 
sit, and down which they have slid over the centuries, giving the 
entire hill the appearance of a monumental barrow. 

The area around Bewcastle hill was the site of prehistoric ac- 
tivity, traces of which can still be seen in the surviving Bronze 
Age stone cairns that dot the landscape. The stone of the cairns 
is, presumably, local although to the best of my knowledge it 
has not undergone geological analysis. It is therefore with the 
arrival of the Romans that the story of stone at Bewcastle can 
begin to be read. Fanum Cocidii was an outpost fort located 
approximately ten miles north of Hadrian’s Wall and its main 
line of forts. It was begun in Hadrianic times (ca. 120 CE) and 
abandoned at some point in the fourth century. The ruins of its 
buildings must have stood for some time after the fort was aban- 
doned as stones from the bathhouse were incorporated into the 
Norman Castle built in 1092 and rebuilt in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and into the thirteenth-century church (now gone), as well 
as numerous other buildings in the vicinity.*° 

The bathhouse was particularly well-built and remained 
standing the longest of all the fort’s buildings. Thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century pottery fragments discovered in the dis- 
turbed soil of the bathhouse indicate that it was still accessible 
to those in search of stone at that point.» Excavations in 1949 
uncovered portions of the bathhouse with walls still standing 
up to ten courses high, and further excavations were carried 
out in the mid-1950s. It was built almost entirely of local stone, 
primarily sandstone with some limestone and tufa, and tiles 
made from clay obtained eight miles to the south at Bampton.” 


30 J.P. Gillam et al., The Roman Bath-House at Bewcastle, Cumbria (Kendal: 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, 
1993), 24; J.B.W. Day et al., Geology of the Country around Bewcastle (Lon- 
don: Her Majesty’s Stationary Office, 1970), 267. 

31 Gillam et al., The Roman Bath-House at Bewcastle, Cumbria, 18. 

32. Ibid., 5, 10, 14; see also Paul S. Austin, Bewcastle and Old Penrith: A Roman 
Outpost Fort and a Frontier Vicus (Kendal: Cumberland and Westmorland 
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Figure 1. The Bewcastle 
Cross. Photo by the 
author. 
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The primary stone was the same as that used for the eighth- 
century Anglian cross that still stands on the site, a Carbonifer- 
ous medium-grained yellow sandstone with grains of feldspar, 
quartz, and muscovite mica held in a matrix of clay minerals.* 
The sandstone was formed through a long process of sand and 
marine sedimentation during which marine organisms were 
entombed as the layers of sedimentation built up.*+ It was most 
likely sourced from the “ancient quarries” in the Earthwork and 
Parkhead sandstones near Crossgreens, with some of the larger 
stones possibly brought from the great crags of the Long Bar on 
Whitlyne Common.* 

Like the buildings of The Ruin, “at some time the whole bath- 
house collapsed; the vaults had fallen in and the walls had fallen 
over.”° That this was prior to the thirteenth/fourteenth century 
was indicated to the excavators by the lack of debris in places 
that provided evidence of stone robbing,” but that stone was still 
accessible in some form is indicated by its reuse in the church 
and castle, as note above. That stone is no longer accessible to 
visitors to the site, but the Anglian cross carved from the same 
sandstone is (fig. 1).3* Plans of the fort indicate that the cross 
was erected on what would have been a terrace in front of the 
ruined bathhouse.® There is some debate about whether this 


Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, 1991), 17, 46 

33 Richard N. Bailey and Rosemary Cramp, Cumberland, Westmorland and 
Lancashire North-of-the Sands, vol. 2, Corpus of Anglo-Saxon Stone Sculp- 
ture (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988), 7. 

34 On the long geological history of the area see Day et al., Geology of the 
Country around Bewcastle, 5-6; J. Ward, “Early Dinantian Evaporates of the 
Easton-I Well, Solway Basin, Onshore Cumbria, England, in The Petroleum 
Geology of the Irish Sea and Adjacent Areas, ed. Neil S. Meadows, S.P. True- 
blood, M. Hardman, and G. Cowan, Geological Society Special Publication 
124 (Bath: The Geological Society, 1997), 277-96, at 281. 

35 Day et al., Geology of the Country around Bewcastle, 266-77. 

36 Gillam et al., The Roman Bath-House at Bewcastle, Cumbria, 22. 

37 Ibid. 

38 For detailed images of the cross, see: http://www.ascorpus.ac.uk/catvol2. 
php?pageNum_urls=30. 

39 See Fred Orton and Ian Wood with Clare A. Lees, Fragments of History: 
Rethinking the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Monuments (Manchester: Man- 
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monument was originally intended to be a cross or an obelisk or 
a column,*° but that is less crucial to the story told by its stone 
than it is to the form into which that stone was worked. I will 
refer to it as a cross because the play on hidden crosses within 
its individual carved panels suggests to me that that is what it 
was intended to be, but the important point is that when it was 
carved and erected it would have been part of a much larger 
landscape of stone cairns, ruined buildings, and sculptures. Its 
stone has endured and been witness to the rise and fall of armies 
and empires. It holds, as does all stone, the deep history of geo- 
logic time, but also the far shorter history of human activity and 
conquest in the area. J.B.W. Day speculated that, rather than be- 
ing newly quarried, the stone from which the cross is carved 
came from the ruined fort," while Martin Henig has suggested 
that the cross might have been intended as a replacement for a 
Roman votive column, a powerful statement of a new claim to 
the land by the Northumbrian church and kingdom.* This is 
part of the history and meaning of worked and reworked stone 
rather than that of the material itself, but as was the case with 
the stone of Inkan and Hindu/Muslim monuments, the two 
are not always so easily separated. Moreover, as Flood demon- 
strated, through the process of its translation, stone and things 
made from it have the power to subvert the texts that are used 
to describe them. Times, materials, and processes intra-act and 


chester University Press, 2007), fig 4. Image available at: https://www.re- 
searchgate.net/figure/Plan-of-fort-showing-location-of-excavated-areas_ 
fig4_ 294261287. 

40 See especially Orton and Wood with Lees, Fragments of History. 

41 Day etal., Geology of the Country around Bewcastle, 267. 

42 Martin Henig, “Murem civitatis et fontem in ea a Romanis mire olim con- 
structum: The Arts of Rome in Carlisle and the civitatis of the Carvetii and 
Their Influence,” in Carlisle and Cumbria: Roman and Medieval Architec- 
ture, Art and Archaeology, ed. Mike McCarthy and David Weston, British 
Archaeology Association Conference Transactions 27 (Leeds: Maney Pub- 
lishing, 2004), 11-28, at 22-23. Henig speculates that what the excavators of 
the fort interpreted as the base of a life-sized statue was more likely to have 
been the base for a votive column. 
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demand to be read through each other. Pll begin with material 
and process. 

The surfaces of the cross are now badly weathered, many 
panels are covered with lichen or mosses, and the north side 
has been damaged by fire so it is impossible to know whether 
the fossils or traces of them that would have become part of 
the stone during the process of sedimentation could once be 
seen — none have been observed in modern times — but they 
might well have been encountered by the sculptor(s). Fossils can 
still be seen on many surviving sculptures from pre-1066 Eng- 
land.* Fossils were evidence of the deep time preserved in stone. 
While early medieval persons may not have known how stone 
was created, they did recognize its iconic nature, its agency in 
preserving the shadows of life. For Isidore, whose writings were 
popular in early medieval England, stones that contained fossils 
provided proof that the biblical deluge had covered the earth.4 
Biblical time was made real and brought into the present by their 
presence, and they were visual reminders of the destruction that 
could so easily overturn worlds. The sundial carved into the 
south side of the Bewcastle Cross (fig. 2), brings this deep time 
to the stone's surface, setting this particular monument and this 
particular place within the schemes of biblical and cosmic time. 
Whether the sundial was intended to signal the hours of the mo- 
nastic day or whether it was primarily symbolic, it establishes a 
direct connection between the cross and the sun and the course 
of the sun as it moves through days, years, decades, and centu- 
ries, a movement that was also important to the liturgical mean- 
ing of the cross.** Time might bring salvation, that is certainly 


43 See, for example, the descriptions of the following monuments in the Cor- 
pus of Anglo-Saxon Stone Sculpture (hereafter casss), http://www.ascor- 
pus.ac.uk. casss 3: York Minster 12, York Minster 44, Amotherby 1 and 2, 
Ellburn several, Levisham 5, Middleton 2, Old Malton 2; casss 4, Langford 
3, Oxford St. Aldates 1; casss 5, Lincoln St. Mark 15; cAsss 10, Deerhurst St. 
Mary 1. lam grateful to Derek Craig for his help with this information. 

44 Isidore of Seville, Etymologies, 13.22 (Barney et al., trans., 282). 

45 Eamonn O Carragain, Ritual and the Rood: Liturgical Images and the Old 
English Poems of the Dream of the Rood Tradition (London and Toronto: The 
British Library and University of Toronto Press, 2005), 46, 106-7. 
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Figure 2. The Bewcastle Cross, detail of the sundial on the south side. 
Photo by the author. 
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Figure 3. Bewcastle Cross, north side showing the female name 
Kynibur*g inscribed in runes and fire damage. Photo by the author. 


the hope of the cross as a memorial monument to the men and 
women whose names are inscribed into it (fig. 3), but time also 
brings death and decay. The past, death, and decay continue to 
haunt the present, and what we think of as past events, or as 
things that have been abandoned, ruined, or forgotten, persist 
and refuse to go away. For ruins, this can be a complicated past. 

If the worked stone of the monument that is the cross was 
meant to lay claim to a territory previously inhabited by Ro- 
mans and Britons or to overturn their polytheistic religions, the 
extended landscape from which the stone was quarried and in 
which it stood also had the power to keep these pasts alive and 
cultures present. The cross may have been a sign of Northum- 
brian expansion into the British kingdom of Rheged,*° but stone 
stood as testament to a longer history. The Bronze Age stone 
cairns held the ghosts of the Britons and the ever-present threat 
of their return. The Welsh demons released from the barrow in 
the Life of Guthlac were defeated and driven out, but Guthlac 
was a saint, and ordinary men and women did not have his pow- 


46 Orton and Wood, with Lees, Fragments of History, 110-17. 
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ers. The Romans may have conquered the area for a time, but 
they left and the land and the stone they had worked returned 
to the Britons — in fact Bewcastle alternated between being part 
of England or part of Scotland down into modern times. The 
Romans had an empire but eventually that too vanished. The 
ruined fort spoke as loudly about the death and decay of empire 
as it did about Roman presence in the area— the two moments 
intra-acting in this place. And if the cross was intended as a sign 
of the triumph of Christianity and the Northumbrian church, 
polytheistic culture, that which was translated into the stone 
of the cross, lived on in the act of translation from column or 
obelisk to cross, or a different form of obelisk. It was ultimately 
stone that held these multiple pasts, peoples, and their ghosts 
together. 

The sundial on the south side of the Bewcastle Cross is a re- 
minder that the monument was always about time, and time 
by its very nature and the way we experience is about loss and 
the past. Like the fossils preserved in stone, the sundial carved 
into this stone and the movement of the sun around it make 
present the cycles of cosmic and biblical time, the intra-action 
of time past, present, and future. Time brings death and decay, 
the death of the men and women commemorated by the cross, 
of the Romans, the decay of the stone buildings from which the 
cross may have been quarried. In time stone too dies, return- 
ing to dust and earth, and we see this now at Bewcastle as the 
weathered and burnt cross-shaft crumbles, sheds its grains, and 
tilts evermore noticeably towards the earth that gave birth to it. 


Hexham 


Hadrian's Wall with its Roman ruins has always been a locus of 
contention and multiple narratives. From the time of its build- 
ing, it has been a symbol of cultural, ethnic, or political differ- 
ence. To the north were the Scots and the Picts, peoples who, 
like Guthlac’s Welsh demons, were cast as uncivilized barbar- 
ians by authors such as Gildas and Bede. To those people north 
of the Wall it was to a certain extent a line of resistance. Indeed, 
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one of the historical scenarios for the destruction of Fanum Co- 
cidii has it having been overrun by the Picts and Scots, and the 
border area was certainly at the center of the recurring rebel- 
lions led by the Scots and Danes against William the Conqueror 
in the late eleventh and twelfth centuries. For those living south 
of the Wall, for Bede or William, or the centuries of English 
expansion that followed them, it was a symbol of conquest, em- 
pire, and a fantasy of English superiority. As Richard Hingley 
has written, “This myth of the origins of English civilization 
links the people south of the Wall directly to the imperial Ro- 
mans [...] [and] the English myth of a direct inheritance from 
the Romans has informed many popular images of the Wall and 
the work of scholars [...] right down to the present day-’” But 
stone can allow us to read the narratives on which this myth is 
based differently. The deeper history of stone can expose the 
frailties and failures of those written narratives of conquest and 
conversion that it is asked to support. 

In the seventh and eighth centuries, Hadrian’s Wall was the 
locus of ongoing intra-action and translation amongst times, 
lands, cultures, and peoples. The complexity of that encoun- 
ter is demonstrated by recent work on sites such as Hexham 
(by Paul Bidwell),** and Wearmouth, Jarrow, and Escomb (by 
Sarah Semple and Maria de Los Angeles Utrero).® These differ- 
ing projects demonstrate: (A) we cannot rely on any one expla- 
nation for the translation or transformation of stone, site, and 
architecture over time; each site must be approached individu- 
ally and understood as the work of individuals with differing 


47 Hingley, Hadrian’s Wall: A Life, 107. See also Nicholas Howe, “Rome: Capi- 
tal of Anglo-Saxon England,’ Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies 
34, no. 1 (2004): 147-72. 

48 Bidwell, “A Survey of the Anglo-Saxon Crypt at Hexham and Its Reused 
Roman Stonework”; Bidwell, “Wilfrid and Hexham: The Anglo-Saxon 
Crypt.” 

49 Sarah Semple, in a personal communication. This work currently remains 
unpublished. 
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agendas;*° (B) In some cases there are centuries of continuity 
and reuse or transformation of site that, as at Bewcastle, stretch 
back well beyond the Roman.* At St. Andrew’s Hexham (Nor- 
thumberland), built by Bishop Wilfrid between 672 and 678, 
two conflicting explanations for the massive reuse of stone from 
Corbridge and, to a lesser extent, Chesters and other sites, have 
been proposed. Some scholars have described it as entirely op- 
portunistic as the Northumbrians in the seventh century did 
not have a history of building in stone and Corbridge and Ches- 
ters provided convenient sources for pre-cut and carved mate- 
rial for the taking. * Others have interpreted it as a calculated 
appropriation of romanitas — both imperial and Christian — on 
Wilfrid’s part, a deliberate attempt to imitate something of the 
grandeur of the churches he had seen in Rome. * 

All of the stone used at Hexham is sandstone and was quar- 
ried locally. In 1888 Charles C. Hodges determined that most 
of the stone used for St. Andrew’s was redressed stone quarried 
by the Romans from the nearby stone quarries at Birkey Burn 
and Fallowfield Fell. Some stone of a slightly different color and 
softer and coarser than the reused Roman stone seems to have 


50 Semple, Perceptions of the Prehistoric, 135-36. See also Tim Eaton, Plunder- 
ing the Past: Roman Stonework in Medieval Britain (Stroud: Tempus, 2000), 
and Nicholas Howe, Writing the Map of Anglo-Saxon England: Essays in 
Cultural Geography (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2008). 

51 Semple, Perceptions of the Prehistoric. 

52 For asummary of the major arguments, see Eric Cambridge, “The Sources 
and Function of Wilfrid’s Architecture at Ripon and Hexham,” in Wilfrid 
Abbot, Bishop, Saint, ed. Higham, 136-51. 

53 See, for example, Rosemary Cramp, “The Anglo-Saxons and Rome,’ The 
Architectural and Archaeological Society of Durham and Northumberland 3, 
no. 27 (1974): 27-37; Cambridge, “The Sources and Function of Wilfrid’s 
Architecture at Ripon and Hexham’; and the essays in David P. Kirby, ed., 
Saint Wilfrid at Hexham (Newcastle upon Tyne: Oriel Press, 1974). Bidwell 
believes that the overall inspiration for Hexham was Mediterranean, but 
that “another was surely its setting amongst monuments to Roman power 
and its architectural achievements” (“Wilfrid and Hexham: The Anglo-Sax- 
on Crypt,’ 162). Eaton understands Hexham as referring specifically to the 
new authority of the Roman church built on the old authority of imperial 
Rome (Plundering the Past, 125-27). 
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been newly quarried, but it too is local.5+ Paul Bidwell’s work on 
Hexham has revealed that as far as the sort of stone that Wilfrid 
chose for reuse shows the picture is far from simple. Some reuse 
was opportunistic, but some was strategic, and all was selective. 
Specific structures that were quarried include a bridge, granary, 
mausoleum, and altars at Corbridge and a bridge and temple at 
Chesters. The bridges and mausoleum were methodically dis- 
mantled down to their foundations, which was far easier and 
cheaper than quarrying, cutting, and carving new stone, and 
the foundations, which would have been far more difficult to 
quarry, were left intact.® It is possible, however, that the mau- 
soleum might have been believed to have specific imperial and/ 
or Christian significance, like the Igel monument at Trier, which 
was erroneously associated with Constantine and Helena. If 
Wilfrid’s biographer is to be believed, St. Andrew’s, Hexham was 
a truly impressive structure: 


My feeble tongue will not permit me to enlarge here upon 
the depth of the foundations in the earth, and its crypt of 
wondrously dressed stone, and the manifold building above 
ground. Supported by various columns and many side aisles, 
and adorned with walls of notable length and height, sur- 
rounded by various winding passages with spiral stairs lead- 
ing up and down; for our holy bishop, being taught by the 
Spirit of God thought on how to construct these buildings; 
nor have we heard of any other house on this side of the Alps 
built on such a scale. 


54 Bidwell, “A Survey of the Anglo-Saxon Crypt at Hexham and Its Reused Ro- 
man Stonework,’ 80-81; Charles C. Hodges, The Abbey of St Andrew Hex- 
ham (London: the author, 1888). 

55 Bidwell, “A Survey of the Anglo-Saxon Crypt at Hexham,’ 78, 81. 

56 “Cuius profunditatem in terra cum domibus mire politis lapidibus fun- 
datam et superterram multiplicem domum columnis variis et porticibus 
multis suffultam mirabilique longitudine et altitudine murorum ornatam et 
liniarum variis anfractibus viarum, aliquando sursum aliquando deorsum 
per cocleas circumductam, non est meae parvitatis hoc sermone explicare, 
quod sanctus pontifex noster, a spiritu Dei doctus opera facere excogitavit, 
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Figure 4. Fragments of a Roman frieze decorated with leaf and berry 
ornament, Hexham crypt, south passage. Photo by the author. 


Figure 5. Fragments of a Roman frieze decorated with dentils, cable 
molding, and leaf and berry ornament, Hexham crypt, north passage. 
Photo by the author. 
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As this passage makes clear, however, it was the scale of the 
building and the quality of the dressed stone that was most im- 
pressive, not the source of the stone or its history. 

Wilfrid's crypt is the only part of the original structure to 
survive largely intact, and it is as striking for its discordant ap- 
pearance as it is for the neatly cut and dressed nature of much of 
its stonework. Flood described the Delhi Mosque as a heteroto- 
pia, a building in which a variety of elements “including those 
that are incompatible or incommensurate,’ are juxtaposed in a 
manner that creates a space that is simultaneously ordered yet 
filled with conflict,” and the same is true of the crypt at Hex- 
ham. While some of the original stonework has been moved or 
removed, the earliest descriptions of the crypt made shortly af- 
ter its rediscovery in the eighteenth century indicate that its ap- 
pearance was very close to what can be seen at Hexham today.* 
The walls include decorative blocks from four different Roman 
architectural friezes (figs. 4, 5) and a slab carved with a dedi- 
cation to Apollo Maponus cut to form the lintel of a doorway 
in the north-side chamber (fig. 6).°° The sections of frieze are 
at eye-level and grouped together and were clearly intended to 
compose a decorative display despite the fact that there is no 
unified pattern to them or the manner in which they have been 
inserted into the wall. Cut to pieces, grouped together in no 
apparent pattern, sometimes turned upside down or on their 
sides, these reused stones make no clear statement one way or 
the other about a link with or appropriation of empire, or the 
overturning of an older political or religious order. On the other 
hand, their reuse cannot be described simply as a mere matter 
of convenience as the frieze fragments are clearly arranged to be 
seen for some reason and other stones were certainly available 


necque enim ullam domum aliam citra Alpes montes talem aedificatam 
audivimus.” Eddius Stephanus, The Life of Bishop Wilfrid, 44-46. 

57 Ibid., 7-8. 

58 Bidwell, “A Survey of the Anglo-Saxon Crypt at Hexham,’ 55-60. 

59 Ibid., 117, 120. Bidwell notes that it is possible that the crypt was originally 
covered with a fine layer of plaster but that the large, deeply cut, and “eye- 
catching” letters of the inscription had most likely shown through it. 
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Figure 6. Roman dedicatory inscription used as a lintel, Hexham 
crypt, north side chamber. Photo by the author. 


for use as the lintel of the doorway. If they make any statement, 
it is one of ambivalence, with representations of past cultures set 
alongside each other in a manner in which one can find both 
harmony (the repeated motifs of the friezes) and discord or in- 
compatibility. As a heterotopian space, the crypt has connec- 
tions with the Franks Casket discussed above, which some have 
suggested might have associations with Wilfrid and his other 
ecclesiastical center at Ripon.®° On the casket, narrative frag- 
ments of different histories, places, and religions are juxtaposed 
in no narrative order and with no clear overall statement.” 

A similar sort of heterotopian ambivalence emerges if we 
think about the fact that this is a crypt dug into the earth, a 
space for the display of an assemblage of relics, fragments of the 


60 Ian Wood, “Ripon, Francia, and the Franks Casket in the Early Middle 
Ages,’ Northern History 26, no. 1 (1990): 1-19. 

61 Catherine E. Karkov, Imagining Anglo-Saxon England: Utopia, Heterotopia, 
Dystopia (Woodbridge: Boydell & Brewer, 2020), 77-124. 
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dead, but fragments that have the living power of the saints. The 
stones that form the crypt were dug from the ground and in 
it they return to that ground, living reminders of the Roman 
and British pasts and land from which they have come. That 
double past is also both memorialized and kept present by the 
dedicatory inscription reconstructed as “To the god Maponus 
Apollos, Publius 7lius centurion of the Sixth Legion Victrix, 
willingly and deservedly fulfilled his vow.” Maponus was a god 
of youth in northern Britain and Gaul, a god with whom the 
Romans equated Apollo, the god of victory and death. Rather 
than making a clear statement of Christianity or romanitas, 
fragments of different gods, religions, and devotees brush up 
against each other in the crypt — gone, but still present. It is also 
a space in which the different meanings of translation intra-act. 
The translation of stone from earth to Roman building, to crypt, 
the translation of the relics of the saints, and the act of transla- 
tion involved in reading the Latin inscription and its Romano- 
British references. Heterotopias place things together but they 
do not resolve them into a single unity, and the crypt is a partic- 
ularly appropriate space for this type of encounter. The crypt is a 
physical place of the dead, of phantoms and ghosts, but it is also 
a psychic space of unresolved traumas and histories. It is a space 
that “buries a lost person or object or even a disavowed part of 
one’s self or one’s history, while keeping it psychically alive.” 
The violence inherent in the creation of nations and empires, 
the death and displacement of the peoples of the Andes, of the 
Inka, of the Britons are examples of disavowed or unresolved 


62 “Deo Mapono Apollini Aelus centurio legionis VI Victricis uotum soluit 
libens merito”. Roman Inscriptions of Britain, 1122: https://romaninscrip- 
tionsofbritain.org/inscriptions/1122. 

63 Gabriele Schwab, Haunting Legacies: Violent Histories and Transgeneration- 
al Trauma (New York: Columbia University Press, 2010), 2. See also Nicho- 
las Abraham and Maria Torok, The Wolfman’s Magic Word: A Cryptonymy, 
trans. Nicholas T. Rand with a foreword by Jacques Derrida (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1986) and The Shell and the Kernel: Renewals 
of Psychoanalysis, vol. 1, ed and trans. Nicholas T. Rand (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1994). 
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histories that encrypt trauma.** That violence was played out 
in the landscape around Hexham in the Battle of Heavenfield 
at which King Oswald, a Northumbrian Constantine, won vic- 
tory over the Welsh “pagan tyrant” Cadwallon ap Cadfa, thereby 
uniting Northumbria. The Hexham community celebrated the 
vigil of Oswald’s feast at the church of St. Oswald-in-Lee four 
miles from the abbey. At the very time that Wilfrid was build- 
ing Hexham, however, there were multiple revolts of and battles 
against the Mercians, the Irish (Scotti), and most especially the 
Picts, the peoples to the north of Hadrian’s Wall: the battle of 
Two Rivers took place in 670, and there were further battles 
against the Picts in 680 and 682, as well as against the Mercians 
in 679, and finally the Battle of Nechtansmere in 685, the bat- 
tle that marked the beginning of Pictish independence and a 
decline in the power of Northumbria.® Stone at Hexham held 
ghosts, but it was also a reminder that the very real and tangible 
conflicts of the past refused to go away. 


Conclusion, by way of Carlisle 


Nechtansmere brings us to Carlisle and also back to Bewcastle 
and Hexham and Northumbrian ambitions. Carlisle under the 
Romans had a large military population, with two forts, Luguva- 
lium, located in the area between the Eden and Carwent rivers, 
and Stanwix (now a suburb of the city) on the north bank of the 
Eden. It also housed a significant population of merchants and 
traders. Its coastal setting no doubt contributed to its size and 
diversity. An impressive collection of sculpture, most notably 


64 Karkov, Imagining Anglo-Saxon England. See also Donna Beth Ellard, An- 
glo-Saxon(ist) Pasts, postSaxon Futures (Earth: punctum books, 2019). 

65 Bede, Historia ecclesiastica, 4.26 (Colgrave and Mynors, ed. and trans., 
428-29): “From this time the hopes and strength of the English kingdom 
began to ‘ebb and fall away. For the Picts recovered their own land which 
the English had formerly held, while the Irish who lived in Britain and some 
part of the British nation recovered their independence.’ On Wilfrid and 
the Britons, especially the Picts, see Thomas M. Charles-Edwards, “Wilfrid 
and the Celts,’ in Wilfrid Abbot, Bishop, Saint, ed. Higham, 243-59. 
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the beautifully carved tombstones of the trading families as well 
as many other types of artefacts survive from the Roman period. 
The sculptures have been shown to have been highly influential 
on seventh- and eighth-century sculpture in the area, most no- 
tably on the figural panels of the Bewcastle Cross. In particular, 
scholars have noted echoes between the ways in which Roman 
and Northumbrian figures inhabit the stone niches and other 
spaces into which they are set.°° Nothing now survives of the 
Roman architecture of Carlisle, but William of Malmesbury and 
other post-Conquest sources record that ruined Roman build- 
ings were still standing in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.” 
By the seventh century, Carlisle was a center of ecclesiastical 
power, in which the remains of Rome were a wonder if not an 
object of admiration. Both the anonymous Life of Saint Cuth- 
bert and Bede's Prose Life of the saint record that on May 20, 
685, while Cuthbert and the Northumbrian queen Iurminburh 
awaited the outcome of the Battle of Nechtansmere in the city, 
they were shown the “the city wall and the well [or fountain] 
formerly built in a wonderful manner by the Romans.”® It was 
at that moment that Cuthbert had his vision of Ecgfrith’s death 
in the Battle of Nechtansmere. In the Historia Ecclesiastica, Bede 
describes how his death occurred: “The enemy feigned flight 
and lured the king into some narrow passes in the midst of in- 
accessible mountains; there he was killed with the greater part 


66 Henig, “Murem civitatis et fontem in ea a Romanis mire olim constructum”; 
Jane Hawkes “Iuxta Morem Romanorum: Stone and Sculpture in the Style 
of Rome,’ in Anglo-Saxon Styles, ed. Catherine E. Karkov and George Har- 
din Brown (Albany: suny Press, 2003), 60-100. For the possible influence 
of Roman art from the area on the Ruthwell Cross see Karkov, The Art of 
Anglo-Saxon England, 80. 

67 Mike McCarthy, “The Roman Town of Luguvalium and the Post-Roman 
Settlement,” in Carlisle and Cumbria, ed. McCarthy and Weston, 1-10, at 9; 
Henig, “Murem civitatis et fontem in ea a Romanis mire olim constructum,” 
13. 

68 Vita Sancti Cuthberti Auctore Anonymo & Vita Sancti Cuthberti Auctore 
Beda, in Two Lives of Saint Cuthbert, ed. and trans., Bertram Colgrave 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1940), 122-23: “murum ciuitatus, 
et fontem in ea a Romanis mire olim constructum.” 
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of the forces he had taken with him”®” While the battle took 
place far to the north of Hadrian’s Wall, the description of the 
landscape of Ecgfrith’s death ironically recalls that of the Wall’s 
craggy outcrops and narrow passes; indeed part of its purpose 
was to control traffic between north and south by funneling it 
through strategically placed narrow stone gateways. The irony is 
furthered by the multiple descriptions in the writings of Gildas, 
Bede, Felix, the Beowulf poet, and others of the Britons emerg- 
ing from, fleeing into, or lurking in rocks, fens, and mountains. 
The Britons live comfortably in stone and earth, these texts tell 
us, and Ecgfrith dies when he is lured into this world. 

The simultaneity of the queen admiring the remains of one 
colonizing culture while the king, representative of a second 
such culture, dies in battle demonstrates the intra-action of 
the two cultures, the rise and fall of ambitions of conquest, and 
the stones of Carlisle and of Necthansmere, along with those 
of Hexham and Bewcastle. The land that had given birth to the 
stones of the structures built in these places now reclaimed the 
aspirations of those who had constructed them, and the his- 
torical narratives they had hoped they would convey. In their 
turn, of course, the stones of Bewcastle, Hexham, and Carlisle 
would become mere waste to be quarried by later conquerors 
or conquering ideologies, and that process continued for cen- 
turies. Still, the ruined and crumbling settlements and build- 
ings of the wall were also an enduring sign of the fall of empires 
and cultures, the ghosts of the past, of wasted lives, displaced 
peoples, and ruined buildings that would not leave. They were 
the foundation of human stories, a record of human endeavor, 
but a record too of deeper histories. 


69 Bede, Historia ecclesiastica, 4.26 (Colgrave and Mynors, ed. and trans., 
428-29): “introductus est simulantibus fugam hostibus in angustias inac- 
cessorum montium, et cum maxima parte copiarum, quas secum addux- 
erat, extinctus.” 
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Narratio Probabilis in Early Medieval 
Historiography: A Reconsideration 


Justin Lake 


To what extent did early medieval historians give themselves li- 
cense to invent plausible fictions based on their understanding 
of the precepts of narratio probabilis laid down by the rhetori- 
cal handbooks of antiquity? This question arises out of certain 
statements found in Cicero’s De inventione (written c. 91 BCE) 
and the pseudo-Ciceronian Rhetorica ad Herennium (written 
86-82 BCE), which, together with the commentary on the De 
inventione by the fourth-century Neoplatonist and later Chris- 
tian polymath Marius Victorinus,' contained the most detailed, 
widely available, and influential treatments of rhetorical inven- 
tion in the Early Middle Ages.’ In all three of these texts history 
is defined as a type of narratio, specifically a “narrative of past 


1 C. Marius Victorinus: Commenta in Ciceronis Rhetorica, ed. Thomas Ries- 
enweber, Bibliotheca Teubneriana (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2013). See also the 
monumental commentary by Riesenweber: C. Marius Victorinus, Commen- 
ta in Ciceronis Rhetorica: Prolegomena und kritischer Kommentar, 2 vols., 
Untersuchungen zur antiken Literatur und Geschichte, Bd. 120.1-2 (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 2015). 

2 See in particular John O. Ward, “Cicero's De inventione and the Rhetorica 
ad Herennium: Commentaries and Contexts,’ in The Rhetoric of Cicero in 
its Medieval and Renaissance Commentary Tradition, ed. Virginia Cox and 
John O. Ward (Boston and Leiden: Brill, 2006), 3-69 and Ciceronian Rheto- 
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events” (narratio rerum gestarum), and, in contradistinction to 
fabula and argumentum, a narrative of events that actually hap- 
pened.} Each also places history into the third of three catego- 
ries of narratives, namely, those which are “separate from civil 
cases” (remotum a civilibus causis).4 And each enumerates three 
virtues of narrative: brevity, clarity, and plausibility.» Whether or 
not these three virtues were meant to apply to historia (a subdi- 
vision of the third type of narratio) is not entirely clear. Both Ci- 
cero and the author of the Rhetorica ad Herennium seem to be 
referring specifically to forensic or deliberative speeches when 
discussing the virtues, and thus not necessarily prescribing a 
standard of mere plausibility for historical narratives.° Crucial- 
ly, however, Marius Victorinus, whose commentary on the De 
inventione was often accorded equal or greater importance than 
the source text itself in the Middle Ages, believed that all three 
virtues of narrative applied to the third category of narrative, 
and hence to history: 


ric in Treatise, Scholion, and Commentary, Typologie des sources du moyen 
age occidental 58 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1995). 

3 Cicero, De inventione, 1.19.27, ed. and trans. H.M. Hubbell, Cicero, “De in- 
ventione” (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949), 54: “Historia est 
gesta res, ab aetatis nostrae memoria remota.” Pseudo-Cicero’s Rhetorica 
ad Herennium has an identical definition at 1.8.13, ed. and trans. Harry Ca- 
plan (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1964), 22. Cf. Victorinus, Com- 
menta in Ciceronis Rhetorica, 1.19.27, ed. Riesenweber, 69: “Deinde historia 
est, inquit, quae res veras continet, sed a nostra memoria remotas.” 

4 Cicero, De inventione, 1.19.27, ed. Hubbell, 54: “Tertium genus est remotum 
a civilibus causis”; Rhetorica ad Herennium, 1.8.12, ed. and trans. Caplan, 22: 
“Tertium genus est id quod a causa civili remotum est.” 

5 Rhetorica ad Herennium, 1.9.14, ed. and trans. Caplan, 24: “Tres res conve- 
nit habere narrationem: ut brevis, ut dilucida, ut veri similis sit.” 

6 Cicero seems to be making a break from his discussion of historia, argu- 
mentum, and fabula to discuss forensic oratory at De inventione, 1.20.28, ed. 
Hubbell, 56: “Nunc de narratione ea, quae causae continet expositionem, 
dicendum videtur. Oportet igitur eam tres habere res: ut brevis, ut aperta, 
ut probabilis sit.” The same seems to be true of the author of the Rhetorica 
ad Herennium at 1.8.13, ed. and trans. Caplan, 24: “Verum haec in exercendo 
transigentur; illud quod ad veritatem pertinet quomodo tractari conveniat 
aperiamus.” 
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These three virtues of oratorical narrative, therefore, can ap- 
ply also to that type of narrative that is outside of civil cases. 
For history ought to be concise in exposition, and clear, and 
plausible, as Sallust attributed all of these to himself in Cati- 
line.’ 


Victorinus’s opinion is important because, in order to endow a 
narrative with the rhetorical virtue of plausibility, circumstan- 
tial details that were not true but seemed to be true could be 
invented; indeed, they virtually had to be.* Whether or not this 
represented Cicero’s own view on how to write history — to say 
nothing of the views of the authors of classical and late-antique 
Latin histories — is difficult to say, but the belief that history was 
a type of narrative subject to rhetorical amplification through 
the “discovery” (inventio) of merely plausible details could eas- 
ily be read into both the De inventione and the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium. Did early medieval historians, therefore, take the 
statements about narratio probabilis in these texts as a license 
to evade the constraining standard of truthfulness for the laxer 
requirement of mere plausibility? 

Because medieval historians invariably claimed to be writing 
the truth rather than purveying plausible fictions,’ this question 
can for the most part only be approached indirectly, by looking 
at the intellectual formation of authors, the traces of rhetorical 


7 Commenta in Ciceronis Rhetorica, 1.20.28, 70: “Igitur tres istae virtutes nar- 
rationis oratoriae convenire possunt et illi narrationi, quae extra civiles 
causas est. Namque historia et brevis esse debet in expositione et aperta et 
probabilis, ut Sallustius sibi omnia in Catilina tribuit.”” 

8 Cicero, De inventione, 1.7.9, ed. Hubbell, 18: “Inventio est excogitatio rerum 
verarum aut veri similium quae causam probabilem reddant”; Rhetorica ad 
Herennium, 1.2.3, ed. and trans. Caplan, 6: “Inventio est excogitatio rerum 
verarum aut veri similium quae causam probabilem reddant.” 

9 See Gertrud Simon, “Untersuchungen zur Topik der Widmungsbriefe mit- 
telalterlicher Geschichtsschreiber bis zum Ende des 12. Jahrhunderts,” Ar- 
chiv fiir Diplomatik 4 (1958): 52-119 and 5/6 (1959/60): 73-153, and Marie 
Schulz, Die Lehre von der historischen Methode bei den Geschichtsschreibern 
des Mittelalters (VI.-XIII. Jahrhundert) (Berlin and Leipzig: W. Rothschild, 
1909), 15-42. 
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amplification found in their works, and their own statements 
about history-writing. There is ample evidence that by the 
twelfth century many medieval Latin historians had acquired 
a sophisticated understanding of classical rhetoric, which pro- 
vided theoretical justification for the introduction of all kinds 
of plausible or verisimilar material into historical accounts.’ 
Roger Ray has argued that the Ciceronian conception of history 
as a rhetorical genre subject to amplification (exaedificatio) in 
terms of both content (res) and words (verba) was widely shared 
throughout the Early Middle Ages." I am convinced, however, 
that while the invention of plausible fictions was always a latent 
potentiality of medieval history-writing, the conscious applica- 
tion of rhetorical invention to history only emerged in the late 
tenth century. It is highly likely, moreover, that this shift was 
brought about by a change in the nature of rhetorical instruc- 
tion in the Latin West, specifically an increasing focus on inven- 
tion as a branch of rhetoric worthy of attention on the same 
scale as style (elocutio). 

The question of the role of plausible fictions in medieval his- 
tory cannot be detached from the theory and practice of clas- 
sical historiography, which inevitably shaped the contours of 
medieval history-writing. Unfortunately, there is no consensus 
on the degree to which classical historians allowed themselves 


10 Matthew Kemphsall, Rhetoric and the Writing of History, 400-1500 (Man- 
chester: Manchester University Press, 2011); Nancy Partner, Serious Enter- 
tainments: The Writing of History in Twelfth-Century England (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1977); Jeanette Beer, Narrative Conventions 
of Truth in the Middle Ages (Geneva: Droz, 1981); Ruth Morse, Truth and 
Convention in the Middle Ages: Rhetoric, Representation, and Reality (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991); Monika Otter, Inventiones: Fic- 
tion and Referentiality in Twelfth-Century English Historical Writing (Cha- 
pel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1996). Apart from Kempshall, 
all of these works focus on the twelfth century or later and give relatively 
little attention to early medieval historical writing. 

u_ Roger Ray, “The Triumph of Greco-Roman Rhetorical Assumptions in pre- 
Carolingian Historiography,’ in The Inheritance of Historiography 350-900, 
ed. Christopher Holdsworth and T.P. Wiseman (Exeter: University of Ex- 
eter Press, 1986), 67-84. 
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the license to invent. On the one hand, it was generally accepted 
in antiquity that speeches could be freely composed; this pro- 
cedure had been licensed by the authority of no less a figure 
than Thucydides (c. 460-400 BCE), who, in the opening sec- 
tion of his history of the Peloponnesian War, explained that his 
practice was “to make the speakers say what was in my opinion 
demanded of them by the various occasions, of course adhering 
as closely as possible to the general sense of what they really 
said?” But the invention of merely plausible content outside of 
set-piece orations is nowhere explicitly endorsed by Roman his- 
torians, even if there are reasons to think that it happened. 

Perhaps the best-known discussion of history-writing in 
classical Latin literature is found in Book 2 of Cicero's De or- 
atore, where Marcus Antonius, who is usually taken to be a 
mouthpiece for Cicero's own views about how to write history, 
states that: 


Everybody knows that the first law of history is not daring to 
say anything false; that the second is daring to say everything 
that is true; that there should be no suggestion of partiality, 
none of animosity when you write. These foundations (fun- 
damenta) are, of course, familiar to everyone. The actual su- 
perstructure (exaedificatio) is a matter of content (rebus) and 
words (verbis).8 


This seems to introduce a new wrinkle: what did it mean for the 
exaedificatio to be constructed out of res? Were historians, like 
orators, entitled to build up their narratives through the inven- 


12 Translation in Richard Crawley, The History of the Peloponnesian War by 
Thucydides (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1874), 14. 

13 Cicero, De oratore, 2.62-3: “Nam quis nescit primam esse historiae legem, 
ne quid falsi dicere audeat, deinde ne quid veri non audeat? Ne quae suspi- 
cio gratiae sit in scribendo? Ne quae simultatis? Haec scilicet fundamenta 
nota sunt omnibus; ipsa autem exaedificatio posita est in rebus et verbis.” 
Translation in James M. May and Jakob Wisse, Cicero: On the Ideal Orator 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001). For the Latin of De oratore, see 
A.S. Wilkins, ed., M. Tulli Ciceronis Rhetorica, vol. 1 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1902), 88. 
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tion of merely plausible details? The prevailing view of most of 
twentieth-century scholarship was that the theoretical under- 
pinnings of classical historiography were not radically different 
from our own." This understanding applied to Cicero’s state- 
ments on the relationship between rhetoric and historiography 
as well. Peter Brunt, for example, was unfazed by Antonius’s 
mention of exaedificatio through res, explaining it as a reference 
to chronological and geographical exposition, not the invention 
of plausible, but untrue, historical content.’ Charles William 
Fornara argued that the process of amplification described by 
Cicero “subserves the laws of history and is tested by the stan- 
dard of the truth?”* A vigorous challenge to this comparatively 
sanguine view of the relationship of rhetoric and history was 
mounted by T.P. Wiseman in Clio’s Cosmetics (1979), and Antho- 
ny Woodman in Rhetoric and Classical Historiography (1988). 
Wiseman argued that later Roman annalists (most importantly 
Gnaeus Gellius and Valerius Antias) had taken a core of true 
material about early Rome and elaborated upon it through the 
techniques of rhetorical invention.” For Wiseman, the bound- 
ary between oratory and history-writing was permeable, and it 
was only the most rigorous historians, such as Polybius, who did 
not allow space for free invention when necessary.’* Woodman 


14 See in particular Charles William Fornara, The Nature of History in Ancient 
Greece and Rome (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988), 91-141; 
Peter A. Brunt, “Cicero and Historiography,’ in Studies in Greek History and 
Thought (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 181-209. 

15 Brunt, “Cicero and Historiography,” 187. 

16 Fornara, The Nature of History, 136. 

17 T.P. Wiseman, Clios Cosmetics: Three Studies in Greco-Roman Literature 
(Leicester: Leicester University Press, 1979), esp. 9-40. On Gellius, see the 
introductory article by John Briscoe in The Fragments of the Roman Histori- 
ans, vol. 1, ed. John Briscoe and Tim J. Cornell (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2013), 252-55, where Briscoe concludes that “Gellius must be credited 
with expansion, and perhaps invention, on a huge scale” (254). For Valerius 
Antias, see John Rich in Fragments, ed. Cornell, vol. 1, 293-304: “Antias’ 
history was replete with inventions and exaggerations, both his own and his 
predecessors.” 

18 T.P. Wiseman, “Lying Historians: Seven Types of Mendacity,” in Lies and 
Fiction in the Ancient World, ed. Christopher Gill and T.P. Wiseman (Liver- 
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argued that classical historiography was in essence a branch of 
rhetoric, and that just as orators were allowed to invent plausible 
details to strengthen their case, historians practiced inventio on 
a large scale — not merely padding out events that were known 
to have happened, but inventing them wholesale. Moreover, in 
an adventurous reading of Antonius’s disquisition on history- 
writing in the De oratore, he argued that exaedificatio as used 
by Antonius refers to content rather than style (thus making 
amplification a matter of creating historical events rather than 
cloaking them in pleasing language), and that truth in historical 
writing was largely understood as freedom from partiality and 
bias rather than strict factual accuracy.” 

In the last three decades opinion has inclined towards the 
Wiseman and Woodman view of history as literature,”° but there 
are reasons to be skeptical of the notion that Roman historians 
practiced outright invention on a large scale. Cynthia Damon 
has noted the many practical constraints against inventio: refu- 
tation by other authorities, the restricted scope of inventio when 
it was actually practiced (inventio did not create the event, but 
the description), and the strong evidence that ancient audiences 
were able to spot rhetorical invention easily and thus distinguish 
it from fact.” Simon J. Northwood has argued persuasively that 
the discussion at De oratore 2.51-64 is about style and not con- 
tent, and that the fundamenta mentioned by Antonius are the 
laws of history — most importantly, the requirement to tell the 
truth — to which the process of exaedificatio was wholly sub- 


pool: Liverpool University Press, 1993), 122-46, esp. 132-34. 

19 Anthony Woodman, Rhetoric and Classical Historiography: Four Studies 
(London: Croom Helm, 1988), 70-95. 

20 See, for example, the discussion of this issue in Latin Historians, ed. Chris- 
tina Shuttleworth Kraus and Anthony J. Woodman (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1997), 5-6. Rohert W. Cape, “Persuasive History: Roman 
Rhetoric and Historiography,’ in Roman Eloquence: Rhetoric in Society and 
Literature, ed. William J. Dominik (London: Routledge, 1997), 212-28, ac- 
cepts many of the conclusions of Wiseman and Woodman. 

21 Cynthia Damon, “Rhetoric and Historiography, in A Companion to Roman 
Rhetoric, ed. William Dominik and Jon Hall (Malden: Wiley-Blackwell, 
2007), 439-50. 
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ordinate.” And in a blistering attack on the assumptions of the 
Wiseman-Woodman school, J.E. Lendon makes the case that 
Latin historians were considerably more concerned with the 
truth than much modern scholarship gives them credit for.” 

Where does this leave us? The most reasonable conclusion is 
that while expansion or amplification, particularly in speeches 
and descriptive passages, was a licit and virtually inevitable, 
practice, invention of events themselves was less tolerated. This 
is the impression we get from the one case in which we can actu- 
ally examine in detail the process by which a classical historian 
rewrote the work of his predecessor, namely Livy’s use of Poly- 
bius in the Ab urbe condita.** The Roman historian, as Lendon 
puts it, “practiced his creativity within a tight box of acknowl- 
edged fact.” 

Outside of the composition of chronicles, history-writing in 
the Latin West ebbed and then virtually disappeared in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, and a thin thread connects the canonical 
works of classical Latin historiography to their early medieval 
descendants.”* At the same time, the political disruptions of the 
fifth and sixth centuries brought the Roman school tradition to 


22 Simon J. Northwood, “Cicero’s De Oratore 2.51-64 and Rhetoric in Histo- 
riography,’ Mnemosyne 61, no. 2 (2008): 228-44. Northwood is also surely 
correct that the famous letter to L. Lucceius (Ad familiares, 5.12) confirms, 
rather than undermines, the paramount importance of the leges historiae. 
On this point, see also Fornara, The Nature of History, 101-2. 

23 J.E. Lendon, “Historians without History: Against Roman Historiography,’ 
in The Cambridge Companion to the Roman Historians, ed. Andrew Feld- 
herr (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 41-61. 

24 P.G. Walsh, Livy: His Historical Aims and Methods (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1961), 138-90 and passim; T.J. Luce, review of Woodman, 
Rhetoric and Classical Historiography: Four Studies, Phoenix 43, no. 2 (1989): 
177: “the added touches are not extensive, and do not impair the essential 
integrity of the Polybian narrative;” Lendon, “Historians without History,’ 
44: “innocent rhetorical gussying and cosmetic surgery.” 

25 Lendon, “Historians without History,’ 43. 

26 Walter Goffart, The Narrators of Barbarian History (A.D. 550-800): Jor- 
danes, Gregory of Tours, Bede, and Paul the Deacon (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1988), 117-8: “The historiographic ‘tradition that Gregory 
[of Tours] looked back to was as far removed from him as if a fiction writer 
today were to undertake to be the first novelist since Jane Austen” 
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an end. Classical rhetoric survived in derivative handbooks such 
as Martianus Capella’s De nuptiis, Fortunatinus’s Ars rhetorica, 
Cassiodorus’s Institutiones, and Isidore of Seville’s Etymologiae, 
but the institutional and political framework that made rhetoric 
the pinnacle of literary studies in imperial Rome had vanished. 
To some extent, therefore, early medieval historians reinvented 
the genre of historiography as they went, picking and choosing 
between classical and late-antique models, while incorporating 
vernacular traditions as well, and in many cases puzzling mod- 
ern readers with finished products that depart from more famil- 
iar classical genre distinctions (hence the debate about whether 
or not there is such a thing as “national” history among the 
barbarian successor states). We cannot, therefore, assume that 
the beliefs about the interrelationship of history and rhetoric 
expounded by Cicero in the first century BCE and appreciated 
anew by the litterati of the twelfth century—the great age of 
Latin historiography — were widely shared during the interven- 
ing centuries. 

For most of the Early Middle Ages, it is difficult to find 
evidence for the conscious application of rhetorical invention 
based on an understanding of the doctrine of narratio probabi- 
lis. Invented speech, for example, can be found in both histories 
and saints’ lives, but it tends to take the form either of direct dia- 
logue or sermons and expositions of religious doctrine, neither 
of which necessarily entails the application of the techniques 
of classical rhetoric. In his classic study of the dramatic scene 
in early medieval narrative, Joaquin Martinez Pizarro demon- 
strated that direct dialogue (along with other features like the 
use of dramatic gestures and objects) is one of the hallmarks 
of oral-traditional narrative.” Conversations in an author like 
Gregory of Tours (538-594), for example, are more likely to be 
the literary deposit of orally circulating traditions than free in- 
ventions by the author. In any case, there is no reason to sus- 
pect the influence of classical rhetoric in Gregory's histories. 


27 Jaoquin Martinez Pizarro, A Rhetoric of the Scene: Dramatic Narrative in the 
Early Middle Ages (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1989). 
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The same holds true for other well-known historians of the 
pre-Carolingian and Carolingian periods. There is no evidence, 
for example, that Bede—or any insular author of the seventh 
or eighth centuries—was familiar with the De inventione or 
the Victorinus commentary.** Gabriele Knappe has argued that 
classical rhetoric as such was not studied in Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land, pointing out that “Alcuin was the only Anglo-Saxon who 
was well acquainted with the rhetorical tradition of antiquity’ 
The De inventione and Victorinus were known and read in Car- 
olingian Francia and Germany: Alcuin used the De inventione 
as the principal source for his Dialogus de rhetorica et de vir- 
tutibus; Lupus of Ferriéres wrote to Einhard asking to borrow 
the latter’s copy of the De inventione and his Explanationes in 
libros Ciceronis (the Victorinus commentary);?° and Paschasius 
Radbertus cites the anecdote about the painter Zeuxis from 
De inventione 2.1.1 at more than one point in his corpus. But 


28 Roger Ray assumed Bede's familiarity with the De inventione: see his “Bede's 
Vera Lex Historiae? Speculum 55, no. 1 (1980): 1-21 and “Bede and Cicero,” 
Anglo-Saxon England 16 (1987): 1-15. For convincing counterarguments, 
see Gabriele Knappe, Traditionen der klassischen Rhetorik im angelsdch- 
sischen England, Anglistische Forschungen 236 (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1996), 151-55; Riesenweber, Commenta in Ciceronis Rhetorica: Kommentar, 
vol. 1, 60-64: “Die ersten De inventione Handschriften begegnen nach der 
Normannischen Eroberung Ende des 11. oder Anfang des 12. Jahrhunderts, 
also zu einer Zeit, als man auf dem Kontinent bereits dazu iiberging, eigene 
Kommentare zur ciceronianischen Rhetorik anzufertigen.” 

29 Gabriele Knappe, “Classical Rhetoric in Anglo-Saxon England,’ Anglo-Sax- 
on England 27 (1998): 5-30; more generally see Knappe, Traditionen. 

30 Lupus of Ferriéres, Lupi abbatis Ferrariensis epistolae 1, in Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica, Epistolae Karolini Aevi 4, ed. Ernst Diimmler (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1925), 8. Glosses and corrections to a mutilus of the De inven- 
tione in Lupus’s hand survive in Paris, Bibliotheque nationale, ms lat. 7774A. 
See Elisabeth Pellegrin, “Les manuscrits de Loup de Ferriéres,” Bibliotheque 
de l’Ecole de chartes 115 (1957): 5-31, at 11-12. On the manuscript histories 
of the De inventione and Ad Herennium, see Ruth Taylor-Briggs, “Reading 
between the Lines: The Textual History and Manuscript Transmission of 
Cicero's Rhetorical Works,’ in The Rhetoric of Cicero in Its Medieval and 
Renaissance Commentary Tradition, ed. Cox and Ward, 77-108. 

31 Paschasius Radbertus, Epitaphium Arsenii, 1 prol., ed. Ernst Diimmler 
(Berlin: Verlag der k6niglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1900), 18; 
Paschasius Radbertus, Vita Adalhardi, ch. 20, in Jacques-Paul Migne, ed., 
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Carolingian historiography shows none of the hallmarks of rhe- 
torical invention. There are no speeches or rhetorically inflected 
descriptiones in the histories of Einhard (c. 775-840 CE), Thegan 
(c. 800-850), Nithard, the Astronomer (c. 795-844), Frechulf of 
Lisieux (d. 850), or Paul the Deacon (c. 720-790). Nor, when we 
look at the comments on history-writing made by the authors 
of this period, is there any hint that the standard of plausibil- 
ity was seen as applicable to historical writing. Indeed, there is 
no reason at all to think that the Ciceronian view of the role of 
exaedificatio and inventio in history-writing had any appreciable 
impact in the Early Middle Ages. 

On the other hand, all three of the evidentiary criteria men- 
tioned above —evidence for study of the De inventione/Rhe- 
torica ad Herennium, specific authorial statements, and textual 
evidence for the deployment of rhetorical inventio— suddenly 
become prominent among a group of authors in northern 
France in the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. I have writ- 
ten about this development elsewhere at some length, and I will 
limit my remarks here.” In brief, two roughly contemporary 
historians — Dudo of Saint-Quentin (d. c. 1026) and Richer of 
Saint-Remi (d. after 998) revived the tradition of rhetorically 
inflected history-writing in the Latin West, composing narra- 
tives characterized by artificial speeches and descriptive pas- 
sages, and in some cases the invention of historical details out 
of whole cloth. 

Richer wrote his Historia (a four-book account of the West 
Frankish kings from 888-998) sometime between 991 and 998, 
and dedicated it to Gerbert of Aurillac, formerly schoolmaster 
at Rheims, and at that time archbishop of the see. He would go 
on to be appointed archbishop of Ravenna, and later pope, as 


Patrologia Latina 120, cols. 1518C-D; Paschasius Radbertus, Expositio in 
Mattheo libri XI, ed. Beda Paulus, Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio 
Mediaevalis 56 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1984), prol., 6. 

32 Justin Lake, “Truth, Plausibility, and the Virtues of Narrative at the Mil- 
lennium, Journal of Medieval History 35, no. 3 (2009): 221-38. With the ex- 
ception of my endorsement of Woodman’s reading of Cicero's De oratore, 
which I have since reconsidered, I stand by the conclusions to this article. 
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Sylvester II, from 999-1003. In the prologue to the Historia, 
Richer invokes the three virtues of narrative, writing that “I 
believe that the reader will be satisfied if I have rendered ev- 
erything plausibly, clearly, and succinctly” (“probabiliter atque 
dilucide breviterque”).*4 This appears to be the first occasion on 
which any medieval Latin historian makes an explicit reference 
to the virtutes narrationis, and it shows beyond any doubt that 
Richer conceived of his history as a rhetorical narratio in the 
Ciceronian sense. It is also plainly apparent from the text of the 
Historia that Richer practiced inventio on a large scale. Rich- 
er’s most important source, the Annals of Flodoard of Rheims 
(which cover the years 919-966), is extant, and a comparison of 
the source text to the finished product shows that Richer gave 
himself considerable latitude to amplify, exaggerate, and even 
falsify the Annals when it served the needs of his narrative.® Fi- 
nally, there is ample evidence that Richer had studied classical 
rhetoric, and particularly the De inventione, in detail. Richer’s 
intellectual mentor (and possibly his teacher), Gerbert of Auril- 
lac, was a key figure in shaping his understanding of history- 
writing.*° Gerbert was a self-identified Ciceronian with a deep 
and nuanced understanding of classical rhetoric.” He served as 


33. Richer of Saint-Remi, Richeri historiarum libri III, ed. Hartmut Hoffmann, 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores 38 (Hanover: Hahn, 2000). 
See Hartmut Hoffmann, “Die Historien Richers von Saint-Remi,’ Deutsch- 
es Archiv fiir Erforschung des Mittelalters 54 (1998): 445-532; Jason Glenn, 
Politics and History in the Tenth Century: The Work and World of Richer of 
Reims (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004); Justin Lake, Richer 
of Saint-Rémi: The Methods and Mentality of a Tenth-Century Historian 
(Washington, pc: The Catholic University of America Press, 2013). 

34 Richer of Saint-Remi, Historia, prol.: “Satisque lectori fieri arbitror, si prob- 
abiliter atque dilucide breviterque omnia digesserim.” 

35 Lake, “Truth, Plausibility, and the Virtues of Narrative”; Richer of Saint-Ré- 
mi, 81-142. For the Annals see Les Annales de Flodoard, ed. Philippe Lauer, 
Collection de textes pour servir a létude et a 'enseignement de histoire 
(Paris: Alphonse Picard, 1905). 

36 Pierre Riché, Gerbert d‘Aurillac, le pape de lan mil (Paris: Fayard, 1987); Pa- 
trizia Stoppacci, Clavis Gerbertiana (Florence: sISMEL, 2016). 

37 See esp. ep. 158 in Gerbert dAurillac: Correspondance, Les classiques de 
Vhistoire de France au moyen dge, 2 vols, ed. Pierre Riché and Jean-Pierre 
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master of the cathedral school of Rheims from 972-980, and 
again from 983-989, and after a brief and unsuccessful tenure 
as abbot of Bobbio (a position granted to him by Otto II of 
Germany), whose vast manuscript holdings must have inspired 
him, he set about assembling a rhetorical library at Rheims that 
would enable him to put instruction there on sounder footing.** 
Among the texts he obtained were the Victorinus commentary 
on the De inventione® (a text not available at Rheims prior to 
this), a rare copy of Cicero's De oratore,*° Quintilian’s Institutio 
oratoria,“ and the Declamationes maiores attributed to Quintil- 
ian.” 

The novel features of Richer’s history — the invocation of the 
Ciceronian virtues of narrative in the prologue and the many 
freely composed speeches and descriptive passages — derive 
from an engagement with classical rhetoric, and in particu- 
lar with the Ciceronian view of history as a branch of narratio 
subject to amplification via the techniques of rhetorical inven- 
tion. Gerbert himself viewed the free composition of speeches 
as allowable even in synodal acta. He spent much of his tenure 
as archbishop of Rheims defending the legitimacy of the pro- 
ceedings of the synod of Saint-Basle (June 17-18, 991), at which 
his predecessor, Arnulf, had been deposed and imprisoned.* 


Callu (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1993), 2:392—95; Justin Lake, “Gerbert of 
Aurillac and the Study of Rhetoric in Tenth-Century Rheims,” Journal of 
Medieval Latin 23 (2013): 49-85. 

38 Ep. 44, Correspondance, ed. Riché and Callu, 1:106-9. 

39 Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, MS Class. 25. See Hartmut Hoffmann, Bamberg- 
er Handschriften des 10. und des 11. Jahrhunderts, Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, Schriften 39 (Hanover: Hahn, 1995), 129-30. 

40 Erlangen, Universitatsbibliothek, MS. 380. See Hoffmann, Bamberger 
Handschriften, 176-77. 

41 Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, MS. Class. 45. See Hoffmann, Bamberger Hand- 
schriften, 134-35. 

42 Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, MS. Class. 44. See Hoffmann, Bamberger Hand- 
schriften, 134. 

43 Acta concilii Remensis ad sanctum Basolum, in Die Konzilien Deutschlands 
und Reichsitaliens 916-1001, ed. Ernst-Dieter Hehl, Monumenta Germani- 
ae Historica, Concilia 6.2 (Hanover: Hahn, 2007), 380-469. See also Ferdi- 
nand Lot, Etudes sur le regne de Hugues Capet et la fin du X° siécle (Paris: 
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Arnulf, an illegitimate son of King Lothar of West Francia (r. 
954-986), had betrayed his oath of loyalty to Hugh Capet, the 
king who had appointed him archbishop in 989, by supporting 
the failed rebellion of his uncle Charles of Lotharingia.*t When a 
papal legate convened a council at Mouzon in 995 to adjudicate 
the question of Arnulf’s deposition, Gerbert redacted his own 
acta of the synod of Saint-Basle.* In the prologue to the acta he 
addresses the bishops who were present at Saint-Basle, asking 
them to correct any inaccuracies in his work, but it is clear that 
he intended it primarily for the Lotharingian bishops who had 
not been present in 991, and who questioned the validity of the 
oath of fidelity that Arnulf had sworn to Hugh Capet.’* Surpris- 
ingly, Gerbert openly admits that he creatively reconstructed 
the speeches of the participants in composing his account of the 
synod: 


For I believe that a threefold method of interpretation should 
be employed, so that some things are translated word-for- 
word from one language into another, while in other cases 
the gravity of thought and dignity of expression will be 
shaped by the level of speech. In other cases, moreover, a 
single word may provide the opportunity for hidden things 
to be investigated and the sentiments [of the participants] to 
be brought more openly into the light. Even if I am unable 
to fully realize this goal, it is through these means that I will 
attempt to render the opinions of eminently learned men.“ 


E. Bouillon, 1903), 31-81; Claude Carozzi, “Gerbert et le concile de Saint- 
Basle,” in Gerberto, scienza, storia e mito. Atti del Gerberti Symposium 25-27 
Iuglio 1983, ed. Michel Tosi (Piacenza: Archivum Bobiense, 1985), 661-76. 

44 Richer, Historia, 4.28-36; Ferdinand Lot, Les derniers Carolingiens: Lo- 
thaire, Louis V, Charles de Lorraine (954-991) (Paris: Emile Bouillon, 1891), 
252-57. 

45 Acta concilii Remensis. 

46 Acta concilii Remensis, ch. 7, 399; Richer, Historia, 4.59. 

47 Acta concilii Remensis, 392: “Siquidem triplici genere interpretationis uten- 
dum fore censeo, scilicet ut quaedam ad verbum ex alia in aliam transferan- 
tur linguam; in quibusdum autem sententiarum gravitas et eloquii dignitas 
dicendi genere conformentur; porro in aliis una dictio occasionem faciat et 
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The triplex genus interpretationis envisioned by Gerbert here 
consists of three elements: 1) translation from the Romance ver- 
nacular into Latin; 2) stylistic reworking of speech into a more 
elevated register —a clear reference to the three levels of style 
(genera dicendi) described in Book 4 of the Rhetorica ad Heren- 
nium; and 3) the imaginative generation of speech from words 
or phrases, which can mean nothing other than rhetorical in- 
ventio. Naturally, all three levels of interpretatio were subject to 
abuse by Gerbert, whose acta were not a neutral report of the 
proceedings of Saint-Basle, but a partisan document intended 
to win support for his occupancy of the see. 

With Richer we have, for the first time, incontrovertible evi- 
dence of a medieval historian writing in accordance with the Ci- 
ceronian rules for narratio probabilis. At roughly the same time 
Dudo of Saint-Quentin was composing a prosimetrical survey 
of the history of the Norman dukes from their legendary ori- 
gins to the end of the reign of Richard I (r. 942-996).** Dudo’s 
Gesta Normannorum was initially undertaken at Richard's re- 
quest, and continued after his death at the urging of his son and 
successor, Richard II (r. 996-1026), and Richard’s half-brother, 
Raoul of Ivry. It was quite obviously intended to exalt the Nor- 
man dukes and give them a monumental history on a par with 
their West Frankish neighbors, but there is no consensus on 
how involved the Norman court was in its production or how 
it was meant to be read or performed.” Most relevant for this 


abdita investigari et in lucem ipsos affectus manifeste proferri. Quae etsi ad 
plenum assequi non potuero, his tamen modis doctissimorum hominum 
sententias conabor interpretari.” 

48 Text in De moribus et actis primorum Normanniae ducum, ed. Jules Lair 
(Caen: Le Blanc-Hardel, 1865). The translation and commentary by Eric 
Christiansen are indispensable: Dudo of St Quentin: History of the Normans 
(Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 1998). 

49 The literature on Dudo is vast. See in particular Benjamin Pohl, Dudo of 
St Quentin’s “Historia Normannorum”: History, Tradition, and Memory 
(Woodbridge: Boydell and Brewer, 2015); Fraser McNair, “The Politics of 
Being Norman in the Reign of Richard the Fearless, Duke of Normandy (r. 
942-966), Early Medieval Europe 23, no. 3 (2015): 308-28, and Leah Shop- 
kow, “The Carolingian World of Dudo of Saint-Quentin,’ Journal of Medi- 
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argument are Dudo’ statements about history-writing, which 
are mostly found in the poems scattered throughout his work. 
The poetic preface to the third book is particularly important. 
Here Dudo beseeches God to endow him and his work with the 
most important qualities of style: 


Edifying my mind with the seven-fold nectar of the Spirit, 

My heart with the spark of rhetoric’s flood, 

And my tongue with the three-part proposition, 

You will sprinkle them from the fount of health-giving 
knowledge, 

So that the narrative of this history, which we will reveal, 

Will be concise and plausible, 

And from this it will be clear to the discerning man. 

May the brevity of the partition shine out in the diction 

And may the explanation be entirely clear, 

Let the small number of characters be tied to the genre, 

And let the application of rhetoric 

Be derived from the facts and the theme. 

Now that the seven elements have been well learned 

As well as the rules and all the types of status [...].°° 


This passage is filled with termini technici of classical rhetoric, 
but three elements in particular stand out. First, Dudo asks 
that his history be clear (apertus), concise (brevis), and plau- 
sible (probabilis), that is, he asks that it manifest the three vir- 
tues of narrative. That “plausible” here is not merely a synonym 
for “true” is confirmed in a subsequent poem, an address by 


eval History 15 (1989): 19-37. Dudo’s history was written between 996 and 
1020. 

50 De moribus, 3, pref., 177-78: “Mentem septifidi nectare spiritus|et cor 
rhetorici fomite gurgitis|et linguam trimodo proloquio struens, asperges 
salubris fonte scientiae;|narratus brevis ut sitque probabilis|atque hinc 
exstet apertus homini scio huius historiae, quam reserabimus.|Partitus 
brevitas flamine splendeat,|in toto niteat quaeque solutio:|nectatur generi 
sic quoque paucitas| personae, exque datis atque negotio sumatur ratio rhe- 
toricabilis.” 
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Clio, the muse of history, in which she declares that it is her 
right “to hand down to posterity histories of a believable order” 
(“Turis namque mei credibili ordine/rerum historias reddere 
posteris”) — credibilis being a synonym for probabilis." Second, 
Dudo asks that the “application of rhetoric” (ratio rhetoricabilis) 
be drawn from the facts and the theme (“exque datis atque ne- 
gotio”). Here he appears to envision his task as taking the data 
and negotia that have been provided to him by his informants 
(in particular, members of the Norman ducal household) and 
applying to them the tools of rhetorical invention. Finally, he 
invokes the seven elements (septem elementa) needed to se- 
cure narrative plausibility according to Marius Victorinus: who 
(quis), what (quid), why (cur), where (ubi), when (quando), in 
what way (quemadmodum), and with what means (cum quibus 
adminiculis).” Naturally, the historian was rarely in a position to 
have accurate information about all of these aspects of a given 
event, especially if he were writing about the deeds of the distant 
past, as Dudo was in his first book. Hence, any complete ac- 
counting of the seven circumstantial elements would require the 
author to make assumptions about the kinds of things that were 
likely to have happened, even if they were not, strictly speaking, 
true. 

Richer and Dudo’s view of history as a narratio subject to am- 
plification via the techniques of rhetorical invention represents 
something new, and it only could have come about through a 
close engagement with the triad of Ciceronian rhetorical texts 
mentioned above. There is other evidence from around the 
same time of a shift in the way in which history was concep- 
tualized. Aimoin of Fleury, who was compiling a history of the 
Merovingian Franks at the same time that Richer was writing, 


51 De moribus, 4, 211. 

52 Victorinus, Commenta in Ciceronis Rhetorica, 1.21.29, ed. Riesenweber, 74- 
75: “Probabilis, inquit, erit narratio, si in ea fuerint illa omnia, quibus solet 
veritas inveniri: nam in his septem omnis ad fidem argumentatio contine- 
tur”; 1.26.37, 93: “Septem sunt quidem, ut diximus, elementa, unde omnis 
argumentatio capitur ad quamcumque rem: quis, quid, cur, quando, ubi, 
quemadmodum, quibus adminiculis.” 
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studded his Gesta Francorum with freely invented speeches, just 
as Richer and Dudo had done.®* His abbot and former school- 
master, Abbo of Fleury (d. 1004), who commissioned the work, 
had studied the Victorinus commentary independently and evi- 
dently made it part of the curriculum at Fleury in the 970s and 
980s. There is, moreover, an astounding discussion of truth 
and plausibility in the Carmen ad Rotbertum Regem, a poem 
written by bishop Adalbero of Laon (the dedicatee of Dudo’s 
history) and addressed to king Robert II (the Pious) of West 
Francia (r. 996-1031), who was also the presumed audience for 
Aimoin’s Gesta Francorum.® The poem takes the form of dia- 
logue between a bishop (Adalbero) and king (Robert) in which 
the former decries the dangerous changes to the social order of 
the kingdom that he sees taking place all around him. Particular 
scorn is reserved for the Cluniac order and their leader, Odilo, 
who is depicted —as part of a “world turned upside-down” mo- 
tif—leading an army of monks into battle riding donkeys and 
camels, while knights wear monastic cowls and bishops plough 
the fields naked.°° When Robert questions the reliability of these 
and similarly outlandish images, Adalbero claims to have in- 
vented them according to the standard of the plausible, while at 
the same time claiming that they are true: 


53 Aimoin of Fleury, Gesta Francorum, ed. André Duchesne, Historiae Fran- 
corum Scriptores coaetanei 3 (Paris: S. Cramoisy, 1641), 1-120; reprinted in 
Jacques-Paul Migne, ed., Patrologia Latina 139, cols. 627-798. 

54 For Abbo’ rhetorical studies, see Aimoin of Fleury, Vita Abbonis, ch. 3, in 
Labbaye de Fleury en lan mil, Sources @histoire médiévale 32, ed. Robert- 
Henri Bautier, Gillette Labory, et al. (Paris: Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 2004). 

55 For the Carmen ad Rotbertum regem, see Adalbéron de Laon: Poéme au roi 
Robert, Les Classiques de lhistoire de France au Moyen Age, ed. Claude 
Carozzi (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1979). For Aimoin’s purpose in writing, 
see Karl Ferdinand Werner, “Die literarischen Vorbilder des Aimoin von 
Fleury; in Medium Aevum Vivum: Festschrift fiir Walther Bulst, ed. Hans 
Robert Jauss and Dieter Schaller (Heidelberg: Carl Winter: 1960), 69-103, 
at 95-96. 

56 Carmen ad Rotbertum regem, 37-44, 142-62. 
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Another tool (lit. “hammer”) is available, the plausible case, 
and here it is, 

I have invented what I have set forth, not unmindful of 
these things; 

I speak to the present, and what I say is true.” 


When Robert chides him for blurring the boundary between 
truth and fiction (“It is not right to call true what is not true”),** 
Adalbero replies that what he said is true, even though it did not 
actually happen: “Indeed, what I have said is true. You know that 
I have not departed from the truth [...]. You should know that 
everything did not happen this way, but it could have.” 
Adalbero of Laon’s astounding assimilation of plausibility to 
truth remains something of an outlier, but all of the late tenth- 
century texts surveyed above point in the same direction: to a 
self-conscious application of the doctrines and techniques of 
rhetorical invention based on an understanding of the De inven- 
tione and the Victorinus commentary. The most likely explana- 
tion for this development is the increasing attention devoted to 
invention as a branch of rhetoric in the second half of the tenth 
century, in contrast to the previous focus on style (elocutio), 
which in the Early Middle Ages was mostly a matter of learning 
the figures and tropes, and was as often as not subsumed un- 
der the teaching of grammar. This shift is evidenced both by an 
increase in copies of the De inventione and the increasing level 
of importance assigned to the text by teachers and authors.” 
One can compare, for example, the wholly derivative, and at one 
point erroneous, treatment of invention found in Alcuin’s Dialo- 


57. Carmen ad Rotbertum regem, 348-50: “Malleus alter adest, qui causa proba- 
bilis, hic est:| Inveni quod disposui, non immemor horum,| Eloquor in in 
presens et quod pronuncio verum.” 

58 Carmen ad Rotbertum regem, 351: “Quod non est verum, non est fas dicere 


verum.” 
59 Carmen ad Rotbertum regem, 352, 354: “En dixi verum, scis non excedere 
verum [...] Non sic gesta scias, sed cuncta geri potuisse.” 


60 Birger Munk Olsen, Létude des auteurs classiques latins aux XI° et XII° sie- 
cles, vol. 1 (Paris: Editions du Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 
1982-1989), 127-29; Ward, Ciceronian Rhetoric, 90. 
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gus de rhetorica et virtutibus,“ composed c. 800, with the De arte 
rhetorica of Notker Labeo of St. Gall (c. 950-1022), a detailed 
and original treatise written with the explicit aim of showing 
the relevance of rhetoric—and particularly the manifold cat- 
egories and subcategories of speech essential to rhetorical in- 
vention — to contemporary life. Notker, it is important to note, 
explicitly links history-writing and rhetoric, and states directly 
that all three virtues of narrative are found in historical works as 
well as speeches.® 

Familiarity with Cicero and Victorinus unites all the au- 
thors considered above. Notker knew the Victorinus commen- 
tary and used it as one of his chief sources.*t Both Gerbert and 
Abbo studied the Victorinus commentary and introduced it to 
the authors whose works they inspired, Richer of Saint-Remi 
and Aimoin of Fleury respectively. Adalbero of Laon had clear- 
ly studied the De inventione and probably Victorinus as well, 
as evidenced by the content of the Carmen and the marginal 
glosses inserted by the author. It is harder to be certain of Dudo’s 
rhetorical training, but he had clearly imbibed the doctrine that 
history was governed by the virtues of narrative, and his invoca- 
tion of the seven elements (septem elementa) of plausible narra- 
tive is probably derived from Victorinus. 

The evidence strongly suggests, therefore, that the turn of 
the first millennium was a hinge point in the composition of 


61 See Wilbur Samuel Howell, The Rhetoric of Alcuin & Charlemagne (New 
York: Russell & Russell, 1965). Alcuin errs in using an inappropriate exam- 
ple to illustrate the constitutio translativa at lines 153-57. 

62 The text of the De arte rhetorica is edited in Notker der Deutsche: Die klei- 
neren Schriften, vols. 7 and 7A, ed. James C. King and Petrus W. Tax (Tiibin- 
gen, 1996/2003). See also Samuel Jaffe, “Antiquity and Innovation in Not- 
ker’s Nova rhetorica: The Doctrine of Invention,” Rhetorica 3 (1985): 165-81, 
and Otto A.L. Dieter, “The Rhetoric of Notker Labeo,’ in Papers in Rhetoric, 
ed. Donald C. Bryant (Saint Louis, 1940). 

63 De arte rhetorica, ed. King and Tax, 7:121, 17-18: “Iste tres partes orationis 
ab oratoribus acceptae, etiam apud hystoriographos inveniuntur’; p. 121, 
23-26: Textus sive narratio in causis oratoriis et in libris hystoricis tres vir- 
tutes habet, sicut exordium: ut brevis sit [...] lucida [...] probabilis.” 

64 Commenta in Ciceronis Rhetorica, ed. Riesenweber, vol. 1, 66-67. 
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historiography in the Latin West. A century later, rhetorically 
inflected histories of the kind written by Richer, Dudo, and 
Aimoin became so common as not to attract any attention. 
The most pioneering studies on the role of rhetoric in medi- 
eval history-writing all focus primarily on works written in the 
twelfth century or later. ® By this time no one seems to have 
thought that rhetorical amplification in a historical work with 
literary pretensions was a problem. Among classical historians 
there is evidence for an ongoing debate about the proper role 
of rhetoric in history. Polybius, for example, castigates Timaeus 
of Tauromenium for inserting “false rhetorical exercises” into 
his work,° while Lucian was keen to distinguish history from 
both panegyric and oratory.” In contrast, it is noteworthy how 
rarely medieval historians call attention to the distorting effects 
of rhetorical invention. William of Jumieges (c. 1000-1070) 
clearly felt some unease about Dudo of Saint-Quentin’s Gesta 
Normannorum, which he was compelled to use as the principal 
source for the first four books of his own Gesta Normannorum 
Ducum, but he could not bring himself to criticize Dudo for his 
embellishments. He informs the reader, however, that he had 
excised material relating to the genealogy of Rollo (the shadowy 
founder of the Norman state) and a peculiar dream assigned 
to him by Dudo “since I deemed this material merely flattery 
that offered no semblance of anything honorable or useful?® 


65 Partner, Serious Entertainments; Beer, Narrative Conventions of Truth; 
Morse, Truth and Convention; Otter, Inventiones. 

66 Polybius, Histories, 12.25b4. https://penelope.uchicago.edu/Thayer/E/Ro- 
man/Texts/Polybius/12* html. 

67 Lucian, De historia conscribenda, 7-13, 45, 50. See also Melina Tamiolaki, 
“Lucian on Truth and Lies in Ancient Historiography: The Theory and Its 
Limits,” in Truth and History in the Ancient World: Pluralising the Past, 
ed. Lisa Hau and Ian Ruffell (New York: Routledge, 2017), 267-83. For the 
Greek of Lucian see https://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/text?doc=Perse 
us%3Atext%3A2008.01.0511, and for the English, http://lucianofsamosata. 
info/wiki/doku.php?id=home:texts_and_library:essays:the-way-to-write- 
history. 

68 The “Gesta Normannorum Ducum” of William of Jumiéges, Orderic Vitalis, 
and Robert of Torigni, ed. and trans. Elisabeth M.C. van Houts, Oxford Me- 
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Medieval historians tended to see partisanship and enmity, 
rather than rhetorical exuberance, as the real threats to histori- 
cal truth. Adalbold of Utrecht (c. 970-1026), for example, in his 
biography of the German emperor Henry I], identified the risks 
to truth in history-writing as “hatred and earthly love, envy and 
hellish flattery Similarly, in the “Apology” that precedes the 
third book of his chronicle, Cosmas of Prague (c. 1045-1125) 
envisioned flattery as the reason that a historian might deviate 
from the truth and write what was false.” In the prologue to 
Book 4 of his Gesta regum Anglorum, William of Malmesbury 
(c. 1095-1143), meditating on the difficulties of writing contem- 
porary history, noted that in the present evil age “an author will 
pass over the misdeeds that confront him out of fear, and for 
the sake of applause invents good deeds where there are none.” 
Similarly, in the general prologue to his Chronicle, William of 
Tyre (c. 1130-1186) wrote that historians were threatened by 
twin dangers, which beset them on both sides like Scylla and 
Charybdis: 


[...] they will either strive to produce a true account of events 
and stir up hostility in many quarters, or else conceal what 
happened in an effort to soften feelings of resentment, a 
course of action that is in no way blameless [...]. [Those who 


dieval Texts 1 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), 6: “animadvertens ea penitus 
adulatoria, nec speciem honesti vel utilis pretendere.” 

69 Adalbold of Utrecht, Vita Heinrici II imperatoris, ed. Georg Waitz, Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores 4 (Hanover: Hahn, 1841), 683: “Sed 
scriptor veritatem tenere nequit, nisi haec quatuor aut potenter devitaverit 
aut aliquatenus a mente deposuerit: odium et carnalem dilectionem, invid- 
iam et infernalem adulationem.” 

70 Cosmas of Prague, Chronica Boemorum, ed. Berthold Bretholz, Monumen- 
ta Germaniae Historica, Scriptorum rerum Germanicarum, Nova Series 
2 (Berlin: Weidmann, 1923), 159-60: “Si autem a veritate deviantes aliter 
quam se res habent scripserimus, cum pene omnibus note sint cause, nihi- 
lominus adulationis et mendacii notam incidimus.” 

71 William of Malmesbury: “Gesta regum Anglorum,’ 2 vols., ed. Roger Aubrey 
Baskerville Mynors, Rodney M. Thomson, and Michael Winterbottom (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1998), vol. 1, 540: “scriptor obvia mala propter me- 
tum pretereat et bona, si non sunt, propter plausum confingat.” 
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write history], therefore, will either fall short of their profes- 
sional duty by showing inappropriate deference, or be com- 
pelled to bear the burden of enmity by pursuing the truth, 
which is the mother of hatred.” 


If partiality and bias were seen as mortal threats to the truth 
value of history, the same cannot not be said of rhetorical ex- 
pansion. When invoked by medieval historians, rhetoric and 
eloquence were typically shorthand for stylistic ornamenta- 
tion — inevitably disclaimed by the author—rather than au- 
thorial license to expand upon events. In the prologue to his 
Chronicle, Gervase of Canterbury (c. 1140-1210) remarks on the 
differences between history, on the one hand, and chronicles 
and annals on the other, but he sees no threats to the truth from 
the stylistic pretensions of the authors of histories. They may 
employ “rhetorical flourishes” and proceed in a “roundabout 
and elegant” manner, but they nonetheless strive for truth in the 
same measure as the writers of more humble chronicles.” An 
interesting exception to this general rule is found in the Enco- 
mium Emmae Reginae (1041/1042), a tendentious history of the 
Danish conquest of England by Swein Forkbeard and his son 
Cnut, and the succession struggle following Cnut’s death in 1035, 
written by a partisan of Cnut’s Norman wife Emma.” In the pro- 


72 Willelmi Tyrensis Archiepiscopi Chronicon, Corpus Christianorum: Continu- 
atio Mediaevalis, vol. 63, ed. Robert Burchard Constantijn Huygens (Turn- 
hout: Brepols, 1996), 97: “Aut enim rerum gestarum veritatem prosequen- 
tes multorum in se conflabunt invidiam, aut indignationis gratia leniende 
rerum occultabunt seriem, in quo certum est non deesse delictum...Aut 
igitur a sue professionis cadent officio obsequium prestantes indebitum, aut 
rei veritatem prosequentes, odium, cuius ipsa mater est, eos oportebit susti- 
nere.” 

73 Gervase of Canterbury, Chronica, prol., in The Historical Works of Gervase 
of Canterbury, vol. 1, ed. William Stubbs (London: Longman and Co., 1879), 
87: “Proprium est historici veritati intendere, audientes vel legentes dulci 
sermone et eleganti demulcere, actus, mores vitamque ipsius quam descri- 
bit veraciter edocere, nichilque aliud comprehendere nisi quod historiae de 
ratione videtur competere.” 

74 See Encomium Emmae reginae, ed. and trans. Alistair Campbell (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998). See also Elizabeth M. Tyler, 
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logue to the Encomium, the author (a monk or cathedral canon 
of Saint-Omer), notes that falsehoods are sometimes inserted 
into histories “for the sake of adornment” (ornatus gratia): 


This quality, indeed, is required in history, that one should 
not deviate from the straight path of truth by any divergent 
straying, for when in writing the deeds of any man one in- 
serts a fictitious element, either in error, or, as is often the 
case, for the sake of ornament, the hearer assuredly regards 
facts as fictions, when he has ascertained the introduction 
of so much as one lie. And so I consider that the historian 
should greatly beware, lest, going against the truth by falsely 
introducing matter, he lose the very name which he is held to 
have from his office.’ 


There is considerable irony at work here, since the Encomi- 


um contains a great many obvious fictions, though the degree 
to which the audience was meant to be complicit in this irony is 
an open question.”* At the end of the first chapter—a fulsome 
account of the early years of Swein Forkbeard — the author re- 
sponds preemptively to potential criticism that he was inventing 


“Talking about History in Eleventh-Century England: The Encomium Em- 


75 


76 


mae Reginae and the Court of Harthacnut;’ Early Medieval Europe 13, no. 4 
(2005): 359-83; Andy Orchard, “The Literary Background to the Encomium 
Emmae Reginae; Journal of Medieval Latin 11 (2001): 156-83; Eric John, 
“The Encomium Emmae Reginae: A Riddle and a Solution,’ Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library 63 (1980-81): 58-94, and Felice Lifshitz, “The Enco- 
mium Emmae Reginae: A ‘Political Pamphlet’ of the Eleventh Century?,” 
Haskins Society Journal 1 (1989): 39-50. 

Encomium Emmae reginae, prol., 4-5, ed. Campbell: “Hoc enim in historia 
proprium exigitur, ut nullo erroris diverticulo a recto veritatis tramite de- 
clinetur, quoniam, cum quis alicuius gesta scribens veritati falsa quaedam 
seu errando, siue ut sepe fit ornatus gratia, interserit, profecto unius tantum 
comperta admixtione mendatii auditor facta uelut infecta ducit. Unde his- 
toricis magnopere cauendum esse censeo, ne veritati quibusdam falso inter- 
positis contraeundo nomen etiam perdat, quod uidetur habere ex offitio.” 
See in particular Elizabeth M. Tyler, England in Europe: English Royal Wom- 
en and Literary Patronage c. 1000-1150 (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 2017), 57-59; 65-70. 
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falsehoods “in order to court favor with anyone” (alicuius amo- 
ris gratia) by asking the reader to judge the truth or falsehood of 
his account for himself.”” 

The author of the Encomium wrote in a high style and was 
presumably trained in Ciceronian rhetoric, though we have no 
direct knowledge of his educational background. Nonetheless, 
his anguished meditation in the prologue about the problems 
of writing history is illuminating, however disingenuous this 
might be. The author, employing the same Scylla and Charybdis 
topos later found in William of Malmesbury, William of Tyre, 
and many other historians, claims to have felt hedged in by crit- 
ics, who would either accuse him of vana loquacitas if his narra- 
tive was too prolix, or of concealing the very truth that needed 
to be revealed if he withheld too many details. The principal 
reason for invoking this commonplace seems to be to justify the 
imaginative narrative that follows; that is, the author can par- 
tially disguise, or at least justify, the liberties he is taking with 
the truth by invoking the danger of saying too little. 

It is just possible, moreover, to read the passage about false- 
hoods introduced for the sake of ornament as a specific refer- 
ence to Dudo of Saint-Quentin, who created a fictional Trojan 
genealogy for the Normans that the author of the Encomium 
does not replicate for the line of Cnut, Emma’s Danish hus- 
band.” Dudo, more than anyone else, could be legitimately ac- 
cused of purveying falsehoods amoris gratia. Finally, it is worth 
noting that in the closing words of the prologue the author de- 
clares that he will set about the narrationis contextio. Both words 
are important here; writing is often described using weaving 
metaphors in the Middle Ages. It is clearly implied that history 


77 Encomium Emmae reginae, 1.1, 10, ed. Campbell, Ixxv: “At ne me credat 
aliquis hec falsa fingendo alicuius amoris gratia compilare: recte animad- 
vertenti in subsequentibus patebit, utrum vera dixerim an minime.” 

78 Campbell, ed., Encomium Emmae reginae, xxii, suspects that Emma recom- 
mended Dudos history to the author of the Encomium as a model. Simon 
Keynes (in a supplementary introduction in the same volume, xl) doubts 
that the encomiast knew Dudo’s work. See also Tyler, England in Europe, 
126. 
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is an artificial construct, not simply a mirror of the events that it 
describes. This accords well with what John O. Ward has shown 
about the general consciousness of the artifice of historical com- 
position in the twelfth century.” For there can be little doubt 
that by this time the Ciceronian view of history as literature that 
worked through “exaedificatio [...] in rebus et verbis” had be- 
come generally accepted by the literary elite of the Latin West.®° 

Just as Dudo could talk about applying a ratio rhetoricabilis 
and writing things of a credibilis ordo and simultaneously claim 
to be writing the truth, medieval authors from the eleventh 
century onward generally found no problem with rhetorical 
amplification as a tool of history. Only when inventio shaded 
into the wholesale invention of fictional people and events did 
problems arise. Hence the criticism leveled at Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s notorious pseudo-history by William of Newburgh and 
Gerald of Wales. The problem, of course, from our perspective 
is that the line between an acceptable level of amplification and 
outright lying is not at all clear. Inventing words for a speech 
known to have been delivered was clearly an acceptable prac- 
tice, for example, but what about adding in a speech that never 
took place? There was always a danger that the “tight box” of 
invention described by Lendon could become more capacious, 
as the historian allowed himself ever more liberty. If this danger 
was recognized in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, however, 
there is much less evidence to suggest it was a concern in the 
four centuries between the composition of Gregory of Tours's 
Histories and the works of Richer of Saint-Remi and Dudo of 


79 John O. Ward, “Some Principles of Rhetorical Historiography in the Twelfth 
Century,” in Classical Rhetoric and Medieval Historiography, ed. Ernst Brei- 
sach (Kalamazoo: Medieval Institute Publications, 1985), 103-65. 

80 See Matthew Kempshall, Rhetoric and the Writing of History, 400-1500 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2011); Ward, “Some Principles”; 
John O. Ward, “The Medieval Origins of Postmodern Practice,’ Parergon 14, 
no. 2 (1997): 101-28. 

81 See in particular Ad Putter, “Latin Historiography after Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth,” in The Arthur of Medieval Latin Literature, ed. Sian Echard (Car- 
diff: University of Wales Press, 2011), 85-97. 
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Saint-Quentin. We should not, in other words, assume the same 
high level of rhetorical self-consciousness among all early medi- 
eval historians. At least among a certain group of authors, a true 
revolution in history-writing seems to have taken place around 
the turn of the first millennium. As a result of the increased 
copying of, and interest in, the De inventione and the Victorinus 
commentary, history increasingly came to be seen as an artifi- 
cially constructed narratio subject to amplification through the 
inclusion of plausible, but not necessarily true, details. 
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The Literary Imaginary of the 
Past as the Truth of the Present: 
Occasional Literature in Twelfth- 

Century Constantinople 


Ingela Nilsson 


The relation between facts and fiction in literature has been 
debated for centuries, but it remains unresolved and under 
discussion to this day. The query concerns primarily the pres- 
ence of the fictional in historiography, largely influenced and 
provoked by the work of Hayden White.’ But, in the last decade 
or so, there has also been an increasing interest in the factual 
elements of fiction and the role of the empirical author for the 
reader’s understanding of the fictional imaginary. The desperate 
quest to identify the “real person” behind the pseudonym Elena 
Ferrante, author of the successful Neapolitan Novels (2011-2015), 
may be seen as a symptom of this tendency, no longer accept- 
ing the theoretical distinction between the historical author, the 


1 See Hayden White, Metahistory: The Historical Imagination in Nineteenth- 
Century Europe (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 1973), and the 
essays collected in Hayden White, The Content of the Form: Narrative Dis- 
course and Historical Representation (Baltimore: John Hopkins University 
Press, 1987), all published in the 1980s. 
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authorial persona, and the narrator. This is an interesting de- 
velopment in metamodern concerns of the literary, because it 
reflects to some extent the way in which authorial personas of 
ancient and medieval literature have been understood as more 
or less directly corresponding to the empirical authors. Such at- 
titudes have important consequences for the way in which we 
read texts, regardless of the period in which they were written. 
I have previously been concerned with the way in which au- 
thors of the later Greek tradition, working in twelfth-century 
Constantinople, dealt with the narrative strategies of history 
writing and “novelistic” tendencies. Here I should like to return 
to the same period and socio-cultural context but expand my 
analysis to include not only explicitly historiographical texts. I 
wish to explore the concept of occasional literature as a useful 
way of defining and understanding literature that has an extral- 
iterary end, inscribing itself as a link between the past and the 
present and placing itself in a position between the fictional and 
the factual. Such procedures presume an intellectual and cultur- 
al tradition that extends backward in time, making the connec- 
tion to the past relevant to present society, along with a politi- 
cal and social system based on patronage that offers social and 
professional advancement as a reward for texts or other cultural 


2 See, e.g., Mavis Himes, “Elena Ferrante and the Question of Authorial Ano- 
nymity,’ Mavis Himes, PhD, January 13, 2017, http://www.mavishimes.com/ 
elena-ferrante-and-the-question-of-authorial-anonymity/, and Katherine 
Hill, “The Elana Ferrante in My Head? The Paris Review, January 29, 2020, 
https://www.theparisreview.org/blog/2020/01/29/the-elena-ferrante-in- 
my-head/. 

3 See Ingela Nilsson, “Discovering Literariness in the Past: Literature vs. His- 
tory in the Synopsis Chronike of Konstantinos Manasses,” in Lécriture de 
la mémoire: la littérarité de historiographie, ed. Paulo Odorico, Panagiotes 
A. Agapetos, and Martin Hinterberger (Paris: Centre détudes byzantines, 
néo-helléniques et sud-est européennes, Ecole des hautes études en scienc- 
es sociales, 2006), 15-31. See also Ingela Nilsson and Roger Scott, “Towards 
a New History of Byzantine Literature: The Case of Historiography,’ Clas- 
sica et Mediaevalia 58 (2007): 319-32, on the literary aspects of Byzantine 
historiography, and, Ingela Nilsson, Raconter Byzance: la littérature au XII 
siécle (Paris: Belles lettres, 2014) on narrative trends in twelfth-century Byz- 
antium, including historiography. 
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expressions. For an author working in such a system, self-fash- 
ioning and self-promotion become important factors in gaining 
the attention and appreciation of patrons. Occasional literature 
therefore demands a strong and “individual” voice, or — as one 
would say in modern terms — careful “author branding” Before 
moving on to a case study drawn from twelfth-century Con- 
stantinople, I shall briefly sketch the theoretical background and 
outlines of this model. 


The In-Between Position of Occasional Literature 


The definition of literature in Byzantium has long been seen 
as problematic because it is largely a textual production with 
a seemingly non-literary purpose —a Gebrauchsliteratur based 
on imitation and therefore somehow less literary and less pres- 
tigious than previous and later examples.‘ It goes without say- 
ing that “literary” and “literature” in a medieval context mean 
something different from the modern notion, but that does not 
mean that Byzantine literature was devoid of artistic ambition 
and aesthetic concerns.° Instead, various rhetorical, stylistic, 
and narratological devices were employed by writers in order 
to produce texts that were both pleasing from a formal point of 
view and referential as to their content, which means that the 
message most often demanded a literary form which could also 
carry meaning in itself. This is where the use of ancient litera- 
ture was crucial because the literary and linguistic forms inher- 
ited from the Greeks and Romans provided the Byzantines with 
meaningful ways of casting their texts. 


4 For a good summary of the problem, see Margaret Mullett, “No Drama, 
No Poetry, No Fiction, No Readership, No Literature,” in A Companion to 
Byzantium, ed. Liz James (Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010), 227-38. 

5 See the brief but excellent introductions to literature and art in Charles Bar- 
ber and Stratis Papaioannou, eds., Michael Psellos on Literature and Art: A 
Byzantine Perspective on Aesthetics (Notre Dame: Notre Dame University 
Press, 2017), 11-19, 247-61. 
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An apt way of describing literature and its functions in such 
a society is to define it as “occasional.”® This is a concept that 
has been largely neglected in modern critical discourse, perhaps 
because of its traditionally low status. The occasional has often 
been seen as a discourse that has little or no aesthetic value in 
itself; that is, it merges with and reflects the occasion, lends its 
voice to someone else (e.g., a patron, a city, or a nation). It ac- 
cordingly lacks the spontaneous and original voice that, accord- 
ing to romantic notions, defines “poetry proper” When, in the 
nineteenth century, political and social conditions changed and 
literary patronage largely disappeared from the public sphere, 
it fell into disrepute. An interesting reflection on the occasional 
was made at about this point in history, as Hegel considered its 
status between “poetry” and “reality” in his Lectures on Aesthet- 
ics (1835-1838). According to Hegel, occasional pieces (Gelegen- 
heitsgedichten) express most amply the “living connection with 
the real world” (die lebendige Beziehung zu dem vorhandenen 
Dasein). The inferior position of occasional literature is due to 
this close connection between “the poetic” and “the real? an 
“entanglement” (Verflechtung) of poetry with life, by means of 
which it falls into a position of “dependence” (Abhdngigkeit).’ 


6 Cf. Wolfram Horandner, “Customs and Beliefs as Reflected in Occasional 
Poetry: Some Considerations,’ Byzantinische Forschungen 12 (1987): 235-47, 
at 236: “An occasional poem is either itself part of a process or of an object, 
or it describes a process (or object) or refers to them in any way whatso- 
ever. For the modern reader these texts belong to literature; but originally, 
most of them were made for a special purpose. The German term, rather 
en vogue of late, is ‘Gebrauchstexte, texts intended for use. Consequently, 
these poems are characterized in disposition and contents by their func- 
tion” On this issue, see the excellent discussion in Krystina Kubina, Die 
enkomiastische Dichtung des Manuel Philes. Form und Funktion des liter- 
arischen Lobes in der Gesellschaft der friihen Palaiologenzeit (Berlin: De- 
Gruyter, 2020), esp. 163-87. 

7 Georg WE. Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Asthetik, vol. 3 (Frankfurt am Main: 
Suhrkamp, 1970), 269-70. Hegel’s interest in the occasional stemmed from 
his concern with art’s relation to human existence (Dasein) and must there- 
fore be seen in the wider perspective of his philosophical understanding of 
aesthetics. For a detailed discussion, see Gary Shapiro, “Hegel on the Mean- 
ings of Poetry,’ Philosophy and Rhetoric 8, no. 2 (1975): 88-107. Note also 
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Hegel’s remarks are useful as a point of departure for a dis- 
cussion of how this “entanglement” of poetry with life functions 
in practice. If we turn to modern literary criticism, historiogra- 
phy has generally been seen to have a closer relation to “facts” 
than poetry does, even if most scholars now would probably 
agree that historical narration does not reflect reality but rather 
presents it. To cite Roland Barthes, “reality” is but an unformu- 
lated meaning, “sheltering behind the apparent omnipotence of 
the referent.”* Even though philosopher-scholars such as White, 
Hegel, and Barthes had different purposes with their studies, 
ranging from an interest in the philosophy of history to the nar- 
ratological affiliation of “factography” and fiction, they were all 
in some way concerned with the entanglement of poetry and 
literature with reality. To some extent, one could argue that all 
literature is marked by this entanglement, in the sense that all 
artistic expression is based on some sort of human experience of 
the world. But through its generally referential character, occa- 
sional literature may be seen as more closely connected to a spe- 
cific understanding of “reality” than literature in general. The 
reason is the fact that it is “occasioned” by specific events and/or 
needs to express a certain message of an often ideological char- 
acter. In so doing, it employs and explores literary imaginaries 
that most often belong to the tradition on which the literature in 
question relies, which creates a link between the fictional imagi- 
nary of the past and the occasion at hand. 

Since the literary text here is understood not as passive but 
as active and referential, a reader-response perspective becomes 


Hayden White's discussion on Hegel’s philosophy of history in Metahistory, 
81-131. 

8 Roland Barthes, “Historical Discourse,’ trans. Peter Wexler, in Structural- 
ism: A Reader, ed. Michael Lane (London: Cape, 1970), 145-55, 154; first 
published as “Le discours de Phistoire,” Social Science Information 6, no. 4 
(1967): 65-75. Cf. Gérard Genette, Fiction et diction: Précédé de, Introduc- 
tion a larchitexte (Paris: Seuil, 2004), 141-68, esp. 151-63, on the relation 
between fictional and factual narrative. Similar reasoning lies at the core of 
Hayden White's pioneering studies of historical imagination, showing how 
all historiography — ranging from annalistic chronicles to narrative histo- 
ries — is imbued by narrative strategies that have close affinities with fiction. 
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necessary and is conditioned by the patronage system which of- 
fered occasions for literary performances.’ In her study of occa- 
sional poetry in the Renaissance, Jane Tompkins has described 
it as a kind of “public relations”: “a source of financial support, a 
form of social protection, a means of securing a comfortable job, 
an instrument of socialization, a move in a complicated social 
game, or even a direct vehicle of courtship’”° 

Such a description suits also the circumstances under which 
Constantine Manasses (c. 1115-1175) and his peers worked, a 
setting in which a literary work was “not so much an object, 
therefore, as a unit of force whose power is exerted on the world 
in a particular direction?" In order to exert this power, writers 
needed to create a clearly recognizable voice as a means to com- 
municate with both patron and audience, carrying a message 
that is relevant to them but yet keeping the writer’s trademark. 
Such a voice can be achieved in various ways: linguistically, or 
stylistically, or narratologically. 

Based on these considerations, my own understanding of 
occasional literature includes both commissioned works and 
self-promotional works produced in the hope of future com- 
missions, written in either poetry or prose, for one specific oc- 
casion, in a short period or over a long period of time.” I should 


9 On performance in Byzantium, see Margaret Mullett, “Rhetoric, Theory 
and the Imperative of Performance: Byzantium and Now, in Rhetoric in 
Byzantium, ed. Elizabeth Jeffreys (Aldershot: Ashgate Variorum, 2003), 151- 
71; Emmanuel C. Bourbouhakis, “Rhetoric and Performance in Byzantium,’ 
in The Byzantine World, ed. Paul Stephenson (London: Routledge, 2010), 
175-87; and Przemyslaw Marciniak, “The Byzantine Performative Turn, in 
Within the Circle of Ancient Ideas and Virtues: Studies in Honour of Profes- 
sor Maria Dzielska, ed. Kamilla Twardowska (Krakow: Historia Iagellonica, 
2014), 423-30. 

10 Jane P. Tompkins, “The Reader in History: The Changing Shape of Literary 
Response,’ in Reader-Response Criticism: From Formalism to Post-Struc- 
turalism, ed. Jane P. Tomkins (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1980), 201-32, at 208. 

1 Ibid., 204. 

12 Cf. Kubina, Die enkomiastische Dichtung, 235-38, on “Externe und interne 
Motivation,’ including uncommissioned poems (“ohne Bestellung”); also 
Emmanuel Bourbouhakis, Not Composed in a Chance Manner: The Epi- 
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like to underline that, in my view, both the occasional situation 
and writing on command privilege originality and encourage 
the challenging of conventions. In the following, I shall try to 
show how this works in a selection of works by the twelfth-cen- 
tury writer Constantine Manasses.* 


Literature in Twelfth-Century Byzantium 


Byzantine literature has long been known primarily for its imi- 
tation and continuation of the ancient Greek tradition, to the 
extent that it used to be seen rather as an inferior, decadent and 
distant relative of the noble Greeks. Such attitudes now belong 
in the past and Byzantine culture on the whole has been subject 
to a substantial revision, not the least in regard to its literary 
output. Rather than being imitative or static, it is characterized 
by an intense emulation and use of the Graeco-Roman heritage, 
including its Biblical and Patristic tradition. This use became 
particularly emphatic and to some extent charged in the twelfth 
century when the imperial family Komnenos had established a 
stable, financially and strategically successful empire, which at 
the same time was threatened from the outside: in the west by 
Normans and the Crusaders; in the east by the Seldjuk Turks. 
In the capital, Constantinople, there was now a court and an 
aristocracy in great need of three things. First, they needed an 
educational system that could produce functionaries for the ad- 
ministration of both the Church and the Empire, not only for 
the capital but for the entire East Roman expanse. Second, they 
needed an intellectual elite that could write occasional litera- 


taphios for Manuel I Komnenos by Eustathios of Thessalonike (Uppsala: Acta 
Upsaliensis, 2017), 47* and 59*, on the specific occasions for performance 
in the twelfth century. 

13. A fuller discussion of these issues can be found in Ingela Nilsson, Writer 
and Occasion in Twelfth-Century Byzantium: The Authorial Voice of Con- 
stantine Manasses (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2021). 

14 The best introduction to twelfth-century Byzantium remains Paul Magdali- 
no, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993). On Byzantine literature in the twelfth century, see 
also Nilsson, Raconter Byzance. 
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ture of different kinds — poems to celebrate a new-born prince 
or orations to announce and praise the victories of the emper- 
or — for the new aristocracy that now had a central place next 
to the imperial court and acted as both patrons and audience of 
the rhetorical production. Third, there was a need for constant 
confirmation of one’s own identity as Roman, Greek (in the cul- 
tural sense), and orthodox Christian. This would be particularly 
important in times like these, when the Byzantine world was 
threatened from both East and West. These three needs — edu- 
cation, occasional literature, and cultural confirmation — were 
filled by persons who could combine all three in their particular 
competence: a fairly large group of intellectuals who were ac- 
tive as teachers, rhetoricians, and poets. They often began their 
careers as teachers, either at one of the large schools in Constan- 
tinople or as private teachers, while also writing on commission 
for the court and the aristocracy. They could gain positions of 
different kinds within administration, as secretaries, notaries or 
higher functionaries, and a particularly successful career could 
end with an episcopate. 

Interesting from a socio-cultural perspective is how the early 
career as a teacher offered opportunities to create networks that 
included influential families from the court and the aristoc- 
racy — networks that could later be used for a career as occa- 
sional writer, rhetorician, or historian. Former students could 
become not just potential clients but also mighty protectors. A 
case in point is Constantine Manasses, who is not among the 
better-known Byzantine authors and whose texts have not re- 
ceived much attention in the last century. He is a good example 
of someone who was active and successful for a long period — at 
least thirty years — and who wrote for a network of protectors 
who belonged to the imperial and aristocratic circles of Con- 
stantinople. Something that makes Manasses particularly apt 
for an investigation like this is his way of openly addressing in 
his texts his own position as teacher and writer, often in a man- 
ner that also reveals significant information on his patrons. 

This “autobiographical” style of Manasses has rather fre- 
quently been read as offering insight into the “reality” of the 
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author's feelings and personal life.» In contrast to such inter- 
pretations, I take an interest not primarily in Manasses the “em- 
pirical author,” but in Manasses the “model author”: the way in 
which he projected himself in his texts, using a voice that was 
recognizable to his audience.’* This voice is significant for my 
understanding of occasional writing, since it is the central part 
of authorial self-fashioning. A study of all texts by Manasses that 
have come down to us reveals a surprisingly homogenous and 
consistent authorial persona. It is achieved on both linguistic 
and narrative levels, offering a coherent stylistic voice and a 
story that goes with it. 

There are almost thirty preserved texts dating from the late 
1130s or early 1140s to c. 1175. They span an entire career and of- 
fer a wide range of rhetorical and literary forms: from grammar 
exercises (schedography) and didactic poems to a large chroni- 
cle in verse and a series of orations dedicated to, among others, 
the emperor himself, Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180). It is a 
varied production by an author who has often been dismissed 
as ingratiating and entertaining but who offers rich material for 
understanding better how occasional writing functioned in the 
twelfth century. Here I shall offer a small selection of passages 
in order to illustrate how Manasses employed the same style, 


15 See esp. Catia Galatariotou, “Travel and Perception in Byzantium,” Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Papers 47 (1993): 221-41, with the response by Margaret Mullett, 
“In Peril on the Sea: Travel Genres and the Unexpected? in Travel in the 
Byzantine World, ed. Ruth Macrides (Aldershot: Ashgate Variorum, 2002), 
259-84, but note also Paul Magdalino, “In Search of the Byzantine Courtier: 
Leo Choirosphaktes and Constantine Manasses,” in Byzantine Court Cul- 
ture from 829 to 1204, ed. Henry Maguire (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1997), 141-65, at 162. 

16 I rely here on the distinction made by Umberto Eco between empirical and 
model author; see, for example, Umberto Eco, Six Walks in the Fictional 
Woods (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1994), 15: “The model author 
[...] is a voice that speaks to us affectionately (or imperiously, or slyly), that 
wants us beside it. This voice is manifested as a narrative strategy, as a set of 
instructions which is given to us step by step and which we have to follow 
when we decide to act as the model reader.’ This does not mean that the 
empirical and the model author are entirely separate unities; see further 
below. 
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the same motifs and the same imagery throughout his career, at 
the same time returning to some themes that concern his own 
activities as a writer. 


The Authorial Voice and the Toils of Learning 


Let us begin with a didactic poem that probably was written 
early in Manasses’s career, when he was educating relatively 
young pupils in ancient Greek grammar and literature (late 
1130s or early 1140s). It is a biography of the ancient author Op- 
pian, consisting of fifty-two fifteen-syllable verses, the Byzantine 
so-called “political” verse.” The tradition of writing biographies 
of authors and poets goes back to antiquity and is accordingly 
part of a long tradition, but the twelfth century displays a par- 
ticular interest in the authorial models of the past."* Manass- 
es’s poem presents a rather conventional biography, similar to 
other known tales of Oppian’s life. It opens with his family and 
homeland: he was from the city of Nazarbos in Cilicia and his 
father Agesilaos was “filled with wisdom and learning | of the 
best and very highest kind?’ This was in the time of Septimius 
Severus (193-211 ad), father of Marcus Antoninus, now better 
known as Caracalla (198-217). When the emperor came to Cili- 


17 Aristide Colonna, “De Oppiani vita antiquissima,” Bollettino del Comita- 
to per la preparazione della edizione nazionale dei classici greci e latini 12 
(1964): 33-40. 

18 On authorial biographies in antiquity, see Mary R. Lefkowitz, The Lives 
of the Greek Poets (1981; rpt. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2012); this study focuses on the early period and does not include Oppian. 
On the twelfth-century interest in authorial personas of the past, see Eric 
Cullhed, “The Blind Bard and ‘?: Homeric Biography and Authorial Perso- 
nas in the Twelfth Century,’ Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 38, no. 1 
(2014): 49-67, and Aglae Pizzone, “The Autobiographical Subject in Tzetzes’ 
Chiliades: An Analysis of Its Components,’ in Storytelling in Byzantium: 
Narratological Approaches to Byzantine Texts and Images, ed. Charalambos 
Messis, Margaret Mullett, and Ingela Nilsson (Uppsala: Uppsala University, 
2018), 279-96. 

19 Constantine Manasses, Life of Oppian, ll. 5-6: “oogiacg dvtoc tod Tatpdc 
guTrrew Kai raidelac | tig peiGovoc Kai wdAtota Kai Tig byndotépac.” Un- 
less otherwise stated, all translations from Manasses’s texts are my own. 
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cia to subdue his rivals, all local Cilician men took part in the 
campaign — only Oppian’s father Agesilaos was missing: “For he 
spent his time, night and day, with books, | hunting down the 
best of all kinds of learning, | at the same time training his son 
for similar hunts.”?° 

The emperor was annoyed, he sent for this “lover of wisdom” 
and had him exiled to the island of Melite (Malta). Oppian ac- 
cordingly went to Malta with his father where he stayed until 
he was thirty, and it was there that he wrote first his treatise 
on fishing (Halieutica), then the one on hunting (Cynegetica) 
and finally the one of bird catching (Ixieutica). He also wrote 
other short books, notes the narrator, but time spared only those 
on hunting and fishing." Oppian then went to Rome, where he 
met the new emperor, Antoninus (because Severus had passed 
away), and “handed over to him the books at which he had 
toiled (novnGeioas).” His feelings for the emperor appeared to 
be so great that he was awarded a wish, and his father was thus 
released from his exile. In addition, Oppian received one golden 
stater for each verse of his works. 

The rest, says the narrator, he will disregard in order to avoid 
a long story, and with this the narrative as such is over. In its 
place, a list of “facts” (étt) is presented: that they returned to- 
gether to Nazarbos, but Oppian died in a plague that afflicted 
the city; that after his death, the people raised a statue of Op- 
pian, inscribed with elegiac verses. Finally, 


20 Ibid., I. 16-18: “BiBoig Kai yap éoydArale voxtwp Kai pe Huepav | 
Onpwyevos Ta KaAMOTA TaVTWV TOV LABHLATWwY, | Kai oKVAAKEbWV TOV 
vidv é¢ Tac dpoiac Orpac.” 

21 Ibid., ll. 27-30. This corresponds to the modern situation, though the sur- 
viving work on hunting now is believed to be the work of a different Op- 
pian. It opens with an invocation of Caracalla and the goddess Artemis, 
while the treatise on fishing has a dedication to Marcus Aurelius and his son 
Commodus. The treatise on bird-catching has survived only in an anony- 
mous prose paraphrase, probably the same that Manasses used for his own 
descriptions of such hunting methods. See further below. 

22 Ibid., 1. 34: “cai BipAous évexeipicev adT@ Tac MovNPEioas.” 
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that he [Oppian] suitably succeeds in pronouncing on ev- 
ery subject, | bringing the things he discusses in front of the 
readers’ eyes | and, finally, that smoothness is abundant in 
his discourses, | enveloping clarity like a flower, | and that he 
also knows how to handle the density of thoughts, | which is 
difficult and extremely toilsome (épy@Sec) for rhetors. 


Despite this apparently simple and typical biography of Oppian, 
the text accordingly contains quite a few interesting references 
to the situation of a rhetor-writer, agreeing with points made by 
Manasses in other works. The life of Oppian is accordingly used 
as an imaginary of the past that can tell a truth of the present, as 
a metanarrative telling the story of the author himself. 

First, is the description of Agesilaos studying night and day, 
so intensely that he misses the arrival of the emperor. This is a 
common motif not only in didactic poems, but also in other 
texts by Manasses. It is particularly prominent in his account of 
an embassy to the court of Tripoli, the so-called Hodoiporikon 
or Itinerary. This is a narrative poem in four parts, describ- 
ing how the poet-narrator is recruited for an expedition to the 
Crusader states with the aim of finding a new wife for the em- 
peror, Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180). His first wife has passed 
away in 1160/1161 after having given birth to two daughters, so 
Manuel needed a wife who could give him a male heir. Often 
read as a documentary or personal description of a journey to 
the Holy Land, the Itinerary may also be interpreted as a liter- 
ary and rhetorical means of praising the qualities of the capital 
and the emperor, by describing the extreme longing that smites 


23 Ibid., ll. 47-52: “Sti tvyxavet Mpoogvas na&vv tor yvwuatebwv, | Ta 
mpaypata & brdyia deikvvor tapaBadrwv, | kai teAevtaiov wo MoAd Td 
Agiov év toic Adyotc, | 6 tod Ga~ods oKEevaotiKov oid TEP AvOoc éxet, | 118” 
oide tiv MuKVdTHTa THy TOV évOvpENLATwy, | 6 SvoxEpés Toic PrtOpOt Kai 
Tavteh Ws épyw@dec,” 

24 Konstantin Horna, “Das Hodoiporikon des Konstantin Manasses, Byz- 
antinische Zeitschrift 13, no. 2 (1904): 313-55; Kwvotavtivog Mavacorjc, 
Odornopikov: Kpitixy éxdoon, uetTappaon, oxdlia, ed. and trans. Konstanti- 
nos Chryssogelos (Athens: Sokele, 2017). 
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the writer-narrator who is forced to leave it behind.* The Holy 
Land is described as terribly hot and with bad food and foul wa- 
ter — the poet wonders how Jesus could even stand to live there. 
He falls ill and has to recover in Cyprus, where he finds a tem- 
porary sanctuary with one of his protectors. But even there, he 
finds himself far from the protecting environment of the capital: 
“For what is the dull flicker of the modest stars | compared with 
that all-feeding flame of the sun? | In comparison with the City 
of Constantine, | what’s Cyprus in its totality and particulars?”*® 

This image of the capital as the sun outshining the stars is 
reminiscent of the depiction of Emperor Manuel as the sun, em- 
ployed in other texts by Manasses and imbuing the capital with 
imperial power. The narrator then focalizes his own experience 
of that power and compares it to his situation in Cyprus: 


Oh toil (uox80¢), oh education, oh learned men’s books | 
with which from childhood I was senselessly stuffed; | oh 
torment of my body, oh these lengthy nights | which I spent 
in the company of books, | awake, not letting my eyes close 
for sleep, | isolated like a sparrow in my room, | or rather 
like an owl in the dark. | I live here in a land where literature 
is scarce, | I sit here idly, my lips are shackled, | 'm unem- 
ployed, immobile like a prisoner, | a rhetorician without a 


25 Ingela Nilsson, “La douceur des dons abondants: Patronage et littérarité 
dans la Constantinople des Comnénes,’ in La face cachée de la littérature 
byzantine: Le texte en tant que message immédiat, ed. Paolo Odorico (Paris: 
Centre détudes byzantines, néo-helléniques et sud-est européennes, Ecole 
des hautes études en sciences sociales, 2012), 179-93. 

26 Constantine Manasses, Itinerary, ll. 2.87-90: “ti yap tanew@v dotpiwv 
apavpotys | mpdc Tip 16 Ta&V BOoKovOAY HAiov PArdya; | 7 Ti Tpd¢ abt TI 
Kwvotavtivov moat | 1] Kortpog i obpraoa Kai ta tH¢ Kompov.’ Translation 
by Willem J. Aerts, “A Byzantine Traveller to one of the Crusader States,” 
in East and West in the Crusader States: Contexts — Contacts — Confronta- 
tions III, ed. Krijnie Ciggaar and Herman Thuele (Leuven: Peeters, 2003), 
165-221, here modified. Cf. Itinerary, 2.154-55 on Constantinople as “eye of 
the world, ornament of the globe, | wide-shining star and lantern of this 
earth? 
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tongue, with no liberty of speech, | a rhetorician without a 
voice, without his exercise.” 


The suffering intellectual is familiar from other Komnenian au- 
thors, but Manasses offers a decisive twist of the motif: the toils 
of learning, being part of Constantinopolitan life, are contrasted 
with the province, void of learning and, most importantly, with- 
out a function for a Constantinopolitan rhetorician. The home 
that he remembers was filled with laborious reading of books 
of the past, highly relevant in the present: the allusions used in 
the poem suggest both classical and biblical literature.”* The nar- 
rator continues to describe the fate of such a voiceless orator, 
likening his situation to that of a garden without water, to crick- 
ets wasting away in the winter, to a singing bird trapped in a 
cage. The only remedy to his ailments is to return to the capital, 
where he has a function and can exercise his craft. Such descrip- 
tions put the focus on the writer rather than the emperor, and 
the Itinerary can thus be used as a way of better understanding 
the situation of a writer on commission —a cricket, a singing- 
bird — and his relation to the emperor and his protective wings. 
The praise of the imperial capital becomes, at the same time, 
a praise of not only the emperor but also of his eulogist, the 
writer-narrator, and his skills — his grasp of ancient imagery. 


«ry, 


27 Constantine Manasses, Itinerary, 2.91-102: “@ "ox80c, @ LdONOIc, @ CoPwv 
BiPAoL, | aic ovveodmnv avortws ék véov- | @ GWLATOSG KAKWOIG, @ VUKTOV 
Spopot, | &¢ avdAwoa taic PiPAotg Evtvyxavwv, | dimtvoc, od PAEPapa 
Kauntwv eic bnvov, | Worep povatwv otpov8dc év Swpatiw, | i UadAAOV 
eimetv, év oKdtet vuKtucopak. | eic yijv mapoiK® tiv onavifovoav Adywv- 
| dpydc KaOnpcu, ovpmedroac Td otdpa, | depydc, dkivntos w> PvAakitnys, 
| prtwp ayAwooos odk éxwv Tappnoiav, | PrtTwP a@wvocg ovdK ~EXwV 
youpvaoiav.” 

28 The Itinerary opens with the narrator reading Athenaeus in bed, probably a 
programmatic reference to yet another ancient author who was concerned 
with the Greek heritage. In the passage cited above, there is an allusion to 
Psalm 102:6 (“I am like a desert owl of the wilderness, | like an owl of the 
waste places”). This way of mingling “pagan” and biblical references is typi- 
cal for Byzantine literature. 
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The toil and labor that is thematized in these passages, often 
in terms of "0x80 or m6voc or one of their many synonyms, 
recurs in Manasses’s works in relation to both education and the 
production of commissioned work. A good example of the latter 
may be found in the large verse chronicle for which Manasses is 
most known, the Synopsis Chronike, written in the 1140s for one 
of the most important women patrons of the twelfth century, 
sebastokratorissa Irene.” It accordingly belongs rather early in 
Manasses’s career and may have influenced his future commis- 
sions and networks. In the introductory verses to the chronicle, 
the author describes his task as follows: 


Since you, as a foster child of learning (tpogin Aoyov), have 
desired | that a comprehensible and clear narrative should be 
composed for you, | teaching ancient history in a plain man- 
ner |— who reigned from the beginning and how far they 
reached, | over whom they ruled and for how many years — | 
I will take on the burden of this toil, | even though it is a dif- 
ficult and burdensome task, involving much work (épy@Sdec); 
| for Iam compensated for my efforts in this writing (tovc 
év Toi AOyots LOYPous) | by the size of your gifts and your 
generosity, | and the burning heat of my toil and travail | is 
cooled by your gifts, frequently bestowed.*° 


29 Constantini Manassi Breviarium Chronicum, ed. Odysseus Lampsidis (Ath- 
ens: Apud Institutum Graecoromanae, 1996). On Irene, see Elizabeth Jef- 
freys, “The Sebastokratorissa Irene as Patron,’ in Female Founders in Byz- 
antium and Beyond, Wiener Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte 60/61 2011/2012, 
ed. Lioba Theis, Margaret Mullett, Michael Griinbart, Galina Fingarova, 
and Mattew Savage (Vienna: Boehlau, 2014), 175-92. 

30 Synopsis Chronike, 7-17: “énei yobv énend8noac oia tpogipn Aoyou / 
evobvontov oot Kai oagil ypagiv éxnovnOijva, | tTravas avadiSdoKkovoav 
TAG apxatohoyiag | Kai tives HpEav am’ dpxiis Kai pexpt Tod MpofABov 
| kai tivwv éBacitevoav Kai péxpic EtT@V MOOV, | HEic avade~duE8a Td 
Bapos tod Kapatov, | Kav SvoyepEés, Kav Errax Bes TO Mpaypa, Kav Epyw@dec- 
| mapapv8odvtat yap Ud@v Tods év Toi Aoyots LOXBovs | ai LeyahoSwpiat 
Cov Kal TO PIASTILOV OOD, | Kai TOV TOD KOTIOD KavOWwVa Kai THs TAAaITIWPIaG 
| ai Swpeai Spooiovor Kevovpevat ovyvaic.” Cf. translation by Michael Jef- 
freys, “The Nature and Origin of Political Verse,’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
28 (1974): 141-95, 158. 
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This kind of introduction functions as a sort of reminder or per- 
haps repetition of the agreement that had most likely been made 
between the commissioner and the writer. In order to underline 
the learning and writing involved in the process, the word logos 
is used twice (first in singular, then in plural), the meanings of 
which in Byzantine Greek span from the original “word,” “tale” 
and “reason” to “oratory,” “writing,” “learning,” and “literature?” 

This situation of patronage brings us back to the Life of Op- 
pian and the tale of how Oppian went to Rome and handed over 
his works to the emperor Caracalla. This story has a clear paral- 
lel in contemporary patronage situations and Manasses’s rela- 
tion to Irene and other patrons. In Manasses’s poem, Oppian 
went to Rome to see the emperor and “handed over to him the 
books he had toiled at (BiBAous [...] ta¢ movnPeioac).” Even the 
choice of verb (novéw) for his production of books thus recalls 
the vocabulary of such toilsome writing on command or for 
powerful persons, as it is in the case of Irene cited above. It is 
clear from both texts that movoc and Adyog — “hard work” and 
“literature” — belong together. For this hard work and its result, 
the emperor awarded Oppian with a wish and a gold coin for 
each of the verses he had written. This is another parallel to the 
patronage situation in which Manasses and his students found 
themselves: they were probably awarded much less for their 
texts, but Oppian provided an example of how an author of the 
past had worked for the emperor, just as many did now in the 
twelfth century. 

Such a system demanded good relations with both peers and 
patrons, and sometimes the line between the two is difficult to 
draw since, as we shall see, the relation between writer and ad- 
dressee tends to be described in terms of similarity. Education 
and learning had a high status, also for individuals of noble 
birth. Sebastokratorissa Irene, who may have been of non-Byz- 
antine birth but who married into the imperial family, needed 
simple teaching in the Graeco-Roman heritage. That is why she 
was still a “foster child of learning” (tpogipn Adyov) in adult- 
hood. By contrast, those who were born into the imperial fam- 
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ily, and especially the boys, had been taught from a young age by 
teachers like Manasses. 


The Authorial Voice and the Characterization of the 
Addressee 


This brings us to the final paragraph of the Life of Oppian on 
the skills and advantages of the ancient author. These lines tie 
in with the activities of a rhetor and offer some technical ad- 
vice to the reader or listener, presumably a student, as regards 
the composition of such discourse. Oppian is useful because 
he offers suitable topics presented in a smooth and clear form, 
even “dense” thoughts are handled with skill — something even 
rhetors struggle with and students therefore need to learn. This 
comment is useful to have in mind as one moves on to the later 
phase of Manasses’s career and a series of orations that he wrote 
for patrons and “friends” in the 1160s and 1170s. What is rather 
striking in these orations is not only the careful self-represen- 
tation of the author-narrator, which is only to be expected, but 
also the elaborate characterization of the addressee. This par- 
ticular technique could be seen as central to the “poetics of pa- 
tronage” that shaped literature produced within socio-cultural 
systems based on commission and symbolic power. 

My approach here focuses on the writer and the text, rather 
than the patron or the system. I have been inspired by Marga- 
ret Mullett’s writer-centered approach, based on the observa- 
tion that Komnenian writers did not write for only one patron, 
but rather accepted patronage where they could find it. But in 
order to offer a more nuanced definition of what patronage in 
the twelfth century is and means, I have adapted the anthropo- 
logical-semiotic model proposed by the musicologist Claudio 
Annibaldi for the case of musical patronage in the early modern 


31 Margaret Mullett, “Aristocracy and Patronage in the Literary Circles of 
Comnenian Constantinople,’ in The Byzantine Aristocracy: IX to XIII Cen- 
turies, ed. Michael Angold (Oxford: British Archaeology Report, 1984), 
173-97. 
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period.” According to Annibaldi’s model, music was intended 
“to symbolise and represent the social status of the patron com- 
missioning it.”3 This assumption, which is based on the work- 
ings of hierarchy and convention, has two implications that are 
just as relevant for the Byzantine situation (i-e., if “music” may 
simply be exchanged for “rhetoric”). First, the relationship be- 
tween rhetorician and patron is conceived as the interplay be- 
tween the rhetorical event (produced by the rhetorician and 
commissioned by the patron) and the world “in the presence of 
which those events took place” — a world “composed of anyone 
capable of correlating the events in question to the social rank of 
the individuals or institutions promoting them.”4 Second, “the 
object of the relationship between [rhetorician] and patron is to 
be identified not as the composition of the [text] (as customar- 
ily thought), but as a performance, even an entirely improvised 
performance”; an extension of the writer’s professional duties 
“to any activity required to realise a [rhetorical] performance 
appropriate to his patron’s rank 

This can be more or less directly transferred to the twelfth- 
century situation. The relationship between writer and patron 
is, in practice, an interplay between the occasion at which a 
text is performed and the surrounding circle of aristocrats and 
peers. Moreover, the object of that interplay is the occasional, or 
performative, aspects of the text. But the question is still what 
patronage means, that is, in what way music, or indeed rheto- 
ric, “actually symbolised the rank of the individual or institu- 
tion commissioning it.”>° This is an aspect of patronage that has 
often been overlooked, but Annibaldi’s model with its semiotic 


32 See Claudio Annibaldi, “Towards a Theory of Musical Patronage in the Re- 
naissance and Baroque: The Perspective from Anthropology and Semiot- 
ics,” Recercare 10 (1998): 173-82, which offers a summary in English of the 
theoretical model presented in the introduction to his La musica e il mondo: 
mecenatismo e committenza musicale in Italia tra Quattro e Settecento (Bo- 
logna: II Mulino, 1993), 9-42. 

33. Annibaldi, “Towards a Theory, 173-74. 

34 Ibid., 174. 

35 Ibid. Brackets indicate my revisions of Annibaldi’s text. 

36 Ibid., 174. 
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focus forces us to offer an answer: the performance of the text, 
along with the text itself (its functions and form), demonstrate 
the “artistic sensibility and connoisseurship””” of the patron. In 
Byzantine terms it demonstrates their paideia. An advantage of 
Annibaldi’s model is also that it focuses on the product, whether 
music or text, as an expression of a cultural and semiotic re- 
lationship rather than a factual relationship between people. 
There are two ways, he argues, of using commissioned works 
to represent the social status of the patron, and thus two kinds 
of patronage, based on “metaphoric” and “metonymic” rela- 
tionships, that is “similarity” and “contiguity.’* The latter is the 
means by which “conventional patronage” achieves its end. The 
work symbolizes the rank of patron “through reference to rep- 
ertoires traditionally associated with the élite class” and thus, in 
the case of Byzantium, proves to be a sort of rhetorical “acces- 
sory of the élite itself?° In turn, “humanistic patronage” sym- 
bolizes the rank of its patron through the display of his artistic 
sensibility, and it achieves its end by “similarity, “by displaying 
compositional qualities that parallel the sophisticated tastes of 
the class in question.”*° 

The social status of the patron in twelfth-century Byzantium 
can certainly be said to reflect these semiotic aspects. Conti- 
guity tends to mark more conventional pieces written for the 
emperor or other members of the imperial court (e.g., encomia 
of the emperor brimming with topoi) while similarity charac- 
terizes pieces written for patrons with whom the writer has a 
more personal relationship.” In the case of Manasses, the dis- 


37 Ibid. 

38 Ibid., 175, drawing on Roman Jakobsen’s distinction of linguistic communi- 
cation in those terms. 

39 Annibaldi, “Towards a Theory,’ 176. Cf. Floris Bernard, Writing and Read- 
ing Byzantine Secular Poetry, 1025-1081 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2014), 291-332, and his approach to patronage influenced by Pierre Bor- 
dieu’s concept of “cultural capital.” 

40 Annibaldi, “Towards a Theory, 176. 

41 These cultural-semiotic relationships are to some extent a reflection of fac- 
tual relationships, in the sense that the emperor and his close family were 
more distant from the writer (both ideologically and physically). Moreover, 
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tance kept between the writer-observer and the object of praise 
in the ekphrasis Description of a Crane Hunt and the encomi- 
astic oration To Emperor Manuel Komnenos is an expression of 
contiguity, while I shall focus on cases of similarity in the fol- 
lowing. But first a final theoretical consideration of the presence 
of a “factual” addressee in a text, that is, a historical person who 
is known also from other documentation, such as Sebastokra- 
torissa Irene or Manuel Komnenos. Such a presence does not 
necessarily indicate that he or she was a patron, nor does the 
characterization of the addressee necessarily reflect the “real” 
person. While many literary scholars would now agree that the 
empirical author is not exactly the same as the authorial perso- 
na, which may vary considerably from work to work, there has 
been less discussion of the persona of the addressee. In the case 
of patronage, it has often been assumed that commissioned texts 
mirror the wishes and attitudes of the addressees (i.e., patrons) 
rather than the writer themselves, and that such works should 
be read as social documents rather than literary works. 

James Zetzel challenged this idea by arguing for a “poetics 
of patronage” that includes the construction of an addressee- 
patron just as carefully wrought as the persona of the poet.” 
Based on examples from Roman poets of the first century BCE, 
Zetzel showed how the choice of addressee is not necessarily a 
function of the relationship between the poet and the person 
addressed; that is, it does not have to mirror a personal rela- 
tionship but “can be seen as a correlate of both the subject and 
the style of the poem.** The addressee, which may or may not 
reflect a real person, is “an element in a work of art” and the rela- 


the generosity and philanthropy of the emperor was part of his imperial 
virtues and therefore different from the goodwill of aristocrats. 

42 See E. Kurtz, “Eshje dva neizdannyh proizvedenija Konstantina Manassii,” 
Vizantijskij Vremennik 12 (1906): 69-98. For an analysis, see Nilsson, Writer 
and Occasion, ch. 2. 

43 James E.G. Zetzel, “The Poetics of Patronage in the Late First Century B.C.,” 
in Literary and Artistic Patronage in Ancient Rome, ed. Barbara K. Gold 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1982), 87-102. 

44 Ibid., 88. 
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tionship between the writer and the patron, as described in the 
work, becomes a vehicle for discussing the role of the poet in 
society.** Such an approach seems very useful when we consider 
twelfth-century texts, in which the writer-patron relationship 
is often implicitly or explicitly in focus. Combined with Anni- 
baldi’s model of relations marked by contiguity vs. similarity, 
Zetzel’s analysis of the addressee thus offers a fruitful way of 
dealing with patronage from a text-centered perspective. With 
this in mind, we can turn back to the texts of Manasses. 

By the end of the 1160s, Manasses wrote an encomium of 
a certain Michael Hagiotheodorites, an influential functionary 
and logothete of the drome (i.e., a position of high standing 
close to the emperor) in 1166-1170.*° Hagiotheodorites’s admin- 
istrative position as logothete, as well as his being director of 
the imperial orphanage (orphanotrophos), entailed both wealth 
and opportunities for patronage.” This is indicated not only by 
the encomium of Hagiotheodorites by Manasses, but also noted 
in other orations. In addition to dispensing charity directly and 
through the emperor, he was also known as a skilled writer and 
rhetorician, which manifested both in imperial administration 
and in skillfully composed iambic poetry.** Manasses is careful 
to underline this in his encomium, which opens with a story 
from classical antiquity, introduced with a pun on the multiple 
meaning of the word logos as both story/tale and oration: “This 
is a Hellenic story (Adyog obtog éAArvioc); the Hellenes were 
remarkably clever, so may the story (Adyoc) not be unprofitable. 
May this Hellenic story open my oration (tod Adyou Adyos).”4? 


45 Ibid., 95. 

46 Konstantin Horna, “Eine unedierte Rede des Konstantin Manasses,’ Wie- 
ner Studien 28 (1906): 171-204, at 193-94. Hagiotheodorites is not named in 
the title of the oration, but he can be identified thanks to its content. 

47 Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 256-57. 

48 Horna, “Eine unedierte Rede, 194. See also Magdalino, The Empire of Man- 
uel I Komnenos, 257, 314. 

49 Constantine Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites, \l. 1-2: 
“Aoyos obtog éAATVLOG: TEpIttoi Ti Obveow'EXAnveEc: ein dv obv 6 Adyog 
ovK a&xprotoc. apyétw Sr pot tod Adyou Adyog EhAijvtoc.” Here probably 
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The story tells of the ancient artists Apelles and Lysippus, in- 
tended to illustrate the writer’s own situation. He has been writ- 
ing for the wrong persons, but has now been advised by a friend 
to turn instead to the addressee, “the noble logothete.” The “Hel- 
lenic” story, possibly made up by Manasses himself but taking 
the form of an ancient imaginary, is accordingly used as a means 
to explain the present occasion. 

The encomium is a highly interesting example of the compli- 
cated navigation of a patronage system, but what interests me 
here is the way in which the addressee is characterized as a peer 
of the writer. As already noted, Hagiotheodorites was known for 
his rhetorical and literary skills, on which Manasses comments 
as follows: 


There is never a lack of trophies set up by the emperor (for 
neither does heaven lack stars, nor the sea water or the sun 
beautiful light); these triumphs, these famous victories must 
be made known to the city of Byzantion, the sun among 
towns, the beauty of the earth, the eye of the universe. Here 
the logothete writes beautifully and declaims, he displays 
the graces of the sophistic art that reared him, attracts with 
melodious writings and delights with beautifully articulated 
sounds, like the reeds under the lyre.*° 


The glory of Constantinople is here connected to the “cherished 
sophistic art” inherited from the Graeco-Roman tradition, em- 
ployed for occasional rhetoric in the service of the empire. The 
rhetor-narrator then goes on to describe a grammar contest ar- 


an allusion to Aelian, Poikile historia 13 (“Adyocg obtog Apaxddtoc”), and 
Horna, “Eine unedierte Rede,” 187. 

50 Constantine Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites, ll. 253-60: 
“Ovk émtAginovoi mote TpdTaLa TH adtoKpatopt KatopbovpLEVa (ob yap 
ovpave éAXkitovow dotpa obdé bSwp Hardoon ovdé HAiw KaAAOG Pwtdc): 
tadta Si) Ta Tpotatovyxnpata, tavTtas Tas vikac Kai TeptddEovs xpi) Ladetv 
kai tiv BUCavtos, Tov HALov TOV xwp@v, TO KaAXOG Tij¢ yij¢, TOV OPOAALOV 
Tod mavtdc. évtad8a 6 AoyoBETNg ic KaAAOG ypdget Kai PrtopEdet Kai 
TAs Tij¢ Opewapnevns cogrotiKijs Emideikvvot xapitac Kai edKerddoic Eker 
ypapaic kai KaAAMoTOHOIs TEpTtet Pwvaic, we oi dtoAVPLOL SOvakec.” 
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ranged at the court,” an event at which both the logothete and 
the emperor is present: 


At one occasion a contest is arranged for the foster children 
of grammar (ratoi Tpogipotc ypayuatiKijc) in the presence 
of the emperor; and traps preying on their minds are hid- 
den for them and treacherous nets for their intellects are dis- 
guised, like the traps for airborne birds, which bird-catchers 
contrive with lime and decoy birds and snares. Then indeed 
the logothete discloses his art and fills all around the pal- 
ace with his voice and prepares snares for the young boys. 
One would then see his skill in the sophistic art (cogtotukijc 
de&tdtyta) and praise his intelligence and admire his skillful 
contrivance. One of the young boys was caught by the tip of 
his wing, another was captured by the neck, one had bitter 
fetters bound around his back, another yet was fluttering his 
wings as if to fly away but was also caught; no one could get 
entirely out of the trap.” 


Such occasions are filled with charm, comments the rhetor 
before moving on to excessively praise the addressee in all 
other kinds of literary activities, finding him superior even to 


51 


52 


Such events are known to have taken place in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies: see Bernard, Writing and Reading Byzantine Secular Poetry, 1025- 
1081, 259-66 and Timothy S. Miller, “Two Teaching Texts from the Twelfth- 
Century Orphanotropheion,’ in Byzantine Authors: Literary Activities and 
Preoccupations, ed. John William Nesbitt (Boston and Leiden: Brill, 2003), 
9-20. 

Constantine Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites, ll. 264-74: 
“fotatai mote Kai mato tpogipots ypaypatiKis év OPParpoic Paoiléws 
ayo@v: kai KpvttTOVTat ToUTOLS Tayides voacs OnpEevovoat Kai DmopUTTOVTaL 
Orpatpa ppevav Sodwtipia, KaWdnep depomdpots opvéots émiPovAat, dc 
texvaCovta iEevtai kai mahevtai kai Bpoxorovoi. tote di) TOTE Tv Eavtod 
TEXVIV 6 AoyoVETNS Tapayvpvoi Kai Tepthadel Ta AvdKtopa Kai EToIULdCEL 
Bpdxouc Toic peipaktv. tSo1 tic dv THTE Go~ioTiKis SeEotH Ta kai Etavéoetat 
TO evovvetov Kai Oavudetat TO edurjxavov: 6 LEV TMV pEIPdKwV ciKpacG 
éddw tij¢ mtépvyoc, 6 & ék péons ElwyprOn Seipijc, tod 5é vwtov Séoun 
Teptéoxe TUKpa, 6 SE MTEpvoCETALl LEV Wo UTEpTEeTAGONOdLEVOG, HypEvOn SE 
kai abvtdc: kai mavteh@c ovdeic tiv mayida g&rAvoev.” 
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Herodotus, Xenophon, Sappho, and Anacreon. While these lat- 
ter similes are rather conventional when praising literary skills, 
the passage describing the grammar contest is more “personal” 
in the sense that it describes an event to which the narrator was 
presumably an eyewitness. The contest is brought up as a way of 
underlining the intellectual capacities of the addressee, that is, 
the focus is not on the contest as such, but on the characteriza- 
tion of the logothete. As noted above, such a characterization 
of the addressee creates a relation between the author and his 
addressee that is based on metaphorical similarity, potentially 
flattering for the addressee and accordingly potentially useful 
for the author. The very foundation of this characterization is 
the use and the “re-presentation” of the paideia of the past. 

The description of the logothete is strongly reminiscent of 
another contest described in the Funerary Oration on the Death 
of Nikephoros Komnenos (c. 1173).% Nikephoros was a member of 
the imperial family and grandchild of the prominent historian 
Anna Komnene (c. 1083-1153), something that is underlined in 
the funeral lament.* After the traditional praise of Nikephoros’s 
parents and grandparents, the turns come to Nikephoros’s skills 
in rhetoric, poetry and grammar. The role played by Nikephoros 
is the same that we saw being played by Hagiotheodorites in the 
passage above, where they both function as some sort of game 
leaders, “setting traps” in grammar for the students: 


The moment had come when boys gather to wrestle with 
each other, those whom the [...] grammar has bred and 
made suckle the breast of schedographic foresight and now 


53 E. Kurtz, “Evstafija Fessalonikijskago i Konstantina Manassii monodii na 
konchiny Nikifora Komnina,’ Vizantijskij Vremennik 17 (1910): 283-322. 

54 Considerable space is devoted to Anna and her husband Bryennios (Fu- 
nerary Oration on the Death of Nikephoros Komnenos, 120-69), elaborately 
praising Anna as a female intellectual and poet equal to her husband in 
intelligence and learning. She is a Theano and a Sappho, but also a Hypa- 
tia and a Cleopatra, combining in her person not just philosophical and 
poetic capacities, but also a simple yet imperial character. On this passage, 
see Leonora Alice Neville, Anna Komnene: The Life and Work of a Medieval 
Historian (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 118. 
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send to the palace to fight like brave athletes in speechmak- 
ing (yevvatouvc d0Aevtac Aoyikd@c) before the emperor, who 
is acting as prize giver and game master. And then the com- 
mand of the emperor to Komnenos—the child soldiers of 
words (oi tot Adyou mvypdxot MatdioKot) were watching his 
tongue, as though it were the judge of their strength. But what 
wisdom, what sweetness, what labyrinth of word-traps! How 
beautiful was there the surface, how cunning was there the 
depth; the bait was attractive to the eye and the hidden hook 
strong! The child was gaping, bewitched by what he saw, the 
trap immediately caught him. So capable was he [Nikepho- 
ros] of skillfully arranging a web of words and sneakily hide a 
combination of industrious nets, and the praised fallacy [...] 
and device the most efficient hunting implements.* 


Again, the description underlines the capacities of the addressee 
and helps characterize him in terms of similarity with the writer. 
They are both in control of grammar, though they play differ- 
ent roles at the court. In this passage, the kind of traps that are 
intended are also explained. This is the art of schedography, a 
grammar exercise that was popular in the twelfth century and 


55 Constantine Manasses, Funerary Oration on the Death of Nikephoros Kom- 
nenos, ll. 453-66: “EvetotijKet Katpdc, Kad’ Sv ovviacr maidec aAANAOIG 
ovuThaknoduevot, od 1 mp [...] ypaypatucd) wdtvijoaca Kai oxeduciis 
Tpovoiac ob8ap Onrdoat moujoaca eic Ta Paoideia mépTeL yevvaiovcg 
dOAEvTaG AOyIKHs aywviovpévovc bmd Ppafevti Kai yupvacidpyn TO 
avToKpatopL Kal THviKabta TO veda Tod Pactdéwo emi Tov Kopvnvov- 
kai oi tod Adyou muypaxot TadioKol Mpdc TI Exeivov yAM@Ttav EWpwv WG 
Tij¢ adT@v ioxvoc xpnpatifovoav Pacaviotpiav. GAAG Tig Goiac Exeivon, 
ada Tig HEAtypdtHtos, GAAA Tob AaBupivOov Tov SOAWV THV AOYLK@v. WG 
Kadov éket Kai TO EiMdAatovy, We eve~rés Exel Kai TO KATA BABS, Kai Td Kat’ 
byw déreap EAKtiKOV Kai TO AavOdvov dyKtoTpOV Kpatatdv. EMEXaIVE [LEV 
6 Tadioxos TH Patvopévw Vedydpevos, 1] SE mayic evOEws ovveixyev adTOV. 
obtws Tv taxdc oyu TAeKktavyy ed SiaGEoat Kai TexviKOv dpKbwv 
dropveat TAOKI Eratvovpevov te yeddSoc [...] Kai Ofpatpa uNnxavrjoacBat 
deftwtata.” The text of the manuscript is damaged, and I rely on the edition 
by Kurtz for my understanding of the passage. 
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that Manasses, among many others teachers, composed.** The 
aim of the exercise was to practice ancient Greek grammar and 
orthography by exposing the students to various “mistakes” that 
they were supposed to correct. Again, we are dealing with a re- 
presentation of paideia, where the schede are exposing the stu- 
dents to ancient grammar just like the author is exposing his 
audience to the forms, characters and imaginaries of ancient 
literature. 

The praise of Nikephoros goes on. His rhythm and cadence 
in all metric varieties was amazing, and he was superior to Ar- 
chilochus as well as to Ion of Achaea and “the poet of Cilicia” 
(probably Aratus, but perhaps Oppian), superior to his contem- 
poraries and receiving the praise of the emperor. Nowhere in the 
oration is it explicitly stated that Nikephoros was Manasses’s pa- 
tron, nor that he had been one of his proud teachers. Eustathios 
of Thessaloniki too, in his monody on Nikephoros Komnenos, 
praises his intellectual capacities and mentions the grammar 
competition.” Does this mean that both authors had witnessed 
the same or similar events at the court, and that they did so in 
their capacity as teachers? Not necessarily. That specific setting 
may have been a construction, just like the characterization of 
the deceased. It is, however, likely that Nikephoros, who was 
born c. 1143 and probably went to school in the 1150s and 1160s, 
had encountered both Eustathios and Manasses during his years 
of education in Constantinople. Moreover, the way in which 
Manasses inserts personal experiences of not only Nikephoros 
himself, but also of his mother, seems to indicate a familiarity 
and “friendship” that probably should be defined in terms of 
patronage. But regardless of exactly how the relation between 


56 For a basic definition of schedograhy, see Panagiotis A. Agapitos, “Gram- 
mar, Genre, and Patronage in the Twelfth Century: A Scientific Paradigm 
and Its Implications.’ Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 64 (2014): 
1-22, at 4-5. For the schede by Manasses, see Ioannis D. Polemis, “Fiinf 
unedierte Texte des Konstantinos Manasses,’ Rivista di Studi Bizantino e 
Neoellenici 33 (1996): 279-92. 

57 Kurtz, “Evstafija Fessalonikijskago i Konstantina Manassii monodii, 290- 
302. 
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Manasses and Nikephoros looked, the text itself offers an im- 
age of a writer-patron relation that is based on some kind of 
teacher-student relation in early years. This relation is clearly 
based on similarity, with the student eventually becoming more 
or less the teacher’s peer. 

These two passages describing grammar competitions are in- 
teresting in several ways. First of all, they offer a unique insight 
into the educational system of twelfth-century Constantinople, 
preparing the pupils for performance in the presence of the 
emperor. Moreover, they show that Manasses had a position in 
that system, perhaps as teacher at the imperial orphanage, the 
so-called Orphanotropheion.* At the same time, the two texts 
are important sources for the understanding of relations be- 
tween different agents within a culture based on patronage. As a 
teacher who was involved in the education of young aristocrats 
and members of the imperial family, one was similarly involved 
in the education of future patrons and commissioners. Being a 
teacher was accordingly also a means to securing one’s future 
career as a poet and rhetorician. More importantly, the key to 
success was the mastering of the linguistic and literary past and 
the capacity to make it relevant in the present. 


The Creative Force of the Occasion, the Strong Voice of Its 
Producers 


To conclude, I should like to return to the didactic poem on Op- 
pian and its closing verses, which discuss Oppiar’s stylistic and 
rhetorical advantages. In light of what was noted above — that 
Oppian is represented as a poet who laboriously writes for the 
emperor, just like Manasses himself— these verses gain a par- 
ticular importance. Not only because Manasses was a rhetori- 
cian, but also because one of his recurring devices was the use 
of ekphrastic discourse, that is the rhetorical description that 
brings before the eyes of the reader/listener the object depict- 


58 Cf. Polemis, “Fiinf unedierte Texte,” 280-81, arguing that Manasses was a 
teacher at the Patriarchal School in Constantinople. 
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ed. This strategy comes to the fore in the descriptions of the 
grammar contests in which students were involved. The imagery 
employed for describing the toils of the grammar students, as a 
struggle for life or death in the manner of bird catching, makes 
the scene vivid and dramatic. The same representations are used 
extensively in two independent ekphraseis by Manasses, the De- 
scription of a Crane Hunt and the Description of the Catching 
of Finches, while the bird imagery is prevalent in several of his 
texts. Such imagery goes back to the treatise on bird catching 
by Oppian, or rather to the anonymous prose paraphrase that 
was circulating in Byzantine times and that Manasses probably 
used as a model for his own descriptions.®° This means that Op- 
pian’s hunting descriptions played an important role throughout 
Manasses’s career as an important ancient model for Byzantine 
students, teachers, and professional writers on commission. The 
characterization of Oppian as a peer of Manasses’s authorial per- 
sona was perfectly in line with such hypertextual procedures,” 
in which the ancient texts were used not only as linguistic and 
literary resources, but also for metanarrative purposes. 


59 On the ekphrasis in the Greek tradition, see the standard work by Ruth 
Webb, Ekphrasis, Imagination and Persuasion in Ancient Rhetorical Theory 
and Practice (Farnham: Ashgate, 2009). On Manasses’s use of ekphrasis, see 
Ingela Nilsson, “Narrating Images in Byzantine Literature: The Ekphraseis 
of Konstantinos Manasses,” Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 55 
(2005): 121-46, and Ingela Nilsson, “Constantine Manasses, Odysseus and 
the Cyclops: On Byzantine Appreciation of Pagan Art in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury,” Byzantinoslavica 69 (2011): 123-36. 

60 See above, n. 21. This was probably noted also by readers of Manasses; one of 
the manuscripts of his Life of Oppian, Marc. F. a. 479, has Manasses’s poem 
copied after Oppian’s Cynegetica. 

61 I deliberately use the term “hypertextual” rather than “intertextual, rely- 
ing on Genette’s model of literature as “palimpsestuous,” that is, consisting 
of several layers of complex transtextual relationships. See Gérard Genette, 
Palimpsests: Literature in the Second Degree, trans. Channa Newmand and 
Claude Dubinsky (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1997); for this 
approach and Byzantine literature, see Ingela Nilsson, “The Same Story 
but Another: A Reappraisal of Literary Imitation in Byzantium, in Imita- 
tio — Aemulatio — Variatio, ed. Elisabeth Schiffer and Andrea Rhoby (Vi- 
enna: Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2010), 195-208. 
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This way of creating a clear and consistent authorial voice 
with the help of recurring motifs, stylistic, and narrative devices 
is central to my understanding of occasional literature. Not all 
texts discussed here would traditionally be seen as “occasional” 
in the strict sense, but they all have an extraliterary aim, that 
is, they are “occasioned” by a specific event or patron, and they 
were all performed at one or several occasions. In that capac- 
ity, they offered a connection between that “real” event (i.e., the 
present) and its hypotextual reality (the past). Thus bringing in 
a variety of “fictional” hypotexts, imageries, and discourses, the 
occasional pieces of Manasses would have a two-fold function: 
to display and promote the author himself and his production 
and, at the same time, to challenge the conventions of rhetori- 
cal composition based on prestigious models of the past. Writ- 
ing on commission thus privileged originality and demanded a 
certain blurring of fictional and factional strategies, all in order 
to present the narrator and his addressee in a convincing and 
historically grounded manner. 

Relying on historical details inserted in such texts may there- 
fore lead us astray if we are after the truth of the empirical author 
or addressee — just like the Neapolitan novels by Ferrante. But 
treated with methodological respect, the texts reveal significant 
information about the sociocultural circumstances of their cre- 
ation and the considerable skill of their authors. In this respect, 
the distinction between the empirical and the model author 
turns out to be less clear than the theoretical model adapted 
here may imply: the situation of the empirical author certainly 
affected the expression of the model author, so that they some- 
times cannot be distinguished. The study of occasional literature 
also displays how the line between the fictional and the factual 
never is straightforward in literary compositions. The question 
is not so much about genre (as in historiography vs. novel), but 
rather about immediate as well as wider, socio-cultural func- 
tions. The need to connect a present event to a historical past, 
and thus to underline the truthfulness of both by means of fic- 
tional strategies or ancient imaginaries, was more important in 
twelfth-century Byzantium than any modern concern with the 
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fictional text as a lie. And perhaps that insight can help us to 
understand better not only the texts by Constantine Manasses, 
but also literary production at large, including the authorship of 
Elena Ferrante. 
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Romance, Legend, and the Remote 
Past: Historical Framing in Late 
Medieval Icelandic Sagas 


Ralph O’Connor 


This chapter concerns the Old Norse prose narratives composed 
in Iceland and Norway and known as sagas, sdgur.' Saga-writ- 
ing in the Norse world began, as far as we know, in the twelfth 
century and continued, in Iceland, until the early twentieth. It 
was rooted in an adaptation of indigenous oral storytelling and 
commemorative traditions within a Christian literate frame- 
work. Many sagas seem designed for hearing as well as for read- 
ing, aligning them with other European forms such as epic and 
romance. Analogous vernacular prose traditions had already 
emerged elsewhere in Europe, notably the prose sagas of Ireland 
and Gaelic Scotland written from the seventh century onward. 
A comparative assessment of the making and reception of the 


1 A paper drawing on this chapter was presented in seminars at St. Andrews’s 
Strathmartine Institute and Aberdeen’s Centre for Scandinavian Studies in 
May 2018. I am grateful to the participants for their insightful comments, 
and to Paul Bibire and Catalin Taranu for helpful discussion during the ges- 
tation period. Note regarding references: in this chapter, Icelandic authors’ 
names are cited (and alphabetized in the bibliography) with the first name 
taking priority, as is customary in Iceland where very few people have sur- 
names. I am grateful to the Leverhulme Trust for funding this research. 
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two major saga-writing traditions would be rewarding, but for 
reasons of space this chapter will focus on the Norse-Icelandic 
tradition. I will not comment on the usefulness of sagas as his- 
torical sources for our own histories of early Scandinavia. In- 
stead, I will explore to what extent they were framed as history 
by the people who wrote and transmitted them in the Middle 
Ages. 

As a written form, the Norse-Icelandic saga arose within the 
cultural ferment often called the twelfth-century Renaissance. It 
was one among several forms representing past events, emerg- 
ing alongside hagiography, chronicles, and national histories. 
The most ambitious of these other genres in the North was the 
Gesta Danorum (The History of the Danes), an elaborate Latin 
prosimetrum account of Danish rulers from mythical times to 
the twelfth century written around 1200 by the Danish scholar 
Saxo Grammaticus, drawing on Icelandic oral narratives about 
the legendary past.’ To begin with, writings by Icelanders about 
their own history, starting with the island’s ninth-century set- 
tlement, took other forms than sagas. For example, the early 
twelfth-century scholar Ari Porgilsson is credited with the 
authorship of a brief history in Norse prose entitled Islending- 
abok (The Book of Icelanders) and of a now-lost early version of 
Landndmabok (The Book of Settlements), which survives in later 
recensions as a systematic account of settler families and land 
claims interspersed with saga-like anecdotes. 

What distinguished sagas from chronicles and national his- 
tories was their narrative focus, gripping an audience’s attention 
as well as informing and edifying them. Like Gaelic sagas, and 
epic and romance generally, most Norse-Icelandic sagas focus 
their main storylines on a few leading protagonists and a dis- 
tinct sequence of events, despite often having very large casts 
of characters and multi-generational preludes and postludes. 


2 Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta Danorum: The History of the Danes, ed. Karsten 
Friis-Jensen, trans. Peter Fisher, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2015). 

3 Islendingabék, Landndmabok, ed. Jakob Benediktsson, [slenzk fornrit 1 
(Reykjavik: Hid islenzka fornritafélag, 1986-1988). 
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Only rarely did individual sagas attempt the panoramic scope 
of a chronicle or national history: that ambition was normally 
reserved for saga compilations.* 

Modern scholars group sagas by type of protagonist and 
chronological setting.» The oldest sagas extant, from c. 1150- 
1200, include translated biographies of saints of the early Church 
(heilagra manna s6gur), translated antiquity sagas about Greek, 
Roman, and biblical history (sometimes unhelpfully labeled 
“pseudo-historical sagas”), and original biographies of Scandi- 
navian rulers, initially those of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries (konungasogur, kings’ sagas). Increasingly, kings’ sa- 
gas were combined into regnal sequences about, for example, 
the earls of Orkney or the kings of Norway — most famously 
the early thirteenth-century Heimskringla, usually attributed to 
Snorri Sturluson. By 1250, saga-writing embraced a wider range 
of subject matter, including prominent Icelanders of the Viking 
Age (Islendingaségur or family sagas) and of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries (samtidarségur or contemporary sagas),° as 
well as sagas about a more remote Scandinavian and European 
past (fornaldarségur, legendary sagas). In Norway and Iceland, 
the same period saw the first Norse adaptations of Continental 
European vernacular narratives: individual translated romances 
and chansons de geste (translated riddarasdgur or knights’ sa- 
gas) and the three great compilations Strengleikar (Stringed 
Instruments, translating Marie de France’s Iais), Karlamagnts 


4 Some larger-scale narratives were given the title saga only by nineteenth- 
century editors, such as Gydinga saga, Veraldar saga, Sturlunga saga, and 
Guta saga. 

5 For discussion and bibliography on individual sagas and groups, and schol- 
arly consensus about dating (a very tricky business), see Phillip Pulsiano 
and Kirsten Wolf, eds., Medieval Scandinavia: An Encyclopedia (New York: 
Garland, 1993), and Rory McTurk, ed. A Companion to Old Norse-Icelandic 
Literature and Culture (London: Blackwell, 2005). The best substantial Eng- 
lish-language overview is Sverrir Tomasson, “The Middle Ages: Old Icelan- 
dic Prose,’ in A History of Icelandic Literature, ed. Daisy Neijmann (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 2006), 64-173. 

6 This grouping includes biskupa ségur (bishops sagas) and the sagas brought 
together in the compilation Sturlunga saga. 
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saga (The Saga of Charlemagne, translating several chansons de 
geste), and Bidreks saga af Bern (The Saga of Theodoric of Vero- 
na, translating north German legends). By 1300 Icelanders were 
writing their own romance-like adventure sagas set all around 
the known world (indigenous riddaraségur). These became the 
most popular of all the sagas. 

Saga-writing thus absorbed several genres that scholars typi- 
cally prefer to separate out into historical and fictional forms. 
The earliest examples are rooted in European historical genres 
such as royal biography and hagiography, but as the thirteenth 
century wore on, other genres which we usually distinguish 
from history-writing fed into the mix: epic, romance, lai, fabliau. 
Individual sagas and saga groups are placed by modern schol- 
ars at different positions on an agreed spectrum of intended ve- 
racity.? At one end are konungaségur, antiquity sagas and sam- 
tidarsogur, typically seen as “historiography in a broader sense.”* 
At the other end, generally viewed as fiction, are the sagas com- 
monly linked with romance or fairytale: riddarasdgur, the more 
romantic fornaldarségur (a subgroup bearing the German label 
Abenteuersagas, adventure sagas), and a subset of allegedly late 
family sagas. In the middle of the spectrum sit the allegedly 
earlier examples of the family sagas and fornaldarségur: the so- 
called “classical” family sagas, including Brennu-Njals saga (The 
Saga of Burnt Njall) and Egils saga Skalla-Grimssonar (The Saga 
of Egill Skalla-Grimsson), and the subgroup of fornaldarségur 
known as Heldensagas (heroic sagas), which includes Volsunga 
saga (The Saga of the Volsungs) and Hervarar saga ok Heidreks 


7 For more detail on these trends, see Ralph O’Connor, “History and Fic- 
tion,” in The Routledge Research Companion to the Medieval Icelandic Sagas, 
ed. Armann Jakobsson and Sverrir Jakobsson (London: Routledge, 2017), 
88-110. 

8 Stefanie Wiirth, “Historiography and Pseudo-History, in A Companion 
to Old Norse-Icelandic Literature and Culture, ed. Rory McTurk (London: 
Blackwell, 2005), 161. Saga scholars frequently use “historiography” to de- 
note what I call here history or history-writing. Conversely, many histori- 
ans of medieval Europe use “historiography” to refer to scholarly debates 
and interventions rather than to a literary form. I am indebted to Lesley 
Abrams for this observation. 
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konungs (The Saga of Hervor and King Heidrekr).° These are of- 
ten viewed as essentially fictional but rooted in traditions that 
medieval audiences treated as historical. The “classical” fam- 
ily sagas, in particular, have been analyzed in ways which take 
seriously both their creative aspects and their contemporary 
historical function. Aided by the recent momentum of cultural 
memory studies, this is becoming a dominant view, sometimes 
applied to a few of the allegedly oldest fornaldarségur as well.”° 
The placement of individual sagas on this history-fiction 
spectrum largely corresponds to consensus about their date of 
composition, itself based on assumptions that imaginative free- 
dom and experimentation increased as the genre developed: 
older sagas are more historical, younger sagas more fictional. 
Hard evidence for dating is usually so scanty that a saga’s per- 
ceived density of information or degree of inventiveness can be- 
come the deciding factor in its dating. This developmental logic 
has resulted in the dubious assignment of more folktale-like 
family sagas to a later, so-called “post-classical” period, and in 
the assumption that the tragic, formally unwieldy Heldensagas 
must be earlier than the cheerier and more smoothly shaped 


9 The third of the German subgroups, Wikingersagas (Viking sagas), is rather 
miscellaneous. 

10 On this view of family sagas, see Preben Meulengracht Sorensen, Saga 
and Society: An Introduction to Old Norse Literature, trans. John Tucker 
(Odense: Odense University Press, 1993), and Preben Meulengracht So- 
rensen, Fortelling og ere: studier i islendingesagaerne (Aarhus: Aarhus 
Universitetsforlag, 1993). See also Margaret Clunies Ross, Prolonged Echoes: 
Old Norse Myths in Medieval Northern Society, Vol. 2: The Reception of 
Norse Myths in Medieval Iceland (Odense: Odense University Press, 1998), 
44-96, and Vésteinn Olason, “The Icelandic Saga as a Kind of Literature 
with Special Reference to Its Representation of Reality,’ in Learning and Un- 
derstanding in the Old Norse World: Essays in Honour of Margaret Clunies 
Ross, ed. Kate Heslop, Judy Quinn, and Tarrin Wills (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2007), 27-48. For applications to certain fornaldarségur, see Elizabeth Ash- 
man Rowe, Vikings in the West: The Legend of Ragnarr Lodbrok and His 
Sons (Vienna: Fassbaender, 2012), and Annette Lassen, “Origines Gentium 
and the Learned Origin of Fornaldarségur Noréurlanda,” in The Legendary 
Sagas: Origins and Development, ed. Armann Jakobsson, Annette Lassen, 
and Agneta Ney (Reykjavik: University of Iceland Press, 2012), 35-58, with 
further references. 
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and more romance-oriented Abenteuersagas, even though both 
subgroups of fornaldarségur appear simultaneously in the man- 
uscript record.” Given that the first known Norse translation of 
a romance is conventionally dated to the 1220s (Tristrams saga 
ok Iséndar, adapting Thomas of Brittany’s Tristan), this logic 
should be treated with caution. 

This developmental model is not restricted to Nordic liter- 
ary history. A similar progress from (pseudo)history to fiction 
is often applied to Gaelic sagas.” Similarly, critics of medieval 
French and German literature plot increasing fictionality from 
histories through romans dantiquité to the courtly romances in 
which narrative was finally “emancipated” from historical ve- 
racity. As was explored in the introduction to this volume, this 
model is reinforced by scholars’ continued use of overly narrow 
definitions of history-writing in which epic and especially ro- 
mance are treated a priori as history’s “Other,” maintaining old 
polarities of “history vs. literature.” 

By contrast, this chapter analyses texts whose freer use of 
imaginative and entertaining techniques did not necessarily 
constitute a departure from history in their terms. Because sagas 
straddle the assumed boundary between historical and imagi- 
native writing, they provide a useful corpus with which to re- 
examine that boundary and expand the range of literary genres 


11 On this point, see Armann Jakobsson, “The Earliest Legendary Saga Manu- 
scripts,” in The Legendary Sagas, eds. Jakobsson, Lassen, and Ney, 21-32. 

12 Donnchadh O Corrdin, “Irish Origin Legends and Genealogy: Recurrent 
Aetiologies,” in History and Heroic Tale: A Symposium, ed. Preben Meu- 
lengracht Sorensen, Tore Nyberg, Iorn Pio, and Aage Trommer (Odense: 
Odense University Press, 1985), 85-86. 

13 See, for example, G.T. Shepherd, “The Emancipation of Story in the 
Twelfth Century,’ in Medieval Narrative: A Symposium, ed. Hans Bekker- 
Nielsen, Peter Foote, Andreas Haarder, and Preben Meulengracht Sorensen 
(Odense: Odense University, 1979), 44-57; D.H. Green, The Beginnings of 
Medieval Romance: Fact and Fiction, 1150-1220 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002), esp. 176-80; and Peter Ainsworth, “Legendary His- 
tory: historia and fabula; in Historiography in the Middle Ages, ed. Deborah 
Mauskopf Deliyannis (Boston and Leiden: Brill, 2003), 387-416. 
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which could be historical genres too.’ Against the theoretical 
backdrop articulated in this volume’s introduction, and follow- 
ing in the spirit of Ruth Morse’s and Nancy Partner’s seminal 
analyses of the inventive dimension of medieval European writ- 
ing about the past, I will suggest that the creative freedom en- 
joyed by saga-writers indicates that the limits of truthfulness in 
historical writing were often broader than we assume, especially 
in histories of the remote past. Here Isidore of Seville’s neat divi- 
sion between historia, argumentum, and fabula dissolves: the 
typical saga told a true story about a past too distant to be rep- 
resented without abundant invention, a need which increased 
(with greater demands on the audience’s credulity) the further 
away in space or time the events were situated in relation to the 
narrator and audience. 

This is a complex matter requiring a wide range of support- 
ing evidence. In particular, a fuller account would need to at- 
tend to reception as well as inscription and intention, and to 
the spectrum of cognitive positions that individual audience 
members might occupy between, or even independent from, 
the poles of credulity and skepticism. But authorial intention is 
a useful starting point. However inappropriate a crude “history 
or fiction” binary may be from our perspective, and however 
multifaceted the purposes of sagas were, I will argue that these 
texts were framed by their authors and redactors in ways which 
invited audiences to treat their contents as historical. How that 


14 Compare Catalin Taranu, The Bard and the Rag-Picker: Vernacular Verse 
Histories in Early Medieval England and Francia (London: Routledge, 2021) 
and Taranu’s chapter in this volume. 

15 Nancy FE. Partner, Serious Entertainments: The Writing of History in Twelfth- 
Century England (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977), and Ruth 
Morse, Truth and Convention in the Middle Ages: Rhetoric, Representa- 
tion, and Reality (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991). Isidore’s 
scheme is discussed in the Introduction to this volume. My approach to ac- 
counts of the remote past draws on Lars Boje Mortensen, “The Status of the 
‘Mythical Past in Nordic Latin Historiography (c. 1170-1220),” in Medieval 
Narratives between History and Fiction: From the Centre to the Periphery of 
Europe, c. 1100-1400, ed. Panagiotis A. Agapitos and Lars Boje Mortensen 
(Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum, 2012), 103-40. 
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invitation was taken must remain a question for another day. I 
will focus on framing devices in saga beginnings and endings, 
primarily in the sagas commonly viewed as fictional. 


Story and fredi in the Family Sagas 


My own previous work in this vein has focused on narrators’ 
overt protestations of veracity or good faith, especially in pro- 
logues or epilogues. These declarations often appear in romanc- 
es (Chrétien’s Cligés) and romance-like sagas (fornaldarségur, 
indigenous riddarasogur)."* The difficulty is that, when they ap- 
pear in works generally considered today to be fiction, they are 
seldom taken seriously. Consequently, other kinds of evidence 
are needed. Further evidence of historical intent may be found 
in the passages of historical information or fredi placed at sagas’ 
beginnings and endings to provide a context, outside the story 
proper, from which the narrative is seen to emerge. 

Such passages need not closely resemble chronicles to indi- 
cate historical intent. Even national histories, which sometimes 
use synchronisms or dates to locate their narratives within uni- 
versal history, were not required to do so. Several national histo- 
ries keep their reference points local: Saxo’s History of the Danes 
is structured around events internal to the history itself, making 
little or no reference to the world beyond, and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s History of the Britons (or History of the Kings of Britain) 
is only slightly more forthcoming on this front.” In individual 
sagas, whose subjects were families and individuals rather than 
nations, local context was often felt sufficient without compro- 
mising the story’s veracity. 

As I will show, these historical anchorage points appear not 
only in sagas conventionally pigeonholed as (pseudo-)histori- 
cal, but also in those seen as fictional. I begin with the so-called 


16 See, for example, Ralph O'Connor, “History or Fiction? Truth-Claims and 
Defensive Narrators in Icelandic Romance-Sagas,’ Mediaeval Scandinavia 
15 (2005): 1-69. 

17 On this aspect of Saxo, see his Gesta Danorum, 1:19-20, n. 1. 
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“classical” family sagas, whose information-heavy beginnings 
and endings are widely acknowledged as signs of historical in- 
tent. I will then examine sagas where historical underpinnings 
might seem less of a priority, the “post-classical” family sagas, 
fornaldarségur and riddaraségur. 

Any newcomer to the “classical” family sagas is immediately 
struck by the thicket of genealogical and political information 
they have to penetrate before the main storyline begins. In 1973 
Kathryn Hume showed how important these deposits of in- 
formation were in connecting sagas’ events to their audience, 
whose members might claim descent from saga protagonists. 
They give the impression of fully fledged stories emerging or- 
ganically from a web of historical and genealogical tradition. A 
specific sequence of events or biography is pulled out of that 
background weave, spun into a memorable narrative, and, in 
some cases, brought to a close by returning to the shared matrix 
of historical tradition. These beginnings and endings are writ- 
ten in an enumerative rather than dramatic style, consisting of 
condensed summaries of information rather than developed 
narrative. But Hume argued that the personal connection they 
underline would have had a deep emotional resonance for their 
audiences and was an intrinsic aspect of saga aesthetics.'* What 
this means, although Hume did not express it as such, is that 
the putative historicity of the events depicted was part of their 
emotional appeal as stories. Engaging an audience's emotions 
and providing an audience with information were two sides 
of the same saga, not purposes hived off into different genres. 
These information-heavy preambles may introduce thematic 
concerns, belying the common assumption that thematic and 
chronological forms of organization belonged to fictional and 
chronological genres respectively.” 


18 Kathryn Hume, “Beginnings and Endings in the Icelandic Family Sagas,’ 
Modern Language Review 68, no. 3 (1973): 593-606; see also Vésteinn Ola- 
son, Dialogues with the Viking Age: Narration and Representation in the Sa- 
gas of the Icelanders, trans. Andrew Wawn (Reykjavik: Heimskringla, 1998), 
84-87. 

19 An assumption articulated in Ainsworth, “Legendary History,’ 402-3. 
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A good example of this interplay of information and narrative 
is found in the early family saga Egils saga Skalla-Grimssonar, a 
substantial biography of the warrior-poet Egill Skalla-Grims- 
son. It begins with genealogical information about Egill’s Nor- 
wegian ancestors, hinting that his grandfather was a werewolf 
with troll blood in his veins and preparing us for trouble later 
on.”° Then, opening a connected narrative sequence, comes an 
account of King Haraldr Fairhair’s aggressive takeover of much 
of Norway, a backstory grounding many family sagas.” Out of 
this linked genealogical and political background the events of 
the saga proper unfold: Egill’s father and grandfather become 
embroiled in these events and emigrate to Iceland, where Egill 
is born. After a long narrative of Egill’s career, once he is too old 
to do more mighty deeds and his son Porsteinn emerges from 
his shadow, the narrative surface becomes less continuous. Con- 
nections between episodes loosen and the narrator prepares to 
reinsert the story into its historical matrix by listing Egill’s de- 
scendants through Porsteinn.” The last two chapters take leave 
of Egill’s family in retrospective gestures. First comes an anec- 
dote documenting the exhumation and reburial of Egill’s bones 
after Christianization, during which Skapti Porarinsson tries to 
smash Egill’s massive skull with an axe: “it turned white, but was 
not dented or broken” A touch of experimental archaeology 
thus authenticates the saga’s testimony of Egill’s resilience and 
larger-than-life character. Finally, the narrator reflects on the 
prestige of Egill’s dynasty, name-checking prominent kin men- 
tioned elsewhere and emphasizing, again, the family’s strange 
mixture of opposing hereditary traits which intimately informs 
the saga’s storyline.” 


20 Egils saga I, 3-4. Egils saga Skalla-Grimssonar, ed. Bjarni Einarsson, Bind 
I, A-redaktionen, Editiones Arnamagnzanz A 19 (Copenhagen: Reitzel, 
2001), 3-4. 

21 Ibid., 4-7. 

22 Ibid., 154-55. 

23 Ibid., 184-86: “huitnadi [firer en] ecki daladi ne sprack.” All translations 
from sagas are my own unless otherwise indicated. As far as typography 
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The density of these passages of historical anchorage varies 
greatly from one family saga to another, as does the closeness of 
their “fit” with other extant historical authorities, Landndmabok 
and sagas of Norwegian kings. Some family sagas lack any open- 
ing orientation except the names of the initial protagonists but 
provide a mass of information at the end, such as Porsteins battr 
stangarhéggs (The Tale of Borsteinn Staff-Struck).** Other sagas 
offer very little at either end, such as Valla-Ljots saga (‘The Saga 
of Valla-Ljotr).® Its opening simply introduces Sigurdr Karlsson, 
his immediate family and another man named Torfi, followed by 
a chronological marker which also introduces a character, Gud- 
mundr, well known from other sagas, and often portrayed nega- 
tively: “At that time Eyjdlfr lived at M6druvellir, and Gudmundr 
his son was there with him.’ It ends even more briefly: “Ljotr 
was considered a very great chieftain, and with that his dealings 
with Gudmundr the Powerful concluded. Gudmundr kept his 
honor right up to his dying day, and here ends this saga.”* This 
closing gesture returns the audience to the contested backstory 
of Gudmundr mentioned at the opening, a back-history which 
Valla-Ljots saga has now adjusted. Evidently, detailed external 
or even internal orientation by reigns or events was not neces- 
sary to sagas set in settlement-era Iceland. The mere mention of 
a prominent family could anchor a saga in time and place. 

Whether laconic or expansive, the “classical” family sagas 
follow a pattern by which dramatic narrative visibly emerges 
from, or subsides into, a surrounding matrix of historical in- 


allows, my quotations from texts in Norse and other languages follow the 
orthography and punctuation of the editions quoted. 

24 Austfirdinga sogur, ed. Jon Johannesson, I[slenzk fornrit 11 (Reykjavik: Hid 
islenzka fornritafélag, 1950), 69, 78-79. 

25 This saga belies Hume's claim (“Beginnings and Endings,’ 596) that no 
(classical) family saga has both a brief introduction and a brief conclusion. 
Gunnars saga bidrandabana is another example. 

26 Eyfirdinga sogur, ed. Jonas Kristjansson, [slenzk fornrit 9 (Reykjavik: 
Hid islenzka fornritafélag, 1956), 233: “ba bjo Eyjolfr 4 Modruvollum, ok 
Gudmundr, sonr hans, var par med honum’; 260: “potti Ljétr inn mesti 
hofdingi, ok lykr par vidskiptum beira Gudmundar ins rika. En Gudmundr 
helt virdingu sinni allt til daudadags, ok lykr par pessi sogu”. 
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formation — although that, too, may have been invented. The 
mirror-image of this symbiotic relationship appears in Land- 
ndmabok, whose main purpose was to provide information 
about family history and land claims. Here, information fre- 
quently flowers into saga-like anecdotes. To understand the 
settlement claims of Uni Gardarson’s family it is not necessary 
to know how Tjorvi, nephew of Hrdarr, carved rude pictures 
on the lavatory wall about the married woman he loved, or how 
he made an incriminating verse about this which got him and 
Hréarr killed. But it helps to explain Tjorvi’s nickname (enn 
hadsami, “Mocker”)”” — and it’s a good story. 

Both family sagas and settlement accounts show that dramat- 
ic narrative was a natural outgrowth of thinking about the past. 
Storytelling was not distinct from fredi (information), but rath- 
er functioned as a way of presenting that information.” There 
is nothing especially unique or surprising in this. A similar ebb 
and flow between information about the past and dramatization 
of that past is visible in texts from other cultures in which gene- 
alogy loomed large as a vehicle of cultural memory, such as the 
Old and Middle Gaelic sagas of Ireland and Scotland.” As to au- 
dience response, Vésteinn Olason’s inference seems reasonable: 
“the most important function of the introduction is to establish 


27 Islendingab6ok, Landndmabok, ed. Jakob Benediktsson, 301-2. 

28 Meulengracht Sorensen, Saga and Society, 107-8, and Meulengracht So- 
rensen, Fortelling og wre, 33-51. The Gaelic word senchas similarly encap- 
sulates both information and narrative, meaning “traditional information 
about the past in narrative form.” 

29 On this point see O Corrain, “Irish Origin Legends,’ 56, and for some es- 
pecially relevant texts, see Dan M. Wiley, ed., Essays on the Early Irish King 
Tales (Dublin: Four Courts, 2008), and Corpus genealogiarum Hiberniae, 
ed. Michael A. O’Brien (Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 
1976), 139-54. Parallels between the two saga-writing traditions in this re- 
spect have been discussed by Erich Poppe, “Narrative History and Cultural 
Memory in Medieval Ireland: Some Preliminary Thoughts,’ in Medieval 
Trish Perspectives on Cultural Memory, ed. Jan Erik Rekdal and Erich Poppe 
(Minster: Nodus, 2014), 135-76 and Of Cycles and Other Critical Matters: 
Some Issues in Medieval Irish Literary History and Criticism, E.C. Quiggin 
Memorial Lectures 9 (Cambridge: Department of Anglo-Saxon, Norse and 
Celtic, 2008). 
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the impression that a reader or listener will be engaging with 
a truthful narrative about important people. In this way it sets 
the tone and, as it were, tunes the receiver° By implication, if 
similar informational strategies occur in other kinds of sagas, 
they too may be intentionally veracious. 

Once the narrative contours of an individual saga gained 
currency, it became part of the matrix of fredi on which later 
compositions drew.” This procedure underpins the tendency 
of sagas of all kinds to allude to other sagas, sometimes as re- 
positories of further information about something mentioned 
briefly in the story.” Saga literature thus participates fully in 
the agglutinative, gravitational tendency of medieval narrative, 
whose authors, like genealogists and lawyers, forged causal or 
familial connections between existing traditions, authenticat- 
ing their narratives by linking them to a nebulous body of hear- 
say and text. These information-heavy beginnings and endings 
bear comparison with the common medieval urge to compose 
sequels and prequels, and to connect separate narratives into 
“cycles”? To liken this cyclic urge to the consciously fictive 
sequel-spawning of modern films and novels underscores the 
creativity involved, but does no justice to its essentially histori- 
cal attitude.¥ 

Hume’s study is restricted to the “classical” family sagas, sup- 
posedly composed before about 1280. By the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Icelanders under Norwegian and then Danish rule are of- 
ten thought to have turned away from their own history to the 


30 Vésteinn Olason, Dialogues, 87. 

31 Meulengracht Sorensen, Forteelling og ere, 33-51. 

32 See William Manhire, “The Narrative Functions of Source-References in 
the Sagas of Icelanders,’ Saga-Book of the Viking Society 19 (1974-1977): 170- 
90, supplemented by Slavica Rankovi¢, “Authentication and Authenticity 
in the Sagas of Icelanders and Serbian Epic Poetry,’ in Medieval Narratives 
between History and Fiction, ed. Agapitos and Mortensen, 199-234. 

33 Poppe, Of Cycles. 

34 Of course, the fictionality of modern novels and films can be far from sim- 
ple: for example, the fuzzy boundary between veracious and fictitious life- 
writing has been a site of authorial play and divergent reception ever since 
the seventeenth century. 
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escapist thrills of romance and fantasy. Our understanding of 
the fornaldarségur and riddaraségur still owes much to this no- 
tion of literary decline under foreign domination, even though 
today the results are viewed more sympathetically and with a 
stronger political dimension. Those latecomers to the saga- 
writing tradition are, in turn, thought to have influenced later 
family sagas, resulting in the “post-classical” family sagas. Like 
the fornaldarségur and riddarasogur, these are frequently seen 
as fiction? because of their freer use of wondertale motifs, and 
because they are thought to be less interested in the socio-legal 
intricacies of Saga-Age Iceland and more interested in super- 
hero derring-do. Here is not the place to enter the debate about 
the differences between “classical” and “post-classical” family 
sagas, except to say that these have been overstated. Examples of 
both kinds were probably composed alongside each other in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and later, rather than fold- 
ing into a developmental succession from early to late.3* My use 
of the categories “classical” and “post-classical” merely reflects 
common scholarly usage, and the quotation marks are inten- 
tional. 

If, as most agree, “post-classical” family sagas heave closer to 
romance than to the historical mode of the “classical” sagas, we 
might expect gestures of historical anchorage to dwindle away. 
In fact, they persist, as the following examples show. An extreme 
case of these sagas’ allegedly fabulous tendencies is Bardar saga 
Sneefellsdss (The Saga of Bardr the Sneefell-God), about the son 
of an Arctic giant and a mother of troll descent. After living 
among humans, he moves into a cave in the Icelandic glacier 
Snefellsjékull and becomes a local guardian spirit or dss. The 
opening paragraphs introduce the giants who inhabited the an- 
cient Arctic wastes: “There was a king named Dumbr [Mist]; he 
ruled over the ocean gulfs which run southeast from Risaland 


35 Vésteinn Olason more cautiously notes that these sagas still “pretend to be 
history”: see his “The Fantastic Element in Fourteenth Century Islendingas- 
6gur: A Survey, Gripla 18 (2007): 7-22. 

36 See Daniel Savborg, “Den ‘efterklassiska’ islanningasagan och dess alder,” 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology 127 (2012): 19-57. 
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[Giantland]:” To us this may sound more like myth than his- 
tory, but giants were not imaginary beings. Their origins and 
diminution fascinated historians, from Saxo around 1200 to 
Arngrimur Jonsson around 1600.* Arngrimur used Bdrdar saga 
as a sourcebook on Arctic geography, and the saga itself local- 
izes the giants’ habitations and political dealings, moving from 
conjectural to recorded history when Bardr’s giant foster-father 
Dofri also fosters the future king Haraldr Fairhair.* This last an- 
ecdote derives from Halfdanar pattr svarta ok Haralds harfagra 
(The Tale of Halfdan the Black and Haraldr Fairhair), a legend- 
ary-historical account preserved in the prestigious manuscript 
Flateyjarbok which compiled the histories of Norwegian kings 
from ancient times to the twelfth century.*° Later episodes of 
Baroar saga are grafted onto the legend-encrusted biographical 
saga of the missionary king Olafr Tryggvason, also in Flatey- 
jarbok.* Other historical resources exploited included Land- 
ndmabok, quoted very extensively,” and local folklore about 
Snefellsnes placenames. From this tapestry of written and oral 
sources, the saga author's mythopoietic imagination could take 


37. This version of the opening is in Hardar saga, ed. Porhallur Vilmundarson 
and Bjarni Vilhjalmsson, Islenzk fornrit 13 (Reykjavik: Hid {slenzka fornri- 
tafélag, 1991), 101: “Dumbr hefir konungr heitit; hann ré6 fyrir hafsbotnum 
peim, er ganga af Risalandi i landsudr” 

38 Saxo, Gesta Danorum, 1.18, 40; Arngrimur Jonsson, Opera latine conscripta, 
ed. Jakob Benediktsson, 4 vols., Bibliotheca Arnamagnzeane 9-12 (Copen- 
hagen: Munksgaard, 1950-1957), 2:30-46. 

39 Hardar saga, ed. bérhallur Vilmundarson and Bjarni Vilhjalmsson, 104. 

40 On this manuscript, see Elizabeth Ashman Rowe, The Development of Flat- 
eyjarbok: Iceland and the Norwegian Dynastic Crisis of 1389 (Odense: Uni- 
versity Press of Southern Denmark, 2005). 

41 Annette Lassen, “The Old Norse Contextuality of Bardar saga Sneefellsdss: A 
Synoptic Reading with Oldfs saga Trygevasonar en mesta; in Folklore in Old 
Norse — Old Norse in Folklore, ed. Daniel Savborg and Karen Bek-Pedersen 
(Tartu: University of Tartu Press, 2014), 102-19. 

42 Hardar saga, ed. borhallur Vilmundarson and Bjarni Vilhjalmsson, 109-11, 
120-21, 131-32, 137, and 170-72. 
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wing, producing a layered settlement history for its troll-like 
protagonist. 

Most “post-classical” family sagas are about human beings, 
so their openings appear less outlandish. Grettis saga (Grettir’s 
Saga), the longest and best-known, begins with a complex weave 
of genealogical information, resumes of ancestral adventures in 
the British and Irish isles, and a notice about Haraldr Fairhair’s 
expansionism, all presented as historical context.*+ Reinforcing 
the saga’s commemorative function, it closes with a retrospec- 
tive passage akin to the reflections on Egill’s bones and family 
which conclude Egils saga. The historian Sturla bordarson is 
said to have judged that Grettir was the most distinguished out- 
law in history by virtue of how long he survived in the wilds, his 
monster-fighting abilities, and the prestigious circumstances in 
which his killing was avenged (in Byzantium). Whether or not 
these reflections were really Sturla’s, the implication is that these 
facts make Grettir’s career worth telling. Intriguingly, two of 
these three alleged facts about Grettir relate to parts of his saga 
usually seen as pure fiction: monster fights on the one hand, and 
the romanticized, Tristan-influenced Byzantine episode on the 
other.** 

Many other “post-classical” sagas employ close-packed in- 
formation about settlers’ genealogies related to or copied from 
Landndmabok as starting points for their own compositions.” 


43 See Armann Jakobsson, “History of the Trolls? Bérdar saga as an Historical 
Narrative,’ Saga Book of the Viking Society 25 (1998): 53-71, and Savborg and 
Bek-Pedersen, eds. Folklore in Old Norse — Old Norse in Folklore. 

44 Grettis saga, ed. Gudni Jonsson, Islenzk fornrit 7 (Reykjavik: Hid islenzka 
fornritafélag, 1936), 3-36. 

45 Ibid., 289-90. Similar claims conclude Haréar saga, ed. Porhallur Vilmun- 
darson and Bjarni Vilhjalmsson, 97, xliv-lxvii. 

46 The monsters’ fabulous nature is argued by Kathryn Hume, “From Saga to 
Romance: The Use of Monsters in Old Norse Literature,’ Studies in Philol- 
ogy 77 (1980): 6-7. 

47 Examples not discussed below include Haréar saga and Gull-béris saga: 
Haréar saga, ed. borhallur Vilmundarson and Bjarni Vilhjalmsson, 3-7, 
175-82. 
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Their source material is not cut and pasted, but reworked, as 
in Landndmabok itself. For example, the opening genealogy of 
King Haraldr in Floamanna saga (‘The Saga of the People of Fldi) 
has been amplified from its main source, the Sturlubok recen- 
sion of Landndmabok, by tracing the ancestry of Haraldr’s great- 
grandmother right back to the euhemerized king Odinn “who 
ruled over Asgarédr” via Ragnarr lodbrok and Sigurér the Drag- 
on-slayer. One text of this saga also closes with a long geneal- 
ogy linking its hero to Jon Hakonarson, the fourteenth-century 
patron of the saga’s oldest known manuscript.* 

In Kjalnesinga saga (The Saga of the People of Kjalarnes), the 
central story of the otherwise unattested Irish Christian settler 
Andridr and his son Bui is anchored historically in an account 
of a better-known Irish Christian settler from the Hebrides 
named Orlygr, also mentioned, with divergent details, in Land- 
ndmabok.® Both saga and settlement history specifically note 
the iron church bell and lectionary which Orlygr brings to Ice- 
land, and the saga ends by reinserting the story into its physical 
environment: first the heathen period in which Bui died, then 
the Christian period of the late thirteenth century. 


The church that Orlygr had had built was still standing at Es- 
juberg then [when Bui was buried] [...]. The same iron bell 
was hanging in front of the church at Esjuberg when bishop 
Arni Porlaksson headed the church [...] and it was worn 
through by rust. Bishop Arni also had the same lectionary 
brought south to Skalholt and had all the pages prepared and 
fixed into its binding, and it contains Irish letters.*° 


48 Hardar saga, ed. Porhallur Vilmundarson and Bjarni Vilhjalmsson, 231-38 
(231: “er ré0 fyrir Asgardi”), 326-27. The oldest known manuscript is Vatn- 
shyrna, now lost. Compare the similarly grandiloquent genealogical claims 
concluding Kréka-Refs saga (ibid., 160). 

49 Kjalnesinga saga, ed. Johannes Halldorsson, Islenzk fornrit 14 (Reykjavik: 
Hid islenzka fornritafélag, 1959), 3-5; Islendingabok, Landndmab6k, ed. Ja- 
kob Benediktsson, 52-55, 168-77. 

50 Kjalnesinga saga, ed. Johannes Halldérsson, 43-44: “Pa stod enn kirkja sti 
at Esjubergi, er Orlygr hafdi latit gera [...]. SW in sama jarnklukka hekk pa 
fyrir kirkjunni 4 Esjubergi, er Arni biskup réd fyrir stad, borlaksson, [...] 
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Bui’ descendants are not named, but the saga adds that mikil 
ett “a great lineage” is descended from him. This is a common 
referential shortcut found in “classical” as well as “post-classi- 
cal” family sagas.” But the fact of his lineage is insisted on, as are 
the alleged physical relics of Irish Christianity’s brief toehold in 
southwest Iceland decades before the island’s official conversion. 

Other “post-classical” family sagas anchor themselves in the 
authoritative sagas of Norwegian kings. The complete recen- 
sion of Pérdar saga hredu (The Saga of Bordr the Quarrelsome) 
constructs a Norwegian prelude for its protagonist by narrat- 
ing versions of episodes in kings’ sagas, including an amplified 
rendition of the killing of King Sigurdr Snake by Klyppr Pordar- 
son — here aided by his otherwise-unattested brother bdérdr, the 
saga’s hero, who subsequently emigrates to Iceland.* Pordr’s own 
prestige is enhanced by his service at the court of King Gamli, 
on whom the audience will find more information “in the sagas 
of the kings of Norway.’ The divergent, incomplete recension 
of Boréar saga has a different but equally referential prelude, in- 
cluding Gamli but not Sigurédr, and begins with a genealogy of 
bordr’s grandfather H6rda-Kari and an account (close to Land- 
ndmabok) of his grandson Ulfljotr, the man credited with intro- 
ducing Iceland’s first lawcode.* This recension ends by listing 
the descendants of bérdr and his foster son Eidr down to the 
fourteenth century, linking the hero once again to the patron of 
the saga’s earliest known manuscript, Jon Hakonarson, via his 
wife Ingileif.» Both recensions embody different inflections of 


ok var pé slitin af rydi. Arni biskup lét ok pann sama plenarium fara sudr i 
Skalholt ok lét bua ok lima 6ll bl6din i kjélinn, ok er irskt letr 4” 

51 Such as Hallfredar saga, ed. Bjarni Einarsson (Reykjavik: Stofnun Arna 
Magnussonar, 1977), 111,Gunnars saga Keldugnupsfifls in Kjalnesinga saga, 
ed. Johannes Halldorsson, 343 (and n. 1), 363, 378-79. Several “classical” sa- 
gas end without any reference to protagonists’ descendants. 

52 Kjalnesinga saga, ed. Johannes Halldorsson, 165-68. 

53 Ibid., 165: “i sogum Noregskonunga.” 

54 Ibid., 229-32. Cf. Islendingabdk, Landndmabok, ed. Jakob Benediktsson, 
311-15 (Hauksb6k recension). 

55 Kjalnesinga saga, ed. Johannes Hallddérsson, 224-26 and 245-47 (Vatns- 
hyrna again). 
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the desire to embed a saga’s events in a recognized historical 
background. Other gestures of historicity include physical testi- 
mony of Pérdr’s building skills — a hall in Hrafnagil which “still 
stands today” —in both recensions. The complete recension 
even ends with an oblique truth-claim hinting at the existence of 
competing accounts: “we have not heard anything further truth- 
fully told about him?* 


Historical Anchorage in the Distant Past: The fornaldarségur 


The examples discussed above show that “classical” and “post- 
classical” family sagas alike locate their narratives in historical 
time and space. This need not seem surprising. These were sa- 
gas about Icelanders, for Icelanders. The personal connection 
is obvious, even if the story might look doubtful. But similar 
historical anchorages are used in the fornaldarsdgur, which are 
set much further away in space and time, usually in Scandinavia 
or northern Europe and usually before the period during which 
Iceland was settled.” Many of their preludes or postludes are 
brief, but even the shorter ones provide much more information 
than one needs to enjoy the story purely as a story. 

The legendary kings named in most fornaldarsaga openings 
are, as Ruth Righter-Gould pointed out in 1980, not recognized 
as historical today. But Righter-Gould was wrong to suggest that 
such “fictitious” figures undermined the sagas’ credibility for 
medieval audiences,* unless the early portions of Heimskring- 
la or Saxo’s History of the Danes are also regarded as fictional. 
While some may have doubted, medieval audiences were often 
prepared to take such legendary information on trust. 

A detailed example of this attitude occurs in one of the first 
legendary sagas to appear in the manuscript record, Hervarar 


56 Ibid., 224, 246 (“enn stendr i dag”); ibid., 226 (“H6fum vér ekki fleira heyrt 
med sannleik af honum sagt.”) 

57 There is no clear north-south divide between fornaldarségur and ridda- 
rasOgur. 

58 Ruth Righter-Gould, “The ‘Fornaldar ségur Nordurlanda: A Structural 
Analysis” Scandinavian Studies 52 (1980): 425-26. 
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saga ok Heidreks (The Saga of Hervér and Heidrekr). The only 
surviving complete recension (“U”) of this complex narrative 
begins with a chronicle-like prelude tracing Hervor’s ancestry 
back six generations to the remote period before the arrival of 
the euhemerized king O@inn in Scandinavia, when giants and 
humans interbred. This prelude intersperses genealogical and 
geographical information with anecdotes, as in Landndmabok. 
At the end, after a climactic battle involving Hervér’s grandchil- 
dren, the storyline thins out into a chronicle, listing the next 
twenty generations of Swedish rulers with occasional synchro- 
nisms linking their reigns with famous Norwegian kings. Alto- 
gether, the U-recension weaves together regnal lists, genealogi- 
cal traditions and historicized myths into a geographical and 
chronological panorama of the Old North from its first inhabit- 
ants to the twelfth century, a feat paralleled only by Saxo’s His- 
tory of the Danes. But this is a saga, not a national history. The 
panorama’s two ends, prehistoric and recent, are foreshortened 
and placed in the background. Against this context, the three 
generations represented by Hervor, Heidrekr and his offspring 
stand out in strongly characterized relief. 

As Alaric Hall has shown, the detail of the U-recension’s his- 
torical framework makes it unusual among the fornaldarségur.© 
The incomplete R- and H-recensions share a briefer prelude 
tracing Hervor’s ancestry back three generations,” and we can- 
not tell whether they originally contained the chronicle-like 
closing sequence. It has been suggested that the relative lengths 
of the recensions’ preludes indicate degrees of intended verac- 
ity. Hall calls the U-recension’s approach “a complete change 
[...] from fornaldarsaga conventions” and implies that its story, 
uniquely among the fornaldarsogur, is thus provided with “a 


59 Saga Heidreks konungs ins vitra, ed. and trans. Christopher Tolkien (Lon- 
don: Thomas Nelson, 1960), 66-68, 59-61. The U-recension survives only in 
post-medieval copies but is clearly medieval. 

60 Alaric Hall, “Changing Style and Changing Meaning: Icelandic Historiog- 
raphy and the Medieval Redactions of Heidreks saga? Scandinavian Studies 
77 (2005): 1-30. 

61 Saga Heidreks, ed. and trans. Tolkien, 1-10. 
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historical context.” For Karl G. Johansson, the R-recension’s 
shorter prelude suggests a “fictional function.”® But three gen- 
erations is not bad going. We should not make the extreme case 
of the U-recension a yardstick of intended historicity, any more 
than we should call Saxo’s History of the Danes “more historical” 
than the earlier chronicles whose prehistory it amplified, such 
as The Chronicle of Lejre. As seen with the diverse family saga 
preludes, historical intention is not reducible to length alone. 
The historical claims of the R-recension, and of shorter fornal- 
darségur with briefer preludes, cannot be dismissed for this rea- 
son. Instead, the logic can be turned on its head. By moving in 
the generic direction of a chronicle, the U-recension confirms 
just how seriously “mythical” beings could be taken as the sub- 
jects of histories. It provides a striking marker of the historic- 
ity of legendary matter in general, and thus a helpful backdrop 
against which the briefer framing passages of other legendary 
sagas can be viewed. 

In terms of scope, the closest equivalent to the U-recension 
of Hervarar saga among other legendary sagas is Volsunga saga. 
Usually treated today as a discrete narrative, in its only surviv- 
ing medieval manuscript it functions as a legendary-historical 
prelude to Ragnars saga lodbrokar (The Saga of Ragnarr Furry- 
Trousers).° Once again a protagonist’s genealogy is traced back 
to the beginnings of human history. Here the connection with 
Icelanders was more direct: Ragnarr and his sons were claimed 
as ancestral figures by at least three Icelandic settler families, one 
of which is named in Ragnars saga as well as Landndmabok. 


62 Hall, “Changing Style,’ 12; Karl G. Johansson, “Narratives and Narrators on 
the Move: Some Examples of Change and Continuity in the Tradition of 
Fantastic Fiction,’ in The Legendary Sagas, ed. Jakobsson, Lassen, and Ney, 
357. 

63 This is clearest in Volsunga saga ok Ragnars saga lodbrokar, ed. Magnus Ol- 
sen (Copenhagen: Moller, 1906-1908), 110-11, where both sagas are printed 
together as in the manuscript NKs 1824b 4°. 

64 Fornaldar ségur Noréurlanda, ed. Gu6ni Jonsson, 4 vols. (Reykjavik: Islen- 
dingasagnautgafan, 1950), 1.280, and Islendingabok, Landndmabok, ed. Ja- 
kob Benediktsson, 239-42 (see also 214 and cxxx). On Icelanders tracing 
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Ragnarr and his sons feature as protagonists or genealogical an- 
chorage points in several sagas, as does the father of Ragnarr’s 
second wife Aslaug, Sigurdr the Dragon-Slayer, who is also 
the hero of several eddic poems. In its extant form, Vélsunga 
saga draws directly on those poems to fill out the pedigree of 
Ragnarr’s sons with memorable narrative and poetry.® Begin- 
ning with Sigi, rumored to be Odinn’s son, it covers five genera- 
tions of Aslaug’s ancestors in increasing detail, culminating in a 
loosely structured epic treatment of Sigurdr and his contempo- 
raries. The saga ends abruptly, leading directly into Ragnars saga 
in which Aslaug, Ragnarr and his sons occupy the limelight. 
Most critics treat Volsunga saga as a narrative expression of 
mythic or ideological truths, which it certainly is. Nevertheless, 
in its extant form it makes no sense to see it as fiction, despite its 
numerous fantastic episodes and its failure even to euhemerize 
the genealogy’s alleged apical figure, Odinn, who keeps uncan- 
nily intervening in the affairs of the Vélsungs down the centu- 
ries. Odinn's identity seems deliberately ambiguous. The saga 
does not narrate his life, beginning instead with Sigi. But the ad- 
ventures of later Volsungs are presented as essential background 
to the story of Ragnarr and his sons, making the Volsungs part 
of the web of history and genealogy into which leading Ice- 
landers slotted their families. Sigurdr’s perceived historicity 
in medieval Iceland is confirmed by brief notices in annalistic 
chronicles, genealogies and other legendary histories.*° Some 
of the legends told about Sigurdr in Volsunga saga were treated 
as history, as is implied by an episode in the longest recension 
of Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar —a major reference-point for me- 
dieval Icelandic historians — where the Norwegian missionary 


descent from Ragnarr’s sons, see Clunies Ross, Prolonged Echoes 2, 92, and 
Rowe, Vikings in the West, esp. 219-44. 

65 Whether Vélsunga saga was originally composed as a prelude to Ragnars 
saga is unknown. 

66 Elizabeth Ashmann Rowe, “Quid Sigvardus cum Christo? Moral Interpreta- 
tions of Sigurér Fafnisbani in Old Norse Literature,” Viking and Medieval 
Scandinavia 2 (2006): 176-77. 
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king hears some of these stories and credits them as true.” One 
late annalistic reference to Sigurdr helps explain how the im- 
plausible feats attributed to him and his contemporaries in sagas 
could be credited. The 1405 annal in Légmannsannall mentions 
that an Icelander visiting “Affrica” saw such secular relics as the 
hilt of Sigurér’s ten-foot-long sword and an enormous tooth of 
Starka6r the Old.* Some scholars doubt that such claims could 
have been intended or taken seriously, but this is a modern 
qualm. The giant stature of former humans was authorized by 
the Old Testament and was a commonplace for medieval and 
early modern historians.” 

Both these fornaldarségur belong to the allegedly early sub- 
group known as Heldensagas. Both draw openly on older heroic 
poetry and oral Germanic tradition, so their function as leg- 
endary history has been taken seriously by some scholars, like 
that of the first saga of Heimskringla, Ynglinga saga (The Saga of 
the Ynglings), set in a similarly distant past.” A few critics have 
even proposed that the first fornaldarségur emerged directly 
from Latin origo gentis history-writing like Saxo, a comparison 
worth developing further.” Legendary sagas with looser links to 
earlier heroic tradition, especially the quest-based Abenteuersa- 


67 Oldfs saga Trygevasonar en mesta, ed. Olafur Halldérsson, 3 vols. (Copen- 
hagen: Munksgaard and Reitzel, 1958-2000), 3.38 (conclusion of Norna- 
Gests battr). Rowe, distinguishing between the historicity of saga characters 
and that of stories featuring them, calls this passage and the stories quoted 
“pure fiction” (Rowe, “Quid Sigvardus cum Christo?” 176), but this is not 
how they are presented in Oldfs saga. 

68 Islandske annaler indtil 1578, ed. Gustav Storm (Christiania: Grondahl, 
1888), 288 (see 246-47 for Ragnarr and his sons). On this see Rowe, “Quid 
Sigvardus cum Christo?” 176-77. 

69 Stephen A. Mitchell, Heroic Sagas and Ballads (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1991), 136. 

70 See n. 38 above for examples by Saxo and Arngrimur Jonsson. 

71 See, for example, Klaus von See, Europa und der Norden im Mittelalter 
(Heidelberg: Winter, 1999), 397-408 (on what he calls Volsunga ok Ragnars 
saga); Volsunga saga: The Saga of the Volsungs, ed. and trans. Kaaren Grims- 
tad (Saarbriicken: AQ-Verlag, 2000), 16-20, and Hall, “Changing Style” (on 
the U-recension of Hervarar saga). 

72 Lassen, “Origines Gentium,” with further references. 
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gas, are assumed to be a secondary development in a fictional 
direction, drawing more on romance and fairytale. Whether 
secondary or simultaneous, the same contrast is widely per- 
ceived: the Heldensagas depict a past which was distant but un- 
derstood as real, but the Abenteuersagas depict a past in which 
nobody was expected to believe. Romance and fairytale step in 
where history fears to tread. 

If this view were accurate, we would expect details of his- 
torical anchorage found in family sagas and Heldensagas to be 
absent from the more romanticized fornaldarségur. Romance 
openings, according to Hume, are extremely economical: the 
protagonist is introduced and “we are told his homeland, par- 
entage, and rank, but nothing more unless it is relevant to his 
adventures.” This is certainly true of some romances, although 
the frequent mention of a well-known, putatively historical 
ruler like Arthur does anchor their storylines, however brief- 
ly. More importantly, strong romance influence on the fornal- 
darségur did not remove the need for a thickly described his- 
torical context. Here we find the same patterns as seen earlier: a 
saga emerges from a matrix of dynastic or regional history, or as 
a dynastic appendage to an existing text. The chunks of informa- 
tion are typically briefer than in the longest family saga or Hel- 
densaga preludes, but no inverse correlation between romance 
and history is visible here. 

One example is the late adventure saga Sorla saga sterka (The 
Saga of Sérli the Strong), surviving in post-medieval manu- 
scripts and full of borrowings from French courtly terminology. 
It is a true “Viking romance?’ Its opening functions primarily to 
introduce the hero and his father. But it gives more information 
than such a function strictly requires. Before introducing Sorli 
and his siblings, it begins: 


At the time when King Halfdan Brana’s-Fosterling ruled Swe- 
den the Cold, which he conquered from Agnarr the Wealthy, 


and had placed his kinsman-by-marriage Astré as ruler of 


73 Hume, “Beginnings and Endings,’ 595. 
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England and had made him its duke, a king named Erlingr 
ruled over Oppland. He ruled one third of Norway, while 
King Haraldr Valdimarsson ruled two-thirds of the realm. 
King Erlingr was thought a great and very wealthy ruler, be- 
cause he had served King Knttr the Great for a long time 
and had been enriched by him with much wealth, posses- 
sions and fine treasures. The king’s queen was named Dagny, 
descended from the sir.” 


Several of these people later play important roles in the story, but 
it is not strictly necessary for them all to be introduced together 
like this: their appearance here suggests a need to provide a his- 
torical backdrop. Contrary to Hume’s principle, several of these 
historically specific details play no role in the plot itself: the fact 
that Halfdan ruled Sweden the Cold, Astro’s ducal title, the ori- 
gins of Erlingr’s wealth, or Dagny’s descent from the sir.” The 
opening sentence also positions Sérla saga as a sequel to a now- 
lost version of Halfdanar saga Brénufostra, displaying the cyclic 
impulse already mentioned.” The saga’s conclusion conforms 


74 Fornaldar ségur, ed. Gudni Jonsson, 3.369: “I ann tima, sem Halfdan ko- 
nungr Brénufostri styrdi Svipjod inni kéldu, er hann vann af Agnari inum 
audga, en setti Astrd, mag sinn, yfir England ok gerdi hann hertuga bar yfir, 
ré6 sa konungr Uppléndum, er Erlingr hét. Hann styrdi bridjungi Noregs, 
en Haraldr konungr Valdimarsson tveim hlutum rikis. Erlingr konungr 
potti hofoingi mikill ok stéraudigr, pvi at hann hafdi lengi verit med Knuti 
konungi inum rika ok haf6i 6dlazt af honum mikinn aud, fé ok g6da gripi. 
Drottning konungs hét Dagny, komin af sum.” These details vary in the 
extant manuscripts, as shown by Silvia Hufnagel, “Sorla saga sterka: Studies 
in the Transmission of a fornaldarsaga,” PhD diss., University of Copenha- 
gen, 2012. One scribe went out of his way to disagree with another version's 
claim, in the postlude, that Sérli was the grandfather of Ragnarr lodbrok 
(ibid., 152). I am grateful to Silvia Hufnagel for giving me a copy of her PhD 
dissertation. 

75 Erlingr’s too, in one manuscript: Silvia Hufnagel, “Sdérla saga sterka and 
Rafn’s Edition, in A austrvega: Saga and East Scandinavia: Preprint Pa- 
pers of the 14th International Saga Conference, ed. Marco Bianchi, Fredrik 
Charpentier Ljungqvist, Agneta Ney, and Henrik Williams, 398-404 (Gavle: 
Gavle University Press, 2009), 403. 

76 In the extant Halfdanar saga Broénufostra, Halfdan does not encounter Ag- 
narr or any ruler of Sweden the Cold, but rules Denmark and then England. 
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to romance expectations with its glamorous triple wedding but 
violates those expectations when the name of the heros bride is 
said to be unknown to the storyteller.” This admission of igno- 
rance, a gesture common in other kinds of sagas, strengthens 
the impression, if not necessarily the reality, of a narrator pass- 
ing on a tradition and scrupulously refusing to invent a name if 
none is recorded.” 

Halfdanar saga Eysteinssonar (The Saga of Hdlfdan Eysteins- 
son) is essentially a bridal-quest romance: its hero falls in love 
with the white hand of a mysterious visitor whom he seeks and 
eventually marries. It, too, begins and ends with a plethora of 
historical and genealogical data, even drawing a direct link be- 
tween its protagonists and one Icelandic settler family. Its first 
recension begins by sketching the genealogy of the hero’s father 
Eysteinn around familiar legendary-historical landmarks: 


There was a king named Prandr; Trondheim in Norway is 
named after him. He was the son of Odinn’s son Seming, 
who ruled over Halogaland. Seming married Nauma after 
whom Namdal is named. Prandr was a great ruler. His wife 
was called Dagmeer, sister of Svanhvit whom Hromundr 
Gripsson married. One of their sons was called Eysteinn, and 
the other Eirikr the Far-Traveler who discovered the Field of 
the Undying, but his mother’s name is not known. Eysteinn 
married, taking Sigurdr Hart’s daughter Asa as his wife. Her 
mother was Aslaug, daughter of Sigurdr Snake-in-the-Eye. 
With her Eysteinn acquired Finnmark, Valdres, Totn and 
Hadaland. He was a powerful and firm ruler.” 


His dragon-ship, however, is prominent in the extant saga, as in Sérla saga. 

77 Fornaldar ségur, ed. Gudni Jonsson, 3:409. 

78 On this authenticating strategy generally, see Manhire, “Narrative Func- 
tions,” 183-37, and Rankovié¢, “Authentication, 220-23. 

79 Halfdanar saga Eysteinssonar, ed. Franz Rolf Schréder (Halle: Niemeyer, 
1917), 90-91: “Prandr hefir konungr heitit; vid hann er kendr brandheimr i 
Noregi; hann var sonr Seemings konungs, sonar OGins, er ré6 fyrir Haloga- 
landi. Semingr atti Naumu, er Naumudalr er vid kendr. brandr var mikill 
hefdingi; hans kona hét Dagmeer, systir Svanhvitar, er Hromundr Gripsson 
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Hromundr Gripsson stars in another fornaldarsaga whose his- 
toricity was debated in medieval Iceland: a famous description 
of storytelling at a twelfth-century wedding in Porgils saga ok 
Haflida mentions that some people called Hromundr’s saga an 
entertaining lie (lygisaga), but that others reckoned him one of 
their ancestors.*° Landndmabok mentions him as a rather im- 
portant ancestor: he was the grandfather of Ingolfr Arnason, 
the first Norseman to establish a lasting settlement in Iceland.” 
Eirikr the Far-Traveler was a legendary Norwegian prince cred- 
ited with preparing Norway for its subsequent Christianiza- 
tion: his eastern adventures are described in Eiriks saga vidforla, 
which functions as a prelude to Oldfr Tryggvason’s biography 
in Flateyjarbok.* Finally, Eysteinn’s queen Asa is made a direct 
descendant of both Ragnarr lodbrék and Sigurdr the Dragon- 
Slayer, thus giving Eysteinn’s son Halfdan, the saga’s hero, a dou- 
ble dose of Odinnic ancestry. These ten short sentences pack in 
a wealth of significant historical context. 

Like several family sagas, the first recension of Halfdanar 
saga Eysteinssonar has a leisurely, information-rich ending, 
gradually thinning out into condensed notices about what the 
main characters and their descendants did later. Like the pre- 
lude, this postlude hooks onto legendary traditions beyond the 
story proper, whether taking place simultaneously with the sa- 
ga’s action or long afterwards: Valr’s and Raknarr’s activities in 


atti; beirra son hét Eysteinn, en annarr Eirikr enn vidorli, er fann Odainsakr; 
hans modir er ekki nefnd. Eysteinn giptiz ok fekk dottur Sigurdar hjartar, 
er Asa hét; hennar modir var Aslaug, dottir Sigurdar orms-i-auga. Eysteinn 
fekk med henni Finnmerk ok Valdres, bétn ok Hadaland; hann var rikr ok 
stjérnsamr.” The saga’s opening and closing genealogies are more detailed 
in the second recension and include a link to Fertrams saga ok Platés, a late 
riddarasaga (ibid., 57-59). 

80 Borgils saga ok Haflida, ed. Ursula Brown (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1952), 17-18. For discussion, see O'Connor, “History or Fiction?,” 
133-41, with further references. See also Anatoly Liberman, The Saga Mind 
and the Beginnings of Icelandic Prose (Lewiston: Edwin Mellen, 2018). 

81 Islendingabok, Landndmabok, ed. Jakob Benediktsson, 38-40. I am grateful 
to Paul Bibire for reminding me of this. 

82 Rowe, Development of Flateyjarbok, 152-99. 
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the Arctic wilderness (allegedly summarized from a lost “great 
saga’ of Valr),* Gongu-Hrdlfr’s marriage to the granddaughter 
of Earl Skuli (told fully in Gdngu-Hrolfs saga), Oddr the Showy’s 
settlement in Iceland (told in more detail in Landndmabok), 
the waterfall expedition of Oddr’s son Gold-Porir (told fully in 
Gull-Poris saga).** Once again, dramatic narrative resolves into 
information and implied narrative, and listeners are directed 
elsewhere for more details. 

Even the uproarious Bésa saga ok Herrauds (The Saga of 
Boési and Herraudr) follows suit. Its main plot is tightly struc- 
tured, but its margins are awash with data. The prelude locates 
its storyline at the time of the legendary Danish ruler Haraldr 
Wartooth,® whose fall at the Battle of Bravellir was a defining 
event in Scandinavian legendary history. The protagonists fight 
in this battle, too, but it is a mere digression in the saga’s plot, 
where interested listeners or readers are referred to a now-lost 
“saga of Sigurdr Hring” for more details.*° The saga’s opening 
also mentions Herraudr’s uncles Nattfari and Dagfari (Night- 
farer and Dayfarer). Their names sound suspiciously made-up, 
symbolic of some role they might play in the saga, but they turn 
out to be quotidian details from, or mimicking, a received tradi- 
tion. They play no role except to summon the protagonists to 
Bravellir, where they themselves are killed. Other details in the 
prelude — the fact that Herraudr’s father’s paternal half-brother 
was Gautrekr the Generous (another celebrated legendary king 
and the protagonist of Gautreks saga), King Odinn’s Asian ori- 
gins — bolster both Herraudr’s prestige and the story’s historical 
and intertextual anchorage. So, too, do the closing genealogical 
notices about Bosi’s son Svidi the Bold (mentioned in two oth- 
er legendary sagas), and his grandson Vilmundr the Outsider 
(hero of Vilmundar saga vidutan), and the final anecdote about 


83 Halfdanar saga, ed. Schréder, 133-39 (136: “mikil saga”). On the Raknarr- 
Valr story, also mentioned in other texts, see ibid., 42-52. 

84 See also Islendingabék, Landndmabok, ed. Jakob Benediktsson, 154. 

85 Die “Bosa-saga” in zwei Fassungen, ed. Otto Luitpold Jiriczek (Strassburg: 
Triibner, 1893), 3. 

86 Ibid., 33-34 (“i ségu Sigurdar hrings”). 
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how Ragnarr lodbrok came to marry Herraudr’s daughter Pora 
and earned his own nickname. This last has been drawn from 
the extant Ragnars saga lodbrokar, thus positioning Bésa saga as 
part of the backstory to the more authoritative Ragnars saga.” 

The historical pretensions of this most rollicking of sagas 
are completed by the fact that its historical prelude (in most 
of its medieval manuscripts) is preceded by a short prologue 
defending its truthfulness against those who would dismiss it 
as mere “nonsense” (/okleysa),** suggesting that historicity and 
entertainment need not be mutually exclusive. A similar juxta- 
position of close-packed historical and geographical data with a 
rhetorical defense of the saga's historicity concludes the heavily 
romance-influenced Géngu-Hrélfs saga (The Saga of Hrélfr the 
Walker). Indeed, this sequence follows hard on the heels of the 
extravagant triple wedding which ends the story proper, as if 
to reaffirm its grounding in the real world and not the world of 
fantasy, despite its chivalric trappings.*® 

So far, I have been arguing that these framing devices dem- 
onstrate the writer’s intention of appearing, however disingenu- 
ously, as a historian. One possible objection is that many of these 
framing passages could be seen as using the sober rhetoric of 
historical fact to top and tail an essentially fictional story which 
nobody was expected to believe, and that any intelligent audi- 
ence would know that the point where the information-heavy 
prelude stopped and the main storyline powered up marked a 
transition into a world of fantasy. This would be an excessively 
crude way of conceptualizing how “belief” in a story’s veracity is 
likely to have operated on the ground, as if it could be switched 
on and off at discrete moments in the text. In any case, in terms 
of plausibility or “sobriety” these passages are not so easily hived 
off from the stories they surround. They are often as fantastic 
as the main storylines, sometimes more so. I here gather and 
recall a few examples. The most obviously romantic episode 


87 Ibid., 62-63. 
88 Ibid., 3, n.1. 
89 Fornaldar ségur, ed. Gudni Jonsson, 3:277-79. 
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in any family saga, Grettis saga’s Tristanesque conclusion in 
Byzantium, is highlighted in the postlude as one of the histori- 
cal facts making Grettir memorable, as are his monster-fights 
which some see as a hallmark of fictionality. By far the weirdest 
happening in Gull-Boris saga, its protagonist's transformation 
into a dragon, is reserved for the saga’s postlude summarizing 
local historical traditions. The chronicle-like prelude to the U- 
text of Hervarar saga is packed with phenomena we would see 
as fantasy, all presented as historical and genealogical informa- 
tion. The densest concentration of extracts from Landndmabok 
and place-name legends in any family saga is found in the most 
fantastic of all, Bardar saga. And the longer recension of Gisla 
saga displays a greater desire to position the saga’s events against 
a historical and genealogical background, but also contains a 
much stronger supernatural component than the better-known 
shorter recension.” 

The inclusion of these romantic or uncanny events cannot 
be reduced to the entertainment function of fictional prose, be- 
cause in these passages the events’ entertainment value is rarely 
exploited. All of them explicitly form part of a discourse of in- 
formation, fredi, which stands behind the storyline. In some 
sagas — Bésa saga is a contender—the entire saga is woven 
through with a burlesque tone that, some have argued, extended 
to the saga’s claim to narrate history.” But, if so, we cannot as- 
sume that everyone in the audience would have seen it in this 
way, even if they enjoyed the passages of generic parody. Taken 
as a whole in the sagas explored so far, these framing passages 
show how far the limits of putative historical truthfulness could 
be stretched, even in summaries of information. So, what is 


90 Vestfirdinga sogur, ed. Bjérn K. bérélfsson and Gudni Jonsson, [slenzk forn- 
rit 6 (Reykjavik: Hid islenzka fornritafélag, 1943), 3-118; Membrana Regia 
Deperdita, ed. Agnete Loth, Editiones Arnamagnzeane A 5 (Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1960), 3-80. 

91 Vésteinn Olason, “The Marvellous North and Authorial Presence in the 
Icelandic Fornaldarsaga; in Contexts of Pre-Novel Narrative: The European 
Tradition, ed. Roy Eriksen (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1994), 103-34. For discus- 
sion, see O'Connor, “History or Fiction?” 
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often thought to be “story emerging from history,’ or “history 
giving birth to fiction,’ is really a dramatic historical narrative 
arising from a summary of historical information — one kind of 
historical discourse yielding to another, then back again. The 
artfulness of the core storyline does not, in itself, falsify its claim 
to be history. 


Historical Anchorage in Norse-Icelandic Romance 


What of the sagas closest to romance, the riddaraségur? The 
saga-groups discussed so far all offer some ancestral connec- 
tion to activate the audience’s personal or familial investment 
in their literal truthfulness: settler families, local rulers, Viking 
prehistory. But in stories set beyond Scandinavia, we might as- 
sume that there was no longer any need to maintain the pre- 
tense of, or belief in, historical veracity. This assumption may 
seem confirmed by the fact that several riddaraségur translate 
courtly romances, and that like their sources, most translated 
riddarasaga openings lack the fine-grained historical detail seen 
in many family sagas and fornaldarségur. 

But the contrast is not straightforward. For one thing, these 
translations’ source-texts straddle the history-fiction boundary 
as understood today: they include chansons de geste as well as 
romances, ais, and one fabliau. And whatever the source-genre, 
comparisons of the opening and closing sequences of translated 
riddaras6gur with those of their sources suggest a desire to align 
these narratives with the essentially historical expectations of 
the saga genre. Besides the removal of allegorical and figura- 
tive passages and the reduction of internal monologues, Geral- 
dine Barnes has noted the addition of genealogical details in the 
conclusions of Parcevals saga (translating Chrétien’s Perceval) 
and Fldres saga ok Blankiflur (translating Floire et Blanchefleur), 
fixing the story firmly within dynastic and temporal contexts, 
and a tendency to transform a source’s self-conscious authorial 
persona into the impersonal voice of a tradition-bearer hand- 
ing downa story. For Barnes, these features move the translated 
riddaraségur away from what she sees as the “fictional mode” of 
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their sources and towards the “historical mode” of the family sa- 
gas.” The late Christopher Sanders discerned a similar move in 
the direction of history-writing in Bevers saga (translating Boeve 
de Hametoun).® 

The beginnings and endings of translated riddaraségur may 
be concise, but they ensure that the audience either understands 
the story's historical setting or, at least, grasps its commemo- 
rative intention. Barnes’s observations about Ivens saga and its 
source, Chrétien's Yvain, deserve reiterating here. Yvain begins: 
“Arthur, the good King of Britain, he whose prowess teaches us 
that we should be brave and courteous, held a rich and kingly 
court on the feast-day, which costs so much, that we call Pente- 
cost. The king was at Carduel in Wales.”™ 

Arthur’s name and title are treated as sufficient orientation 
for the audience, and the story’s exemplary aspect comes up- 
permost. Whether this amounts to a fictional gesture, as is often 
assumed, is another question. But Norwegian and Icelandic au- 
diences could not be expected to know all about Arthur and his 
reputation, so more details are needed. Ivens saga thus begins: 


The excellent King Arthur ruled England, as is known to 
many. After a time, he became king of Rome. He was the 
most illustrious of the kings who had lived on this side of 
the ocean, and the most popular apart from Charlemagne. 
He had the bravest knights in Christendom. It happened one 


92 Geraldine Barnes, “Authors, Dead and Alive, in Old Norse Fiction,’ Parer- 
gon, New Series 8, no. 2 (1990): 5-22. 

93 Christopher Sanders, “Bevers saga in the Context of Old Norse Historical 
Prose,’ in Sir Bevis of Hampton in Literary Tradition, ed. Jennifer Fellows 
and Ivana Djordjevic (Cambridge: Brewer, 2008), 51-66. 

94 Chrestien de Troyes, Yvain (Le Chevalier au lion), ed. Wendelin Foerster 
and Thomas B.W. Reid (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1974), 
1: “Artus, li buens rois de Bretaingne, | La cui proesce nos ansaingne, | Que 
nos soiiens preu et cortois, | Tint cort si riche come rois | A cele feste, qui 
tant coste, | Qu’an doit clamer la pantecoste. | Li rois fu a Carduel an Gales.” 
“Carduel” may refer to Carlisle in Cumbric-speaking North Britain. 
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time that he had, as usual, gathered all his friends and held 
great festivities at Pentecost, which we call Whitsun.% 


This prelude hardly matches those of many family sagas, but 
it does provide anchorage.”* By drawing on Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s narrative about Arthur’s Roman conquests and invok- 
ing the imperium of Charlemagne, it locks the story more ex- 
plicitly into European history as well as providing calendrical 
orientation. 

Even more detail is found in the fabliau adaptation Mottuls 
saga (The Saga of the Mantle). Its substantial “translator’s pro- 
logue” opens with a detailed description of how magnificent 
Arthur was, followed by a declaration of the reliability of this 
information: 


This is attested by truthful narratives (sannar ségur) about 
him and much reliable information (g66 fredi) recorded by 
worthy clerks (klerkar) about his many deeds [...]. This book 
tells about a curious and amusing incident which took place 
[...]. And this true account (pvilik sannindi), which came to 
me in French, I have translated into Norse for you listeners as 
entertainment and diversion (til gamans ok skemtanar), since 
the worthy King Hakon asked me [...].”” 


95 Norse Romance II: Knights of the Round Table, ed. and trans. Marianne E. 
Kalinke (Cambridge: Brewer, 1999), 38 (translation adapted from hers): 
“Hinn ageti kongr Arturus ré6 fyrir Englandi, sem mérgum ménnum er 
kunnigt. Hann var um sidir kéngr yfir Romaborg. Hann <er> beira konga 
freegastr er verit hafa bann veg fra hafinu ok vinszlastr annarr en Karla- 
magnus. Hann haf6i pa réskustu riddara er i varu kristninni. Pat var einn 
tima sem jafnan, at hann hafdi stefnt til sin 6llum sinum vinum ok helt 
mikla hatid 4 pikkisdégum, er vér kéllum hvitasunnu.” 

96 Barnes, “Authors, Dead and Alive,” 9-10, who also notes the removal of 
Chrétien's irony. 

97 Norse Romance II, ed. and trans. Kalinke, 6 (translation adapted from hers): 
“Pat vatta honum sannar ségur ok margskonar g60 fredi er ger varu af 
dyrum klerkum um mart hans atheefi [...]. Nu segir bessi bok fra einum 
kynligum ok gamansamligum atburd er gerdiz [...]. En pvilik sannindi sem 
valskan syndi mér ba norreena<da> ek yor aheyrendum til gamans ok ske- 
mtanar sva sem virduligr Hakon kongr [...] baud? 
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The stance of telling a true story, of drawing entertainment 
from reliable information, may seem already implicit in the 
Old French Lai du cort mantel. But it is made explicit in the 
Norse, perhaps to compensate for the brevity of historical con- 
text otherwise given in this text, offered within a genre where 
more anchorage was often expected. The Icelandic adaptation 
places equal emphasis on the entertaining and veracious aspects 
of the text, as if to remind audiences, including potential skep- 
tics or those who fear boredom, that stories can be both true 
and enjoyable. We, perhaps, need more reminding of this than 
they did. 

An increased emphasis on commemorative purposes in 
Norse adaptations of Continental narratives is clearest in the 
Old Norwegian adaptation of the lais of Marie de France, Stren- 
gleikar, again perhaps to compensate for a lack of historical 
detail in the originals which would have struck any translator 
versed in the saga tradition. Geographical and historical ref- 
erence points in Marie’s lais are often perfunctory, sometimes 
lacking altogether; they are usually seen as intentionally fiction- 
al. But Marie’s general prologue and introductions to individual 
lais insist on their veracity and commemorative function, some- 
thing which modern scholars either ignore or treat apologeti- 
cally as Marie’s sop to a conservative audience. The Norwegian 
translation amplifies Marie’s emphasis on historicity and com- 
memoration as well as exemplarity. Its general prologue, added 
to Marie’s own, opens with the announcement that the narrator 
has inquired into “the deeds (atheefi) of those who lived in for- 
mer times.’ Atheefi is the first word, mirroring the use of gesta 


98 Green, Beginnings, 180-81; Glyn S. Burgess, “Introduction, in Marie de 
France, Lais, ed. Alfred Ewert (Bristol: Bristol Classical Press, 1995), xvi- 
xvii. The most sophisticated recent account of Marie’s writings taken as a 
whole (R. Howard Bloch, The Anonymous Marie de France [Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 2003]) discusses her emphasis on commemoration 
solely in terms of a desire to preserve stories previously recounted, evading 
the equally significant issue of those stories’ claimed veracity. 

99 Strengleikar: An Old Norse Translation of Twenty-One Old French Lais, ed. 
and trans. Robert Cook and Mattias Tveitane (Oslo: NHKI, 1979), 4: “<A>t 
heeve peirra er i fyrnskunni varo.” 
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(deeds) in larger histories’ titles and recalling Isidore’s definition 
of historia as an account of “true things that were done,’ res ve- 
rae quae factae sunt. 

The Norwegian prologue next highlights the stories’ linked 
exemplary, entertaining, and informative functions: they were 
written as everlasting commemoration (dminningar), as en- 
tertainment, and as a source of great learning (margfredi) for 
posterity, so that all may amend and illuminate their lives with 
knowledge of past events; and so that what happened in the dis- 
tant past will not be hidden in later times when such great deeds 
are rarer.'°° The Norwegian prologue to Equitan reinforces Ma- 
rie’s own commemorative gesture by placing even more empha- 
sis on the events themselves than does Marie: 


concerning the events that took place in that country —in 
order that they be known to posterity and not be lost to 
strangers — [scholars] had them written for the sake of com- 
memoration (til dminningar) in lays accompanied by stringed 
instruments, and made into entertainment (til skemtanar). 
There were many of these events that we should not forget 
when we are trying to make a book of lays.” 


Jiirg Glauser’s suggestion that the narrator of this prologue “re- 
flects minutely over moments in which putatively factual events 
enter the space of fiction” makes sense only if fiction is seen as 
the only possible kind of entertainment.” Whatever we might 


100 Ibid., 4 (translation adapted from theirs): “til evenleegrar aminningar til 
skeemtanar. og margfroedes vidr komande pioda at huerr beete ok birte sitt 
lif. af kunnasto lidenna luta. Oc at eigi loeynizsk pat at hinum sidarstom 
dogum er gzerdozk i andveerdom.” 

101 Ibid., 66: “um atburdi ba er jnnanlandz gerduzt at kunnigir skylldo vera 
vidrkomandom ok eigi gloeymazt okunnom ba leto peeir rita til aminnin- 
gar. i streenglzika liod ok af beim gera til skemtanar ok varo mioc margir 
peeir atburdir er oss samer eigi at gloeyma. er vidr leeitom lioda bok at gera.” 
Compare Marie, Lais, 26. 

102 Jiirg Glauser, “Staging the Text: On the Development of a Consciousness of 
Writing in the Norwegian and Icelandic Literature of the Middle Ages,” in 
Along the Oral-Written Continuum: Types of Texts, Relations and Their Im- 
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call Marie’s lais today, their translator(s) presented them as en- 
tertaining histories. 

We come finally to my hardest case, the indigenous ridda- 
rasogur. The translated riddaraségur could be seen as veering 
in a historical direction because they took prestigious written 
sources literally. As one version of Géngu-Hrélfs saga puts it, 
“jt is difficult to contradict what previous scholars (fredimenn) 
have composed.’ But the indigenous riddaraségur are largely 
invented. For those who first composed each one, little con- 
straint was imposed by pre-existing traditions. Hume's para- 
digmatic example of a romance-opening comes from Valdimars 
saga, which appears totally uninterested in historical context 
and reaches the customary enumeration of the protagonist's 
qualities by its fourth sentence: “There was a king named Filipus 
and he ruled Germany. He and his wife had two children. His 
son was named Valdimar and his daughter Marmoria. Valdimar 
was big, strong and handsome [...].” The equally brief ending 
mentions that the hero and his queen had many children, but 
no one is named.’ No concerted attempt is made to locate these 
characters against a background of recognizable German or Eu- 
ropean history, to define them in any terms except those inter- 
nal to the story. 

The sagas meaning is thus located entirely in the plot itself, 
and in the moral or exemplary patterning visible therein. In- 
digenous riddaraségur play variations on plot patterns from 
international popular tales, romances, saints’ legends, and 
northern folklore — often in highly creative ways, but almost 
always leading inevitably to the hero's wedding and successful 
acquisition of power. As Paul Bibire puts it, these sagas present 


plications, ed. Leidulf Melve, Else Mundal, and Slavica Rankovié (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2010), 333-34. 

103 Fornaldar ségur, ed. Gudni Jonsson, 3:231. 

104 Late Medieval Icelandic Romances, ed. Agnete Loth, 5 vols., Editiones Arna- 
magnzeane B 20-4 (Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1962-1965), 1:53: “<F>ilipus 
hefer kongr heitet. hann red fyrir Saxlandj. hann atte vid sinnj drottnjngu 
tuau barn. son hans het Ualldjmar en Marmoria dotter. Valldjmar var stor 
ok sterkr ok veenn’; ibid., 77-78; Hume, “Beginnings and Endings,’ 595. 
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idealized “rituals of human achievement.”’® Like several others, 
Valdimars saga identifies itself as an efintyr, a term frequently 
used of a self-standing exemplum or moral tale in late medi- 
eval Iceland (it is analogous to French aventure, from which it 
was borrowed via Middle Low German eventiir, and also means 
“episode” or “adventure”).*°° Shared manuscript attestation and 
common narrative strategies suggest that the writing of exem- 
pla and of romance sagas were closely intertwined. Their func- 
tions overlap: the extant exemplum-collections entertain as well 
as edify, while the engaging storylines of many riddaraségur 
map idealized patterns of behavior for audiences to imitate or 
avoid.'” Consequently, we may suspect that indigenous ridda- 
ras6gur must have been intended as fiction. Perhaps some were. 

However, the relationship between exemplarity and _fic- 
tionality is not straightforward, and deserves fuller discussion 
than space allows here. With obvious exceptions like animal- 
fables — relatively rare in medieval Icelandic exempla-collec- 
tions — exempla in medieval Europe were generally assumed 
to be taken from history, while providing moral examples was 
seen as one of the main reasons for writing history in the first 
place.’ Exemplary narratives occur not only in riddaraségur 
but also in kings’ sagas, contemporary sagas, family sagas and 


105 Paul Bibire, “From riddarasaga to lygisaga: The Norse Response to Ro- 
mance,” in Les Sagas de chevaliers (Riddaraségur), ed. Régis Boyer, Serie 
Civilisations 10 (Toulon: Sorbonne, 1985), 74. 

106 Late Medieval Icelandic Romances, ed. Loth, 1.78. On aventure, see Bloch, 
Anonymous Marie, 26-29. On efintyr and exempla, see Shaun F.D. Hughes, 
“The Old Norse Exempla as Arbiters of Gender Roles in Medieval Iceland,” 
in New Norse Studies: Essays on the Literature and Culture of Medieval Scan- 
dinavia, ed. Jeffrey Turco, Islandica 58 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
2015), 268-80 (including notes). I am grateful to Shaun Hughes for sending 
me a copy. 

107 Jiirg Glauser, Isldandische Mdrchensagas: Studien zur Prosaliteratur im 
spatmittelalterlichen Island, Beitrage zur nordischen Philologie 12 (Basel: 
Helbing and Lichtenhahn, 1983), and Geraldine Barnes, “Romance in Ice- 
land, in Old Icelandic Literature and Society, ed. Margaret Clunies Ross 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 266-86. 

108 Morse, Truth and Convention, 86-87, 94-95. 
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universal-history compilations.’? In these contexts they claim 
to be true stories, even if they are manifestly invented, so the fact 
that a riddarasaga may be labeled efintyr or has an exemplary 
air does not necessarily indicate the intention of departing from 
history. We may suspect a fictional agenda behind the failure to 
embed a clearly exemplary saga within externally documented 
history, as with Valdimars saga. Certainly, it does not invite the 
same degree of audience investment in the historicity of its plot 
as do most of the sagas discussed earlier in this chapter. But it 
is worth noting that, merely by providing characters’ names, 
parents and geographical whereabouts, even the pared-down 
Valdimars saga is more open to reception as history than is the 
kind of exemplum which weaves a story around a nameless and 
unlocalized protagonist. 

Nor is Valdimars saga as typical of indigenous riddaraségur 
as Hume suggests. Some of them display similar economy, but 
several boast opening sequences containing precisely the kind of 
detailed historical and geographical anchorage which the trans- 
lated riddarasoégur generally lack. Instead of the communally 
shared web of genealogy and regional history invoked by sagas 
with northern settings, riddarasaga context is typically provided 
by universal history, mediated through encyclopedic texts and 
translated histories of famous classical, biblical, or medieval rul- 
ers."° As in the romans dantiquité or Geoffrey's History of the 
Kings of Britain, the largely invented stories of the indigenous 
riddarasogur are grafted onto that authoritative stock. Thus, in 
manuscripts like the now-lost fourteenth-century Ormsbok, 
translated sagas of antiquity (Trdjumanna saga and Breta sogur) 
appear alongside riddaraségur, swapping historical reference 


109 Armann Jakobsson, A Sense of Belonging: Morkinskinna and Icelandic Iden- 
tity, c. 1220, trans. Fredrik Heinemann (Odense: University Press of South- 
ern Denmark, 2014); Svanhildur Oskarsdottir, “Writing Universal History 
in Ultima Thule: The Case of Am 764 4*°,” Mediaeval Scandinavia 14 (2004): 
185-94. On exemplum-collections, see Hughes, “Old Norse Exempla.” 

110 The fundamental study is Geraldine Barnes, The Bookish Riddaraségur: 
Writing Romance in Late Medieval Iceland (Odense: University Press of 
Southern Denmark, 2014). 
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points and literary techniques in a Horatian blend of entertain- 
ment and edification.” 

A typical example of what Barnes calls the “bookish 
riddaras6gur” is the first recension of Dinus saga dramblata (The 
Saga of Dinus the Haughty). In contrast to Valdimars saga, this 
saga takes twenty-six lines in a modern edition to get from the 
beginning of the world to the era of the protagonist's father, and 
longer still to reach the protagonist. Its encyclopedic prelude 
begins with the broadest possible backdrop: “We find it written 
in ancient books of learning (fredibdkum) that the world 
is divided into three parts or partes: the first, in the south, is 
named Asia, the western one Africa, and the northern region is 
called Europe. In Europe there are excellent and famous realms, 
and everything in them is beautiful and lush.” The narrative 
then zooms in on Egypt, then Alexandria and its history within 
the six-age scheme (Alexander the Great, St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, changes in kingship practice), before introducing 
the hero’ parents.’ The second recension abbreviates the saga 
proper but amplifies its historical prelude, borrowing from 
Alexanders saga." 

A more elaborate world-historical prelude opens Adonias 
saga, set in Syria and contextualized with a long summary of 
ancient Near Eastern migrations and conquests linked to the 
prestigious antiquity sagas Trdjumanna saga and Alexanders 


111 For different assessments of this blend, see Sanders, “Bevers saga,” and Ste- 
fanie Wiirth, “The Common Transmission of Tréjumanna saga and Breta 
ségur; in Beatus Vir: Studies in Early English and Norse Manuscripts in 
Memory of Phillip Pulsiano, ed. A.N. Doane and Kirsten Wolf (Tempe: Ari- 
zona Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 2006), 297-328. 

112 Dinus saga dramblata, ed. Jon Johannesson (Reykjavik: Hask6li Islands, 
1960), 3: “Suo finst j fornumm freede b6kumm skriffad, ad heiminum sie 
skifft j pria hlute edur parta, og heiter hann firste sudur Hasia, enn hinn 
vestre Affricha, enn nordur alfann er kollud Eurépa. J Europa eru agizetlig 
rijke, og fraegdarlig og j bui er oll frigd og blome”; translation drawing on 
Barnes, Bookish Riddaraségur, 53-54. 

113 Dinus saga, ed. Jon Johannesson, 3-5. 

114 Ibid., 97-98. 
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saga.’ Ectors saga presents itself more straightforwardly as a 
supplement to Tréjumanna saga, claiming to tell of a descendant 
of King Priam of Troy, named Ector after Priam’s famous son. Its 
prelude mentions the dispersal of Priam’s kindred after the Tro- 
jan War and their founding of new nations and dynasties, one 
of which, in Norse-Icelandic mythography, was the euhemer- 
ized sir themselves. One such migrant was Karnotius, who 
returned to Turkey and recaptured the lands Priam had ruled, 
upstaging all those “new Troys” founded by better-known Tro- 
jan migrants such as Brutus in Geoffrey of Monmouth and Breta 
sdgur.° The son of this second Priam is thus a second Hector. 
Trojan allusions multiply: Ector is said to resemble Alexander 
(Paris) of Troy, and is given Hercules’s sword and a shield that 
once belonged to Achilles “as it says in Tréjumanna saga.”"” At 
the end, the saga’s credibility is defended by appealing to Trdju- 
manna saga and to the authority of Gautier de Chatillon — pre- 
sented as the saga-author’s chief source — who had called Ector 
“the equal of Alexander the Great.” Last comes a grand chrono- 
logical gesture, an actual date, invoked with heavy-handed de- 
fensiveness: “So we must not doubt this tale (evintyr) about that 
great battle. It took place on July 1, 377 years before the Passion 


115 Late Medieval Icelandic Romances, ed. Loth, 3:74-77. In one manuscript, this 
prelude is itself preceded by a prologue (ibid., 3:69-74) which recommends 
the moral usefulness of such acts of information-gathering and commemo- 
ration — paradoxically, by summarizing two of Asop’s fables, here labeled 
explicitly as fiction (“fabulas”) in contrast with the saga proper. On the saga’s 
exemplary dimension, see Sverrir Tomasson, “The ‘fraedisaga of Adonias,” 
in Structure and Meaning in Old Norse Literature: New Approaches to Tex- 
tual Analysis and Literary Criticism, ed. John Lindow, Lars Lénnroth, and 
Gerd Wolfgang Weber (Odense: Odense University Press, 1986), 378-93, 
and Barnes, Bookish Riddaraségur, 96-100. 

116 On Arthurian aspects of this saga, see Marianne E. Kalinke, “Ectors saga: 
An Arthurian Pastiche in Classical Guise” Arthuriana 22, no. 1 (2012): 64- 
go. 

117 Late Medieval Icelandic Romances, Loth, ed., 1:81-86: “suo sem s(egir) ij 
Troiomanna sogu.” 
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of the Savior of the world. And here we bring these episodes to 
a close?™8 

Antiquity sagas and universal history here function as in- 
tertextual reference points to ground the narratives historically. 
But other sagas and more local traditions, too, could be used as 
background history for riddaraségur, albeit usually more briefly. 
Thus Samsons saga fagra (The Saga of Samson the Fair), which 
divides its action between the Arthurian world and the Arc- 
tic realm of Giantland (given solidity by Classical learning on 
monstrous races), ends with a fact-packed postlude which posi- 
tions Samsons saga as a prequel to both the Arthurian fabliau- 
adaptation Méttuls saga (explaining the origin of that saga’s 
magical cloak) and the indigenous crusader-romance Berings 
saga, whose protagonist is Samson's grandson.”® The fact that 
this saga’s Arthurian information conflicts with Geoffrey’s His- 
tory and Continental romances simply shows how flexible such 
reference points could be. It does not prevent them functioning 
as historical anchorage. 

Arthur’s reign anchors the opening of the longer recension 
of Sigurdar saga pogla (The Saga of Sigurdr the Silent) “in the 
days of the famous King Arthur of Britain,” and its heroine is 
introduced as the daughter of the protagonists of Flores saga ok 
Blankiflur, with a specific reference to their saga and to details of 
its storyline. Sigurdar saga thus becomes a sequel to Fléres saga, 
with an unpleasantly sadistic twist on the latter’s bridal-quest 
pattern.”° This genealogical connection was taken seriously by 
at least one post-medieval scribe, and this saga, too, ends by 
tracing the protagonist's descendants down two more genera- 


118 Ibid., 1:185-86: “Megum uer buij eigi mistrua bessu euinntyre vm bann mik- 
la bardaga. var hann hinn fyrsta kalendas uilij mana(dar) og uor(u) baa til 
pijninngar heimsins lausnara. ccc. vetra siotigir og .uij. uetur og latum uer 
nu hier nidr falla pessa atburde.” 

119 Samsons saga fagra, ed. John Wilson (Copenhagen: Jorgensen, 1953), 46-47. 

120 On sequel- and prequel-formation in other riddaraségur, see Marianne E. 
Kalinke, Stories Set Forth with Fair Words: The Evolution of Medieval Ro- 
mance in Iceland (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 2017), 142-61. 

121 Reykjavik, National Library of Iceland, Lbs 4412 4'° (c. 1850), fol. 72v. 
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tions.” Similarly, the legendary Northern warlord Hildibrandr, 
a protagonist of the fornaldarsaga Asmundar saga kappabana, is 
claimed as a protagonist's grandson at the end of Sigurdar saga 
fots (The Saga of Sigurér Foot), while Flores saga konungs ok 
sona hans (The Saga of King Flores and His Sons) ends by stat- 
ing that one of its protagonists’ grandsons was Herburt “who 
abducted Falborg, the daughter of King Arthur of Britain, as it 
says in bidreks saga.”** Like several riddaraségur, this saga clos- 
es with an apology for not providing more information about 
the protagonists’ descendants, suggesting an awareness that au- 
diences expected fredi from sagas’ closing sequences: “Because 
these people are distant from our lands, we have not heard what 
these people achieved.” 

Revisers sometimes tried to fill these information gaps. The 
first recension of Konrdds saga keisarasonar (The Saga of Kon- 
radr, the Emperor’ Son) ends by tracing Konradr’s line down to 
his grandson Kirialax, “and there are many noteworthy sagas 
about him, but we have not set them out in this short account.” 
The second recension condenses the main storyline but expands 
its postlude to cover another generation and subsequent lin- 
eages, removing the apology in the process.” This genealogical 
extension was taken to an extreme in some versions of Magus 
saga jarls (The Saga of Earl Magus). These double the length of 
the oldest recension with sequel-episodes spanning four gen- 
erations, making this saga, in Kalinke’s words, “a genealogical 


122 Late Medieval Icelandic Romances, ed. Loth, 2:97-100, 259. 

123 Ibid., 3:250. 

124 Ibid. 

125 Drei Lygisogur, ed. Ake Lagerholm (Halle: Niemeyer, 1927), 177: “er burt 
tok Falborg, dottur Artis konungs af Brettania, sem segir i Pidreks sogu 
[...]. En fyri pvi at bessir menn eru fjarlaegt varum londum, ba hofum vér 
eigi spurt, hver afdrif ordit hafa bessarra manna.’ For similar apologies for 
fafredi (lack of learning), see Late Medieval Icelandic Romances, ed. Loth, 
1:185, 5:36, and Dinus saga, ed. Johannesson, 94. 

126 Konrdds saga keisarasonar, ed. Otto Zitzselsberger (New York: Peter Lang, 
1987), 123: “ok erv fra honvm margar sogvr merkil<i>gar bo at ver greidim 
per eigi i bessv skommo mali.” 
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romance, not unlike the cyclical chansons de geste of France.” 
A later, even longer reworking made this implicitly historical 
stance explicit in a new prelude and postlude which frame the 
saga’s chronology within summaries of information from other 
historical sources: books (bekr), royal biographies (avi keisa- 
ranna, lives of the emperors), and annals (anndlar).* The post- 
lude is particularly ostentatious. Synchronisms align the saga’s 
events with defining moments in Norwegian and Icelandic his- 
tory, a backdrop associated more with family sagas: 


It is shown in annals that Karl took the kingship in Saxony 
when Haraldr Fairhair divided the realm between his sons. 
At that time Stephen, seventh of that name, was Pope. Karl 
ruled for twenty-seven years before he was betrayed and im- 
prisoned by Herbert. Three nights after his fall, Ulfljstr came 
with the law to Iceland, and at that time Eirikr Bloodaxe be- 
came overking over his brothers. Three years later Haraldr 
Fairhair died. One year previously, Hrafn Heengsson had be- 
come Lawspeaker in Iceland.” 


This postlude’s seriousness may seem undercut by the equivo- 
cating epilogue which follows in this manuscript, beginning 
with a cautionary remark about the saga’s reliability. Yet this 
epilogue goes on to insist that such riddarasdgur should not be 
treated as lies, since much of what seems unlikely may be true.”° 


127 Kalinke, Stories Set Forth, 79. 

128 Reykjavik, Stofnun Arna Magnussonar, AM 152 fol., fol. 159v. Published edi- 
tions of this manuscript text alter its wording, so I here cite the manuscript 
itself. 

129 Ibid., fol. 196r: “[E]n suo uijsar aa ij annal - at Karl tok riki ij Saxlande baa 
Haralldur hinn harfagre skipti riki med sonum sijnum - enn aa war Stefa- 
nus paue hinn -uij med puij nafnne styrde Karl uij aar oc xx: adr hann war 
svikinn oc kastadr inn af Herberto - oc iij nottum eptir fraafall hans keme 
Ulfliotr med log til Ijslandz oc baa war Eirekr blodox ordinn yfirkonungr 
breedra sinna - brim uetrum sijdar andadizt Haraldr harfagre einum uetri 
adr tok Hrafn Hengssonn logsogn aa Islande.” 

130 Ibid., fols. 196r-v. I discuss this passage more fully in a forthcoming publi- 
cation. 
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We have seen similar juxtapositions of historical contextualiz- 
ing with defenses of veracity in other fornaldarsogur and ridda- 
rasogur above. Some post-medieval redactors buttressed Magus 
saga’s historical claims by removing the equivocating remarks 
and adding dates to the last three events in the synchronisms: 
“in the year 927, “in the year 931,” and “in the year 930.” As the 
later recensions of Dinus saga and Konrdds saga have shown, the 
reworking of riddarasdgur often involved strengthening their 
historical claims rather than the retreat from historicity which 
standard accounts of romance would suggest. 

What are we to make of these elaborate historical frame- 
works erected around sagas that no modern historian would 
credit for a moment? The ubiquity of their historical cross- 
references was noted long ago by Margaret Schlauch, in her 
still-unrivaled survey of Icelandic romance. For Schlauch, these 
preludes displayed a “desire to make lygiségur masquerade as 
history”; they probably “deceived no one, but were considered 
effective in winning attention” by “pretending to be connected 
with a tale already popular?” But the attention they demanded 
in their openings, and validated in their conclusions, was pre- 
cisely that which encouraged its audience to respond to the 
story as history. And, to judge from the numerous manuscripts 
preserving these sagas between 1400 and 1920, whose witness 
deserves a full analysis in its own right, they earned more than 
just a “modicum of esteem.” Of course, with these sagas there 
was less at stake for Icelandic audiences in terms of how closely, 
if at all, the saga’s narration corresponded to real past events, 
compared to sagas about saints venerated in the audience’s own 
time or sagas about audience-members’ own ancestors. As with 
the more overtly exemplary sagas discussed earlier in this sec- 
tion, there were ways of enjoying and learning from these sagas 
without any strong investment in their veracity. But there is no 


131 Reykjavik, National Library of Iceland, Lbs 1680 4'° (c. 1789), page 410: 
“Anno 927 [...] Anno 931 [...] Anno 930.” 

132 Margaret Schlauch, Romance in Iceland (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1934), 47, 37. 

133 Ibid. 
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evidence that they were generally assumed to be made up. In- 
deed, an underlying assumption that the story’s events were or 
might be true could equally have added to an audience's enjoy- 
ment, as with modern films or novels “based on a true story” 
or ghost-stories swapped around campfires.%+ We must allow 
for diverse attitudes and preferences within any audience. One 
reason why the indigenous riddaraségur survived so long is that 
they were composed to satisfy multiple expectations. And, as 
Barnes has shown so effectively, some not only claim to be his- 
tory, but embody sophisticated reflections on history’s shape 
and significance within their main storylines.’ Historicity was 
not always mere window-dressing. 

These sagas’ formulaic and implausible nature, with their 
dastardly raiders, knowledgeable princesses and shape-shifting 
wizards, is often invoked as if it proved these sagas’ fictionality. 
But these features are part of the stories’ claim to be believable 
accounts of distant times and places. Characters conform to 
type, as in Cicero’s vision of history worthy of credence (proba- 
bilis), of history as filled-out argumentum.*° Tyrants behave like 
tyrants, heroes like heroes, troll-wives like troll-wives, deviating 
only in subtle ways to maintain interest. These formulaic ele- 
ments are deliberately exaggerated for dramatic effect, as Math- 
ias Kruse has shown in detail. But even the most outlandish or 
humorous episodes are rarely pure fantasy, but replicate, extend 
or otherwise work with then-current ethnographic, geographi- 
cal, and natural-historical learning.’” The same blend of replica- 


134 For helpful discussion, see Mathias Kruse, Literatur als Spektakel: hyper- 
bolische und komische Inszenierung des K6rpers in islandischen Ritter- und 
Abenteuersagas (Berlin: Utz, 2017), 611-76. 

135 Barnes, Bookish Riddaraségur, 66-112. 

136 On these conceptions of history, see this volume’s Introduction; Lake’s 
chapter in this volume and “Truth, Plausibility, and the Virtues of Narrative 
at the Millennium, Journal of Medieval History 35, no. 3 (2009): 221-38; 
Morse, Truth and Convention; and Matthew Kempshall, Rhetoric and the 
Writing of History, 400-1500 (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
2011), 265-427. 

137 Rudolf Simek, Altnordische Kosmographie: Studien und Quellen zu Weltbild 
und Weltbeschreibung in Norwegen und Island vom 12. bis zum 14. Jahrhun- 
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tion and variation may apply to the historical and genealogical 
frameworks discussed in this chapter. 


Conclusion 


My survey raises more questions than it answers. I have been 
emphasizing continuity of practices across several centuries and 
across an extremely diverse corpus. I have not had space to ex- 
plore fully how these practices changed over time, between saga 
groups or in different manuscripts, or whether the composition 
of new sagas posed different challenges from the reworking of 
old ones. The differing priorities of secular and ecclesiastical 
patrons, too, would deserve their own study. Short shrift has 
been given to the relationship between the truth-claims of ha- 
giography and secular histories, including romances, and to the 
playfulness of experiments with new narrative modes — a play- 
fulness which could, upon occasion, approach fictionality in its 
own way. Generalizations are dangerous; yet, where continuity 
does exist, it deserves underlining as a basis for finer-grained 
distinctions. Whether their subject matter was close at hand 
or far away, whether its audience found it of burning personal 
significance or merely general interest, the attitude that a saga 
was expected at some level* to communicate true stories about 
the past seems to have remained surprisingly constant, despite 
considerable variation in its expression. 

The conventional model of literary narrative moving from a 
historical starting point up an escalator of fictionality does not 
work for the sagas. For their authors, increasing inventiveness 
did not presuppose decreasing veracity. How these observations 
affect our picture of medieval European narrative overall, espe- 
cially romance, remains to be seen. The case of the sagas sug- 


dert (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1990), and Florian Schreck, “Science in Medieval 
Fiction: The Reception of Learned Writing on Natural History in Old Ice- 
landic Romance 1300-1550” (PhD diss., University of Bergen, 2018). 

138 Compare O'Connor, “History or Fiction?” 117: the italicized qualifier is im- 
portant. 
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gests that medieval writers could revel in entertaining invention 
within a framework of implicit veracity. In many of the texts 
discussed, invention was not limited to flights of fancy or anec- 
dotal interludes within a solidly “historical” main narrative but 
rather dominates the whole story. It may be time to lengthen the 
list of genres we include within medieval “historiography,” and 
to stop excluding romance a priori from this domain, however 
out of place it may look to us. 
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“Truth is the trickiest”: Vernacular 
Theories of Truth and Strategies of 
Truth-making in Old English Verse 


Catalin Taranu 


One day in the early ninth century in the kingdom of Mercia, a 
learned individual from the king’s entourage sat down and in- 
serted Julius Caesar into the genealogy of the royal line of East 
Anglia as the son of the pagan god Woden. This piece of knowl- 
edge was then spread to other centers of power in early medieval 
England through authoritative channels of information.’ Judg- 
ing by the cultural-political context and prestige of manuscripts 
containing this piece of information, this act of creative history- 
writing was by no means singular in early medieval England. 
Nor can we assume it was a mere slip of the quill, or a fanciful 
instance of private creativity. 


1 “Caser Wodning/Uodning” is found in ms London, British Library, Cotton 
Vespasian B. vi, 109v (probably written in Mercia in the early ninth cen- 
tury), Ms London BL, Cotton Tiberius B. v, 23r (Sussex, the second quar- 
ter of the eleventh century), and ms Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 
183, 66v (Wessex, the first half of the tenth century). Documented in David 
Dumville, “The Anglian Collection of Royal Genealogies and Regnal Lists,” 
Anglo-Saxon England 5 (1976): 23-50: for provenance and dating, 24-26; for 
genealogies: 31, 34, 37. 
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While for Bede, Woden was the starting point for the ge- 
nealogy of many English royal dynasties, by the late eighth 
century, competitive genealogists in the service of the differ- 
ent royal houses had begun to extend the pedigrees back into 
time beyond Woden.’ The pedigrees of Deira, Bernicia, Mercia, 
Kent and East Anglia were all pushed a step beyond Woden to 
Frealaf. The Lindsey genealogy was the first to trace its dynasty 
back five generations beyond Woden to Geat: Woden — Fre- 
alaf — Friodulf — Finn — Godulf—Geat, and soon the other 
genealogists followed suit, eager to imbue their patrons with the 
cultural capital afforded by these ancestral back-formations.’ 
The insertion of Caesar was thus no giant leap for a royal gene- 
alogist, but only an additional small step in a tradition of cre- 
ative, and sometimes competing, history-writing. 

It is unclear who exactly all these mythistorical figures were 
(the name Geat, for instance, is particularly mysterious) or rath- 
er who the early English writers and readers of such informa- 
tion believed they were.* Still, we are quite confident of what 
their addition to the genealogies was meant to achieve: previous 
research on early English royal genealogies and regnal lists has 
copiously shown that such fanciful rewritings of the past were 
deliberate political acts meant to bestow prestige and cultural 
capital on the kings who commissioned them.> In Craig Davis's 


2 Craig R. Davis, “Cultural Assimilation in the Anglo-Saxon Royal Genealo- 
gies,’ Anglo-Saxon England 21 (1992): 23-36, at 28. Bede’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the English People I.xv, ed. Bertram Colgrave and R.A.B. Mynors, 
Oxford Medieval Texts (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1969), 73. 

3 Davis, “Cultural Assimilation,’ 28. 

4 For Geat, see Catalin Taranu, “Goths, Geatas, Gaut: The Invention of an 
Anglo-Saxon Tradition,’ in Transforming the Early Medieval World: Studies 
in Honour of Ian N. Wood, ed. Kivilcim Yavuz and Ricky Broome (Leeds: 
Kismet Press, forthcoming). For mythistory as the playful commingling 
of myth and history, see John D. Niles, “Myth and History, in A Beowulf 
Handbook, ed. Robert E. Bjork and John D. Niles (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1998), 213-33, at 218. 

5 Dumville called these the “Anglian collection” as opposed to Wessex tra- 
ditions associated with the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The classical account 
is in David Dumville, “Kingship, Genealogies, and Regnal Lists,” in Early 
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words, royal pedigrees were “an ideological workshop,’ a place 
to assemble and reconstruct the different traditions important 
to the culture of early English courts.° 

Yet nobody ever asks what these people believed they were 
doing. How did the early medieval people involved in the mak- 
ing and reception of such repeated acts of obvious fabrication 
regard the truth of the fictions they were producing, consum- 
ing, and perpetuating with no obvious qualms? The question 
of whether serious-minded, Christian, early medieval English 
intellectuals believed that Julius Caesar was truly the son of 
Woden and that both of them were indeed the ancestors of their 
kings has never been asked, despite the wealth of scholarship 
revealing the complex socio-cultural and political work such 
fictions fulfilled. A negative response is by no means obvious. 
And, as argued in the introduction to this volume, explaining 
the functions of these narratives in no way solves the issue of 
their truth status. Were such claims meant to be believed liter- 
ally? Were they some sort of figure of speech whose meaning 
and rhetorical mechanics we have lost? 

Indeed, scholars of early England, and medievalists more 
generally, virtually never discuss whether, for instance, the writ- 
ers and readers of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle really believed that 
“fiery dragons were seen flying in the air” in Northumbria in 
793, or whether the people reading or listening to Beowulf be- 
lieved and were expected to believe by the poet — these are two 
separate, though related, issues — that the protagonist existed as 
a historical figure and truly killed all those monsters, let alone 
whether reports of dog-headed saints, monstrous people in the 
Orient, or supernatural beings like elves were really believed. 

Such questions might appear as either imperceptive: one 
might say that it does not matter whether they believed these 
things, only what they did with them. Or, they may be read 
as veiled Gibbonesque indictments of medieval credulity. We 


Medieval Kingship, ed. Peter H. Sawyer and Ian N. Wood (Leeds: University 
of Leeds, 1977), 72-104, and Dumville, “The Anglian Collection.” 
6 Davis, “Cultural Assimilation,” 28. 
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medievalists are fond of the real people we sense behind the 
sources we study and thus would rather not address the cogni- 
tive dissonance between our view of reality and their belief in 
things and events that appear impossible to us. 

Yet these questions are pertinent if we are to understand 
why these features are present in many sources alongside more 
everyday occurrences which require no suspension of disbelief 
on our part. The texts I mentioned — the royal genealogies, the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Beowulf—never seem to signal in any 
way that their most outlandish claims are no more than tall 
tales. Their authors never wink at their reader, Pynchon-style, 
to draw attention to their story’s fictionality. On the contrary, 
these texts are thoroughly invested in presenting their narra- 
tives as true: as explained above, the genealogies were seriously 
political acts, while the Chronicle includes the dragon episode 
in a series of forebeacna (foretelling signs) of the disasters that 
would befall Northumbria. As such, the dragons are tacnum 
(omens) mentioned in relation to their very palpable histori- 
cal fulfillment in the guise of a severe famine and the Viking 
depredation of Lindisfarne.? Meanwhile, Beowulfs dragon and 
the Grendelkin are recounted in the same narrative breath as 
verifiably historical events such as Hygelac’s raid on Frisia or the 
Yngling Swedish royal dynasty. There is no sign that the dragons 
in the Northumbrian or Geatish skies and Caesar as the son of 
Woden are to be taken figuratively. 

Indeed, Beowulf is much less fantastic than it may seem. It 
gives Grendel and his mother human characteristics, and “a his- 


7. The7z93 entryin Manuscript E of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (though not, for 
instance, in Manuscript C) reads: “Her weron rede forebecna cumene ofer 
Norpanhymbra land 7 pet folc earmlice (26r) bregdon: bet weron ormete 
ligrzescas, 7 weeron geseowene fyrene dracan on bam lyfte fleogende. bam 
tacnum sona fyligde mycel hunger, 7 litel zefter bam pzes ilcan geares on .vi. 
idus Ianuarii earmlice hedenra manna hergung adiligode Godes cyrican in 
Lindisfarenaee burh reaflac 7 mansleht.” The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: A Col- 
laborative Edition, vol. 7: MS. E, ed. Susan Irvine (Cambridge: D.S. Brewer, 
2004), 42. 
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torical human plausibility, hence their descent from Cain.”* The 
“digressions” of the poem into dynastic history serve to embed 
these “monsters” — our terms, not the poet's — into a historical 
context. In a nutshell, the poem was more likely read as a type of 
history than as a fantastic tale by at least some of its early audi- 
ences. I have spent much of my first book to make this argument, 
and am in full agreement with Andrew Scheil’s contention that, 
rather than a liber monstrorum (pace Andy Orchard), Cotton 
Vitellius A-xv (the Beowulf manuscript) was more likely read 
as a liber de diversis historiis, anglice, echoing Kenneth Sisam’s 
original formulation.’ The division of the poem into “historical’ 
and ‘fabulous’ elements is [...] based on a simplified assumption 
about ‘what people really believe? as Derek Pearsall remarked, 
“one that we can hardly make even about the materials of our 
own experience, in a sceptical and empirical age.” 

Indeed, it is one of the arguments of this chapter, and one of 
the theoretical starting points of this volume, that such narra- 
tives are shaped according to truth-making strategies precise- 
ly so that they may be believed. The concept of truth-making 
strategy is meant to encapsulate the means by which a narrative 
invites and compels its audience's belief in its truth, while tak- 
ing into account both the larger social acts which the narration 
is part of, as well as the even larger cultural web of meaning in 
which are inscribed both the signals towards veracity within the 


8 Andrew Scheil, “The Historiographic Dimensions of Beowulf? The Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology 107, no. 3 (2008): 281-302, at 285. Grendel 
is called rinc (man, 720b), healdegn (hall-thane, 142a), wonsceli wer (un- 
happy man, 105a), gromheort guma (hostile-hearted man, 1682a), feasceaft 
guma (wretched man, 973a), and he walks on weres westmum (in the shape 
of a man, 1352a). Grendel’s mother is a wifunhyre (monstrous woman, 
2120b) bearing idese onlicnces (the shape of a woman, 13514). 

9 Catalin Taranu, The Bard and the Rag-Picker: Vernacular Verse Histories 
in Early Medieval England and Francia (London: Routledge, 2021). Scheil, 
“The Historiographic Dimensions,” 302. Pace Andy Orchard, Pride and 
Prodigies: Studies in the Monsters of the Beowulf Manuscript (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 2003), 1, and Kenneth Sisam, Studies in the History 
of Old English Literature (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953), 96. 

10 Derek Pearsall, Old English and Middle English Poetry, Routledge History of 
English Poetry 1 (London: Routledge, 1977), 8-9. 
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story and the story’s social life. Since these signals are not cul- 
tural universals and are often implicit, buried in the texture of 
the account, they must be excavated, abstracted, made explicit 
from the narrative, poetic, rhetorical, and emotional traces they 
leave in the text. 

These strategies can vary so significantly that the narrative 
truth they conjure becomes unrecognizable across socio-cul- 
tural/textual communities. Thus, a particular type of truth may 
become identified as a blatant lie when encountered by a com- 
munity that abides by different truth-making standards, hence 
the denunciation of myths and fables as sinful by Christian 
theologians, or of Christian theology as fabulous by Enlighten- 
ment apologists. More to the point, I argue that the narratives 
arising in early medieval England explored here were construct- 
ed and taken by at least some part of their audiences as true. 
But, the even more fruitful part of this argument lies in making 
explicit the strategies of truth-making that describe the implicit 
contract between narrators of apparently impossible events and 
their audiences. 

For this remains a dead angle in many otherwise perceptive 
and highly valuable scholarly discussions of the fictionality of 
otherwise factually oriented medieval historical writings.” For 
instance, Elizabeth Tyler’s groundbreaking work on historical 
narrative in early medieval England rightfully destabilizes re- 
ceived notions of fiction and history by pointing out that me- 
dieval narratives worked in milieux which did not recognize 


12 


our category of “fiction.” Yet her account of the invented status 


11 For general surveys, see Nancy Partner, Serious Entertainments: The Writ- 
ing of History in Twelfth-Century England (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1977); Monika Otter, “Inventiones”: Fiction and Referentiality 
in Twelfth-Century English Historical Writing (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1996); and Matthew S. Kempshall, Rhetoric and the 
Writing of History: 400-1500 (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
2011). 

12 For narrative traditions of early medieval England, Elizabeth M. Tyler is 
the foremost authority — among others, see Tyler and Ross Balzaretti, “In- 
troduction,’ in Narrative and History in the Early Medieval West, ed. Ross 
Balzaretti and Elizabeth M. Tyler (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006), 1-9; Elizabeth 
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of certain parts of the historical narrative woven by the author 
of Encomium Emmae is based on the implicit assumption that 
these made-up stories were recognized as untrue by both their 
authors and audiences; that is, it is simply that they held such 
texts to different standards of factuality, wherein inventio, fic- 
tional narrative, was not rejected as improper for history-writ- 
ing but savored as part of a tacit contract between the author 
and his audience that was based on a very particular notion of 
historia.” 

This may well be the case for the Encomiast and his audience, 
but one cannot assume this very particular understanding of fic- 
tion to be representative for other texts narrating to other audi- 
ences things that we understand to be fictional. As suggested 
in the introduction to this volume, I aim to go one step further 
from investigating the various ways in which medieval narra- 
tives play with fictionality and historicity to exploring the strat- 
egies of truth-making that enabled certain medieval narratives 
of, to us, impossible events to be actually believed. For, as I argue 
there, much of the scholarship on medieval fictionality of the 
past decades still works within, and thus reinforces, the post- 
Enlightenment logic of truth familiar to us (i.e., that truth is a 
correspondence between an utterance or narrative and a state of 
facts of the external world), despite providing much needed cor- 
rectives to previous assumptions of credulity, confusion, or un- 
sophistication as explanations for the bewildering multiplicity 
of configurations of fact and fiction in medieval history-writing. 

In a nutshell, then, this chapter is concerned with how such 
strategies of truth-making come to be, as processes both cogni- 
tive and socio-cultural by which truth is legitimized, enjoined, 
and sanctioned—as explained in the introduction, and also 
how they differ from what we, post-Enlightenment, understand 
by “truth” My preoccupation lies specifically with vernacular 


M. Tyler, “Poetics and the Past: Making History with Old English Poetry,’ 
in Narrative and History, ed. Balzaretti and Tyler, 225-50; and, Elizabeth 
M. Tyler, England in Europe: English Royal Women and Literary Patronage, 
c.1000-c.1150 (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2017). 

13. Tyler, England in Europe, esp. 51-134, and 105. 
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theories of narrative truth—the heuristic reconstructions of 
the conceptualizations of truth produced via such truth-making 
strategies — as they are implicitly present in Old English poetic 
sources. This is not because I take them to be somehow unique 
to the loosely related set of cultural and political contexts that 
scholarship usually, and unhelpfully, describes as “Anglo-Sax- 
on England” or as a manifestation of some particular Geist of 
early medieval English culture “as if Culture were a Platonic 
form that occasionally took terrestrial shape in oral or written 
communication? Rather, this corpus preserves strategies of 
truth-making that are widely encountered in other socio-cul- 
tural settings that are non-Western, pre-modern, or both (and 
that sometimes manifest themselves even in Western, modern, 
industrialized milieux) and are distinct from the one prevalent 
in most early medieval narrative or historiographical sources 
rooted in the Latinate Christian or Classical narrative tradition. 
Still, as we shall see, these strategies did not exist in separate 
socio-cultural spheres but can often be found at work within 
the same texts. 

The peculiarity of configurations of truth in early medieval 
England has not gone unnoticed by previous scholars, and I will 
refer to their work throughout this essay — here, I only briefly 
review their approaches and outline how my aims are different. 
Jeremy Downes is the first scholar of Old English attempting to 
tease out the peculiar nature of truth in Beowulf via the concepts 
of verisimilar and legisimilar truth: the former born out of an 
impulse to account for every detail and accidental fact of a state 
of facts, the latter aiming to provide coherence and conformity 
to the laws of the speaker’s universe. John Niles’s insightful 
musings on the essentially social and personal nature of truth in 
early medieval English society are based on his work on story- 
telling and myth in oral traditions, which he sees as rooted in a 


14 Stephen Harris, Race and Ethnicity in Anglo-Saxon Literature (London: 
Routledge, 2003), 31ff. 

15 Jeremy Downes, “Or(e)ality: The Nature of Truth in Oral Settings,’ in Oral 
Tradition in the Middle Ages, ed. W.F.H. Nicolaisen (Binghamton: Medieval 
& Renaissance Texts & Studies, 1995), 129-44, at 130. 
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particularly counterfactual notion of truth related to “thinking 
in the subjunctive mood” that is very different from the objec- 
tive, calculating, evidence-based path to truth we moderns like 
to think we pursue.’® 

Carolingianist Geoffrey Koziol eloquently opposes the plu- 
ralistic and context-dependent meaning of the Old English 
term sod (usually translated as “truth,” but nowhere near what 
we understand by the word) to the Carolingian absolute faith in 
the possibility, indeed necessity, of separating true from false, 
orthodoxy from heresy, theology from idle fable.” In a thought- 
provoking study of Carolingian myth, or rather of the reasons for 
its inexistence, Koziol argues that, in distinction to the language 
used by Carolingian intellectuals — who were obsessed with is- 
sues of truth, authenticity, and orthodoxy, which they framed as 
dependent on their correspondence to Scriptural truth and its 
various ecclesiastical forms of institutionalization — Old Eng- 
lish had no word for what we understand by “truth?"* 

The cognates of “truth” in all early Germanic languages 
(Old Saxon triién, OHG trésten, OE truwian), in fact denoted 
“loyalty, uprightness, and trustworthiness.” While 0£ sod did 
come to mean “truth” when used to translate Latin veritas, it 
was mainly used in contexts of speaking oaths, citing customs 
and proverbs, telling the future, and telling stories.”° Indeed, like 
ON saga, OE sod basically means “saying, something said” and 


16 John D. Niles, “True Stories and Other Lies” in Old English Heroic Poems 
and the Social Life of Texts, ed. John D. Niles (Turnhout: Brepols, 2007), 
279-307, at 298. 

17 Geoffrey Koziol, “Truth and Its Consequences: Why Carolingianists Don't 
Speak of Myth,’ in Myth in Early Northwest Europe, ed. Stephen Glosecki 
(Tempe: Arizona Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 2007), 71- 
103, at 86, n. 39. See also Patrick Wormald, The Making of English Law: King 
Alfred to the Twelfth Century (Oxford: Blackwell, 1999), 122, 280, 283, and 
316. 

18 Koziol, “Truth,” 84. 

19 Ibid. Dwight Herbert Green, The Carolingian Lord: Semantic Studies on 
Four Old High German Words: Balder, Fré, Truhtin, Hérro (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1965), 117-26. 

20 Ibid., 85. 
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is closely related to secgan “to say:™ In Koziol’s formulation of 
the implicit theory of truth in the word, “sod was less a veridi- 
cal proposition about the world than a capacity adhering to the 
man deemed credible to speak it or a quality of the truth being 
spoken’ As such, it is deeply rooted in a social context domi- 
nated by the spoken word and personal bonds, based on values 
such as “trustworthiness, wisdom, standing, cunning,” in which 
oath was a common means of judicial proof, “where interpret- 
ing dreams and healing illnesses needed canniness and com- 
mand of lore; where truths were expressed by maxims, similes, 
riddles, and tales.”* Koziol in fact suggests that the increasing 
appearance of sod in tenth-century early medieval English law 
codes and sermons and its gradual semantic evolution towards a 
closer correspondence with veritas is a result of trying to absorb 
Carolingian innovations in law and pastoral writing.** 

Tom Shippey and Craig Williamson have made valuable 
contributions, particularly regarding what they call the riddling 
nature of truth in Old English sources. Particularly Shippey fo- 
cuses on the socio-cultural context of speaking truth in early 
medieval England where both audience and speaker are part of 
tightly knit communities in which loss of face is catastrophic, in 
which it was crucial to master the art of saying what you mean 
without really saying anything by using riddles, proverbs and 
references to a corpus of verse and sayings encoded in highly 


21 See the second chapter of Taranu, The Bard and the Rag-Picker; Jan de Vries, 
Altnordisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, 2nd edn. (Boston and Leiden: 
Brill, 1962), s.v. “sanna”; Ferdinand Holthausen, Altenglisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch, 2nd edn. (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1963), s.v. “sod”; Jane Rob- 
ert and Christian Kay, with Lynne Grundy, A Thesaurus of Old English, 2 
vols. (London: King’s College London, Centre for Late Antique and Me- 
dieval Studies, 1995), 1.372-73; and Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, ed. Felix 
Liebermann, 2 vols. (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1903), vol. 2, s.v. “sod,” “sodfeest,” 
esp. references to: Alfred, “Einleitung,” 45, p. 40 (“Sodfaestne man 7 unscyl- 
digne”); IV Edgar 14, p. 214, (“mid his sode”), all quoted in Koziol, “Truth,” 
85. 

22 Koziol, “Truth,” 85. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid., 86, n. 39. See also Wormald, The Making of English Law, 122, 280, 283, 
316. 
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traditional genres via tactful implications that may or may not 
be understood by the concerned party. 

These studies, however perceptive and inspiring, tend to ex- 
plore one characteristic of the multifarious ways in which truth 
is claimed, assessed, and legitimized in early medieval England 
(all three aspects are different, though inextricably linked to 
each other), and tacitly assume it describes the early medieval 
English concept of truth, or even one specific to medieval or tra- 
ditional oral cultures: Niles focuses on its social-embeddedness, 
Koziol on its pluralism, Downes on its oral-cultural context, 
Williamson on the endlessly refractive and playful mechanics 
of truth. The only exception, which is also the most recent study 
and the most direct inspiration for the present investigation, 
errs in the opposite direction. Tom Shippey’s superb account of 
the multiplicity of truth sources identifies a potentially infinite 
number, though he stops at seven, of what he calls “polymorhps 
of truth” that can be reducible, I suggest, to only three to four 
strategies of truth-making, which I aim to prove in the follow- 
ing.” 

Shippey puts to work Kurt Vonnegut’s concept of Ice-Nine 
from his novel Cat’ Cradle, where it is a form of water that 
turns everything into ice. He does this in order to make explicit 
some of the underlying concepts of truth lying implicit in Old 
English verse, of which there are many, just as there are many 
polymorphs of water. To provide a brief rehearsal of his model: 
Truth One is used to label the biblical truth not open to debate; 
Truth Two, the metaphorically playful and potentially mislead- 
ing truth of riddles; Truth Three, maxims expressing “cultural 
imperatives even in the face of a history or a reality which de- 
nies them’; Truth Four, proverbs, ranging from the banal to the 
oracular; Truth Five is that of promises, vows, boasts, and other 
pronouncements that are in abeyance until they become true 
by being fulfilled through actions; Truth Six is the performative 


25 Tom Shippey, “Introduction,” in The Complete Old English Poems, trans. 
Craig Williamson (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2017), 
xv-li (esp. xxvi-xxxv). 
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truth of charms; Truth Seven is that of allegories. And the se- 
ries could go on indefinitely if Shippey didn’t abandon it for fear 
of making “one of the characteristic errors of the literate mind 
confronting the preliterate? namely, “to fix boundaries, make 
distinctions, reduce reality to bullet points.’ 

This is a fair point, yet this is what Shippey accomplishes with 
nuance and gusto, and we are left much the wiser for it, and 
while his model was one of the starting points for this chapter, 
I suggest that what he reveals are not so much different theories 
of truth as context-dependent uses of strategies of truth-mak- 
ing. Thus, what he calls Truths Two, Three, and Four can be en- 
visaged as different genre-dependent manifestations of the same 
theory of truth based on a participative, or rather constellative, 
strategy of truth-making that provides disparate or cryptic ut- 
terances that express a truth awaiting an audience to piece it 
together based on cultural patterns of meaning and personal ex- 
perience. At the same time, Truth Five, while very different in its 
social embeddedness and performative dimension, could be un- 
derstood as being rooted in the very same theory of truth not as 
a quality already present in an utterance but as something to be 
established post factum, a virtuality that awaits fulfillment which 
is conceptually the same as the truth of a riddle or maxim that 
awaits to be brought to light by an audience or by its members 
making the truth lying in the maxim or riddle their own. The 
strategy of truth-making is thus conceptually the same, being 
based in each case on a performance that fulfills the truth of the 
oath, of the proverb, or of the riddle — performances that differ 
only in their socio-cultural and genre shapes —a heroic action 
in the former case, a mental piecing together in the latter two. 

This chapter, then, aims to provide pathways to describe the 
several processes by which truth is identified, enjoined, and au- 
thorized in a variety of discourses from early medieval England 
without assuming they are particular to this time and space. My 
focus is on the multi-level (i.e., cognitive, rhetorical, aesthetic, 
socio-cultural, political) processes of generating truth and not 


26 Ibid. 
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on any one early medieval English, or even vernacular medieval, 
concept of truth. 

In order to make these strategies of truth-making explicit, 
I will survey a number of different types of sources (ie., indi- 
vidual words and glosses, proverbs, genealogies, as above), but 
as will become apparent, instances of story-telling and poetic 
composition in Beowulf are particularly rich venues for inves- 
tigating implicit theories of truth. Indeed, I am not the first to 
notice Beowulf’s preoccupation with epistemology, with how 
knowledge of the truth is possible, though troublesome.” Thus, 
I will focus on a number of scenes where the poem itself brings 
to the fore issues related to how the truth of a narrative is con- 
structed, which includes but is not limited to correct and in- 
correct ways of recounting events and contradicting versions 
of the same events: the disputation with Unferth, verse-making 
in Heorot, the protagonist retelling his own adventures, and his 
adventures being made into verse inside the poem. But I leave 
these close readings of Beowulf scenes for the second half of the 
essay, because in them the different strategies of truth-making 
are closely entangled, allowed to contend with each other or 
taken to breaking point. My first aim is to make these strate- 
gies explicit as they are encountered more straightforwardly in 
other Old English sources and only then read the Beowulf poet's 
sophisticated use of truth procedures in light of this preliminary 
work of reconstruction. 

But before getting even there, I first need to defamiliarize the 
theory of truth widely current in the cultural horizon most read- 
ers of this piece probably share in order to open a space for alter- 
native conceptions. For one cannot become aware of how truth 
is constructed via different strategies until one realizes that one’s 
own implicit theory of truth is neither natural, nor self-evident, 
but simply one among many. For this purpose, I will only briefly 
rehearse my arguments in the introduction, which have sought 
to play the same role with regard to the volume as a whole. 


27. Michael Lapidge, “Beowulf and Perception,’ Proceedings of the British Acad- 
emy 111 (2001): 61-97, at 88. 
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First, the usual methodological operation of focusing on 
the cultural, social, or political functions fulfilled by narratives 
of impossible events rather than on their truth status prevents 
us from understanding the variety of processes by which truth 
is judged, recognized, and legitimized as truth. Some of these 
processes (i.e., truth-making strategies) may appear wildly dis- 
sonant to the researchers working with pre-modern or non- 
Western sources overwhelmingly belonging to WEIRD (Western, 
Educated, Industrialized, Rich, and Democratic) societies.”* 

Even the theories of truth elaborated by present-day academ- 
ic philosophers are multifarious, though they can be roughly 
categorized in five families of theories: correspondence-based 
(i.e., truth is the correspondence between an utterance and a real 
fact in the world), pragmatist (i-e., truth is whatever is socially 
or psychologically useful to believe, a function of the “practices 
people engage in, and the commitments people make”), defla- 
tionary (i.e., only tautologies can be said to be true, that is, to as- 
sert that a statement is true is just to assert the statement itself), 
pluralist (“different statements can be all true without being true 
in the same way”), and coherence-based (i.e., the truth of an 
utterance derives from its coherence with the other utterances 
within a system of beliefs or representations).” 


28 For the landmark critique of the bias of most sociological research towards 
individuals from weE1RD societies who are the majority of its subjects, see Jo- 
seph Henrich, Steven J. Heine, and Ara Norenzayan, “The Weirdest People 
in the World?,” Behavioral and Brain Sciences 33, nos. 2-3 (2010): 61-83. 

29 Brief introductions in the following articles from the Stanford Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy: Marian David, “The Correspondence Theory of Truth,” in 
The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2016 Edition), ed. Edward N. 
Zalta, https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2016/entries/truth-correspon- 
dence; John Capps, “The Pragmatic Theory of Truth,’ in The Stanford Ency- 
clopedia of Philosophy (Summer 2019 Edition), ed. Edward N. Zalta, https:// 
plato.stanford.edu/archives/sum20o19/entries/truth-pragmatic; Nikolaj Jang 
Lee Linding Pedersen and Cory Wright, “Pluralist Theories of Truth,” in 
The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Winter 2018 Edition), ed. Ed- 
ward N. Zalta, https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/win2018/entries/truth- 
pluralist; Daniel Stoljar and Nic Damnjanovic, “The Deflationary Theory 
of Truth, in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2014 Edition), 
ed. Edward N. Zalta, https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2014/entries/ 
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The implicit theories of truth I discover at work in Old Eng- 
lish sources will be shown to be more in tune with pragmatist, 
pluralist, and coherence theories of truth than with the corre- 
spondence-based one which is the default for most highly edu- 
cated, present-day people. In these alternative theories of truth, 
which may well appear counterintuitive to habits of the mind 
that consider an utterance as either true or false and nothing 
in between, truth is not a relationship existing a priori between 
things in the world and things in the mind; rather, it is some- 
thing made true by its being embedded in a narrative and poetic 
tradition formally and stylistically, or an assessment reached 
post factum, a virtuality left in abeyance until a commitment is 
fulfilled or until a collective judgment is made. 

To see some of these truth-making strategies in action, I 
briefly rehearse here my argument in the introduction, where, 
together with Ralph O'Connor, I unpacked the two truth-mak- 
ing strategies at work in Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica that cause 
the author some uneasiness evident in his preface. On the one 
hand, what Bede sees as the superior truth of theology or the au- 
thority of written sources (in both cases, a truth only discernible 
to a minority of elite readers), and, on the other hand vera lex 
historiae, by which, as both Roger Ray and Walter Goffart point 
out, Bede did not mean any definitive and universal “law of his- 
tory” in an anachronistic Hegelian or even Rankean sense. He 
meant, instead, a grudging concession to the role of fama vul- 
gans (public opinion), however wrong, when writing a certain 
type of historical truth.*° These two strategies are auctoritas (i.e., 
spiritual or simply factual truth via Scripture or other trustwor- 
thy written sources such as canonical authors) and, in my for- 
mulation, traditio (i.e., community-dependent and socially use- 
ful truth expressed and transmitted via oral tradition). Clearly, 


truth-deflationary; and James Young, “The Coherence Theory of Truth,” in 
The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2018 Edition), ed. Edward N. 
Zalta, https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2018/entries/truth-coherence. 

30 Roger Ray, “Bede’s Vera Lex Historiae; Speculum 55, no. 1 (1980): 1-21, at 11. 
Walter Goffart, “Bede's uera lex historiae Explained? Anglo-Saxon England 
34 (2005): 111-16, at 114. 
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neither of them is based on a correspondence theory of truth 
but on different flavors of pragmatic truth, where the former is 
legitimized by divine or institutional authority, the latter by the 
judgment of a community as to the true narrative of events. 

Bede clearly prefers the former theory of truth and is only 
compelled to use traditio by the scarcity of written reports and 
primarily by his writing a history meant for a secular elite au- 
dience, rather than a hagiography or private letter aimed at a 
theologically trained audience, for which the version of events 
known to public opinion was what mattered. 

Yet if we focus on Bede, we run the risk of forgetting that he 
was by no means representative of the large majority of people 
living at all times in early medieval England, and indeed in oth- 
er places of the world. His intimate knowledge of Latin Classical 
and Christian authors and consequently of the theories of truth 
with which they operated had little in common not only with 
the way common folk understood truth, but also with the cer- 
tainly elite communities from which texts like Beowulf emerged, 
monastic though they may have been.” And as I have striven to 
show elsewhere, Bede and Beowulf do not belong to two sep- 
arate worlds. They were both part of “the living Anglo-Saxon 
world, dominated by talk and not texts, gossip not parchment.” 

And, as Alaric Hall reminds us, “[t]he way we write and think 
now is less radically different from people in highly oral medi- 


31 For the ground-breaking and compelling argument against usual assump- 
tions of how representative or well-known Augustinian psychology was for 
the vast majority of people in early medieval England or Europe, which en- 
tertained very different conceptualizations regarding the soul, mind, and 
body, see Leslie Lockett, Anglo-Saxon Psychologies in the Vernacular and 
Latin Traditions (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2011). For the clas- 
sical argument that Beowulf probably originated in an aristocratic monas- 
tic foundation (Eigenkirche), see Patrick Wormald, “Bede, Beowulf and the 
Conversion of the Anglo-Saxon Aristocracy, in The Times of Bede: Stud- 
ies in Early English Christian Society and its Historian, ed. Stephen Baxter 
(Cambridge: Wiley, 2006), 30-105. 

32 See the second chapter of Taranu, The Bard and the Rag-Picker, and Cath- 
erine Cubitt, “Folklore and Historiography: Oral Stories and the Writing 
of Anglo-Saxon History,’ in Narrative and History, ed. Balzaretti and Tyler, 
189-221, at 221. 
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eval societies than the prevailing discourse in medieval studies 
would suggest,” a discourse that tells us more about our own 
need to construe ourselves as moderns than about premodern 
or non-Western rationality.* Indeed, I completely agree with 
Hall’s point that the configurations of truth I discover in early 
medieval texts are not fundamentally different from those at 
work in our culture. I am not suggesting traditio is characteris- 
tic of “oral culture” and auctoritas of “literate culture” as if any 
meaningful distinction can be made between them — and Hall 
argues convincingly against the usefulness of these concepts. 
Yet there are significant differences between how truth is un- 
derstood and practiced, and my task here is to delineate these 
differences and provide a model that accounts for them. 

Indeed, not just the Historia Ecclesiastica, but Beowulf, too, 
uses both traditio and auctoritas. Indeed, the Historia Ecclesias- 
tica also employs other truth-making strategies, too. Once we 
can recognize their similar mechanics beneath the variety of 
genre, narrative, and poetic conventions they underlie, we can 
see one or both of these two truth-making strategies at work 
in any text or discourse. It is traditio, for instance, that enables 
one’s grandfather’s wartime stories or conspiracy theories circu- 
lating on social media, both of which adhere to particular tra- 
ditional patterns of narrative expectation to be regarded as true, 
and it is auctoritas that allows us to see the work of a present- 
day, professional historian writing on the same war as equally, 
though differently, true. 

While Beowulf predominantly relies on truth procedures 
other than auctoritas, the latter is indeed present in its inclu- 
sion of Christian narratives which many early scholars found 
so incongruous. The Grendelkin as descendants of Cain, the 
poetic commentary on the Danes’ slip into idolatry, the song of 


33 Alaric Hall, “The Orality of a Silent Age: The Place of Orality in Medieval 
Studies,’ in Methods and the Medievalist: Current Approaches in Medieval 
Studies, ed. Marko Lamberg, Jesse Keskiaho, Elina Rasainen, and Olga 
Timofeeva, with Leila Virtanen (Newcastle upon Tyne: Cambridge Schol- 
ars Publishing, 2008), 270-90, at 285. I am deeply grateful to Alaric for his 
thoughtful comments on this chapter. 
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creation in Heorot using recognizable Genesis tropes, the story 
of the Flood —all these are meant for an audience not just ac- 
quainted with Christian lore but also implicitly with the truth 
procedure on which it is based, namely auctoritas, the divine 
authority legitimizing Scriptural truth that the poem’s audience 
certainly recognized and abided by. But the suspicious readings 
of these passages as later “interpolations” — though wrong, as 
has been thoroughly demonstrated — attest to the tension ex- 
isting between not simply different story worlds but primarily 
between different truth-making strategies at work in these dif- 
ferent narrative traditions.* 

For it is traditio that is the main truth-making strategy in 
Beowulf, as it is in many cultures that are predominantly oral (as 
is the heroic society imagined in the poem) or in which oral- 
ity still informs the way people tell stories, relate to each other, 
or write verse, as was the case with many communities in early 
medieval England. The many instances of poetic composition in 
the poem give us valuable insight not just into oral poetic craft 
(at least at the time the poem was composed), but into the truth 
procedure underlying it, which is different from that underlying 
scriptural culture. And though we should beware of assuming 
these scenes are anything more than fictional representations 
of purely oral composition imagined by early medieval English 
poets composing in a textual mode of discourse constructing 
“a pastoral of pre-textuality,” there is much to be learned about 
this textually expressed but orally informed culture of which the 
latter were part.® 

Unlike with auctoritas, with traditio it is not the voice of “au- 
thors” (poets) that makes the story true but rather their ability to 
remember and expand on the tradition they not only bear with- 


34 ‘The best survey of the historiography on the poem’ essential unity remains 
Tom Shippey, “Structure and Unity,’ in A Beowulf Handbook, ed. Robert 
E. Bjork and John D. Niles (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1998), 
149-74. 

35 Roy M. Liuzza, “Beowulf: Monuments, Memory, History,’ in Readings in 
Medieval Texts, ed. David Johnson and Elaine Treharne (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), 91-108, at 105. 
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in themselves but in which they are also active participants. It is 
the process (of transmission and (re)production using culturally 
sanctioned forms), not the person that authorizes the story. This 
is not only a function of orality, but, as Carol Braun Pasternack 
has demonstrated, also of the orally informed textuality of Old 
English poetry, which “does not employ an idea of the author 
but rather an idea of tradition, and in which “the virtual ab- 
sence of poets’ names signifies the author’s insignificance.”** Yet 
this tradition is not envisioned as a reservoir of stories and lin- 
guistic patterns, but rather as something which exists as part of 
a process in which “inscribed verse lays itself open to recompo- 
sition by subsequent poets and [...] in certain respects, scribes 
and readers could function as poets themselves.”” 

I explore this collaborative nature of traditio at greater length 
below, indeed, its agonistic nature too, since narrators often 
contend with the tradition or with one another. For now, I only 
wish to point out the peculiarity of Old English verse, whose 
orally derived nature (open to recomposition and reworking by 
future scribes and readers) has been thoroughly explored and 
demonstrated.** For there is a very different truth-making strat- 
egy underlying what Thomas Bredehoft regards as the produc- 
tive, as opposed to the reproductive, ideology on which much 
of vernacular early medieval English textual culture is based 
(wherein an originary text is merely the raw material for subse- 
quent reworkings rather than an archetype of which all subse- 
quent reproductions aim to be faithful copies).*° While the con- 


36 Carol Braun Pasternack, “The Textuality of Old English Poetry,’ in The Post- 
modern Beowulf: A Critical Casebook, ed. Eileen A. Joy and Mary K. Ramsey 
(Morgantown: West Virginia University Press, 2006), 519-46, at 531. 

37 Pasternack, “Textuality,” 525. 

38 Ibid.; Katherine O’Brien O’Keeffe, Visible Song: Transitional Literacy in Old 
English Verse (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1990); Mark Amo- 
dio, Writing the Oral Tradition: Oral Poetics and Literate Culture in Medieval 
England (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2004); and Thomas 
A. Bredehoft, The Visible Text: Textual Production and Reproduction from 
Beowulf to Maus (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014). 

39 Bredehoft, The Visible Text, 29. 
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struction of truth in a reproductive logic of textuality is based 
on auctoritas, in a productive mindset, traditio reigns. 

Much of the power of traditio in legitimizing truth is based on 
the stability of its formal features and of the linguistic patterns it 
employs. We can see the power to claim truth that a living, oral- 
verse tradition can deploy in Scandinavia and Iceland, which 
had a living formalized oral verse tradition late into the Middle 
Ages, enacted by skaldic poets for whose politically powerful 
audiences they constructed “a flattering and definitive version of 
the life and works of the king or chieftain being praised, securely 
enmeshed in the strict and complex forms of dréttkveett which 
would ensure its enduring testimony.’*? Like so many times in 
the Old English poetic corpus, skaldic poets, too, refer to hear- 
say (or, what Bede called fama vulgans, the narrative of events 
as known to public opinion) as the main source for their poetic 
presentation of the praise-worthy deeds of their addressees via 
“T have heard” formulae (on frak, OE we gefrunon). Yet, as Ju- 
dith Jesch argues, skaldic verse does not merely “allude” to “oral 
discourse and oral tradition,’ but “is still very much a part of 
them”; for unlike the fictional early medieval English oral po- 
ets who “cannot assume the kind of stability in discourse and 
in the matter of discourse which the literate poet can,’ skaldic 
poets legitimate the truth of their narrative through the strict 
forms of dréttkveett, “designed precisely to ensure as much fixity 
in the text as possible in an oral culture, and which also ensured 
that the texts survived reasonably intact until they were written 
down? 

The faithfulness to the formal features of the tradition (i.e., 
epithets, oral formulae, verse patterns) and its productive logic, 
infinitely amenable to generating new truths are inseparable, 
for as Elizabeth Tonkin’s work on active epic traditions dem- 


40 Judith Jesch, “The ‘Meaning of the Narrative Moment’: Poets and History 
in the Late Viking Age,” in Narrative and History, ed. Balzaretti and Tyler, 
251-65, at 264. 

41 Ward Parks, “The Traditional Narrator and the ‘I Heard’ Formula in Old 
English Poetry,’ Anglo-Saxon England 16 (1987): 45-66, at 47 and 51, quoted 
in Jesch, “Meaning of the Narrative Moment,’ 259. 
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onstrates, tradition “offered a means of evoking genuine emo- 
tions,” though “it would use an existing rhetoric to reformulate 
[...] unique, subjective responses? With traditio, the teller 
“codes’ memories or reports of remembered events into ex- 
istent stereot[y]pic forms” though sometimes even members 
of WEIRD cultures feel that they can represent their experi- 
ence “more truthfully by working through a well-standardised 
genre — and one that in many ways seems formulaic, and inimi- 
cal to individual autobiography.’* Thus, when the participants 
in such traditio-based cultures “try to proffer this experience 
into words, they will turn to known formulations, modes and 
genres to do so. This may mean that deeply-felt experiences ap- 
pear cliché-ridden, but even the most ‘original’ experience has 
to be represented through accepted rules of language and narra- 
tive production.”* It is the “presence and recognition of familiar 
plot structures” that make stories “true” to the participants in a 
tradition, and it is the intertexts, the formal features of versifica- 
tion or formulae, that “label the text as part of the community’s 
traditions in that it expresses similar thoughts in similar lan- 
guage, and thereby sanction it as ‘true””* 

New truths (e.g., novel experiences, events, insights) have to 
be made understandable in the extant cultural horizon, hence 
they have to be formulated in extant poetic or narrative forms; 
rather than signifying stagnation, it is this insistence on faith- 
fulness to traditional forms that ensures that new truths are 
understandable within mental frameworks already in place. In 
Katherine O’Brien O’Keeffe’s formulation, it is because “formu- 
laic language appears in many places instead of being specific to 
one context” that “people hearing the echoes may bring to their 


42 Elizabeth Tonkin, Narrating Our Pasts: The Social Construction of Oral His- 
tory (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 60. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid., 87. 

45 Craig R. Davis, “Theories of History in Traditional Plots,” in Myth in Early 
Northwest Europe, ed. Stephen O. Glosecki (Tempe: Arizona Center for Me- 
dieval and Renaissance Studies, 2007), 31-45, at 34, and O’Brien O'Keeffe, 
Visible Song, 20-21. 
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experiences diverse intertexts,” so that “though the language 
announces the conservativeness of the text, it does not require 
the reader to conform to a certain interpretation” but rather 
through “its multiplicity of possible associations, [it] opens the 
text to varieties of interpretation.’** Underlying the “aesthet- 
ics of familiarity” that characterizes, as Elizabeth Tyler argues, 
much Old English verse, whereby the impression of its belong- 
ing to an atemporal tradition masks its ability to express sharp 
political and social commentary, traditio as truth-making strat- 
egy is based on a theory of truth that is coherence-based (i.e., 
truth as what is formally coherent with a corpus of knowledge). 

This understanding of truth pervades many of the scenes 
of poetic production and storytelling in Beowulf. Here is the 
poet at Heorot turning Beowulfs recent adventure (the defeat of 
Grendel) into song: 


At times the king’s thane, 

a man laden with heroic boasts, mindful of songs, 
he who very many of the old stories, 
remembered heaps, found new words 

bound in truth; the man began then 

Beowulf’s trial reciting cleverly 

and with skill telling a right tale 

weaving his words.*” 


This court poet’s authority (he is “the king’s retainer”) is estab- 
lished by his description as gilphleden (“full of grand stories”) 
and gidda gemyndig (mindful of songs/remembering songs) sig- 


46 O’Brien O'Keeffe, Visible Song, 20-21. 

47 Beowulf, ll. 867b-874a: “Hwilum cyninges begn | guma gilphleden gidda 
gemyndig | se de ealfela ealdgesegena | worn gemunde word ober fand | 
sode gebunden secg eft ongan | sid Beowulfes snyttrum styrian | ond on 
sped wrecan spel gerade, | wordum wrixlan.” All quotations from Beowulf 
are from Klaeber’s Beowulf and The Fight at Finnsburg, ed. Robert E. Bjork, 
Robert Dennis Fulk, Friedrich Klaeber, and John D. Niles (Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 2008). All translations are mine, unless stated other- 
wise. 
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nifying not just the quality of his memory also praised below 
(“he remembered much, many of the old stories” [se de ealfela 
ealdgesegena | worn gemunde)), but also his formal fidelity to the 
tradition. The other side of his skill lies in “finding other words,” 
or perhaps more idiomatically, “finding new words” (word ober 
fand). This is not a question of stylistic innovation but of ap- 
propriateness: the words need to be sode gebunden (bound in 
truth), which testifies to the song being true while primarily 
referring to the technical skill of proper alliteration so that the 
phrase could be better translated as “rightly strung together” The 
point is that formal appropriateness and moral truthfulness are 
equivalent here. There is no doubt about his poetic ability, which 
legitimates his ability to convey the truth. He “recites with skill” 
(snyttrum styrian) and “adeptly tells an apt tale” (on sped wrecan 
spel gerade) while “interweaving his words” (wordum wrixlan). 

Much has been made of the latter phrase, and after many 
decades Leyerle’s argument about poetic interlace still stands. 
Indeed, this is what the poet does here on a narrative level, in- 
terweaving Beowulf’s tale with Sigemund’s and indeed with the 
entire tradition to which the latter belongs, as well as on the 
verse level, where syntactic dislocation and interlace seems to 
have been a prized skill of poets composing Old English verse. 
The point is that this technical poetic skill ensures the truthful- 
ness of the new story. On the one hand, one has to keep in mind 
a tradition, which is both a canon of stories and themes and 
a style characterized by particular technique of composition. 
Words and verses have to alliterate properly, but more generally, 
they (as well as the narrative they build) have to be woven to- 
gether with skill. On the other hand, the tradition exists so that 
new events (such as Beowulf’s exploit) can become part of the 
community’s cultural memory and used in their turn. 

In light of the nature of traditio explained above, these two 
aspects are interconnected. The truth of the new narrative is 
guaranteed by its being interwoven with a canon of narratives 


48 John Leyerle, “The Interlace Structure of Beowulf? University of Toronto 
Quarterly 37, no. 1 (1967): 1-17. 
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about heroes like Heremod or Sigemund, which in its turn re- 
quires a strict adherence to the stylistic and technical specifici- 
ties of this poetic mode of narrative. Thus, the tale of Beowulf 
is accepted as true because it is so skillfully told that it comes to 
resemble the stories about events that had happened many gen- 
erations before him and that make up the tradition. In a sense, 
the narrative about current events has to be transported into 
the story-world of Sigemund or at least made formally homoge- 
neous with the latter for it to become true.” 

The epithet gilphladen may signify the “lofty speech” char- 
acteristic of gilp (often translated as “heroic boast”), though its 
usual association with heroic action may appear slightly incon- 
gruent when attributed to a poet. Yet, as Nolan and Bloomfield 
argue, the epithet points to the task of “the official story-teller” 
of “determin|ing] that the hero's gilp has been properly fulfilled 
and that his performance does indeed fit an a priori pattern of 
heroism,’ and of “maintain[ing] the long tradition [...] and re- 
iterating anew the moral values which distinguish every hero 
from his fellows.”°° 

Another passage of oral composition that also evinces this 
truth-making strategy comes later in the poem, when Beowulf 
provides a lengthy account of his adventures to Hygelac, from 
which he omits many action-oriented details but in which he 
dedicates a full sixteen lines (2101-2117a) to describe and assess 
the verse-making going on at the feast in honor of his defeating 
Grendel. Interestingly, it is the same event that occasions these 
two meditations on poetic craft and its ability to encapsulate and 
convey truth: the previous one by the Beowulf poet, this one by 
Beowulf himself. These are rare occasions throughout the Old 
English poetic corpus where anything resembling a theory of 
truth, story-telling, and poetic composition, implicit through- 
out the corpus, is put into quasi-explicit terms. 


49 Catalin Taranu, “Who Was the Original Dragon-slayer of the Nibelung 
Cycle?,” Viator 46, no. 2 (2015): 23-40. 

50 Barbara Nolan and Morton Bloomfield, “Beotword, gilpcwidas, and the gil- 
phleedan scop of Beowulf} Journal of English and Germanic Philology 79, no. 
4 (1980): 499-516, at 510. 
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What are the conditions of an authoritative narrator of the 
past and implicitly, of a truthful account in the protagonist’s 
view? The old Scylding making verse, whether Hrothgar or not, 
had “heard tell of many things, from long ago narrated,’ or pos- 
sibly it was he who “told of far-off times” (felafricgende feorran 
rehte, |. 2106). In either case, we encounter again the need for a 
tradition whose meeting point with the present revival of the 
past is the poet’s live verse-making. This characterization is re- 
inforced further below when it is unequivocally the king himself 
who remembers much (worn gemunde, |. 2114b), and can thus 
tell many tales: “at times, he would make song true and sorrow- 
ful, at other times strange tales rightly recounted” (hwilum gyd 
awrec | sod ond sarlic hwilum syllic spell | rehte cefter rihte, Il. 
2108b-2110a). 

There are two types of composition discussed here: a song 
“true and tragic,” or “true and sorrowful” (sod ond sarlic), and 
“strange tales” (syllic spell), which are “recounted rightly” (rehte 
efter rihte). The former seem to describe quasi-historical or 
heroic-themed poems, such as the Finnsburg narrative whose 
popularity is indicated by its presence inside the poem as well 
independently of Beowulf, while the latter might be something 
more akin to a “Wonders-of-the-East”-type of tale, telling of 
strange far-away lands or perhaps more fantastical tales of su- 
pernatural beings. In either case, much is made of their truth. 
In the former case, the tragic theme and mood of the poem is 
coupled with its truth, and in the latter we encounter again the 
insistence on correctness of form, which ensures their truth.* 
The strangeness of the tales does not lead them to be considered 
any less true than the songs from the former category. Rather, 
it is the rightness of the telling that makes them true or not. We 
can envisage strange stories not being narrated correctly from 
a formal point of view, in terms of poetic craft or what Craig 
Davis calls culturally determined “patterns of narrative even- 


51 Foran insightful comment on rihte as it appears here and in Hrothgar “read- 
ing” the magic sword hilt, see Seth Lerer, “Hrothgar’s Hilt and the Reader in 
Beowulf? in The Postmodern Beowulf, ed. Joy and Ramsey, 587-628. 
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tuality,” and thus rejected by the audience, which Davis argues 
happened with Beowulf itself.» 

It is true that the songs from the former category do not 
seem to need an authorizing strategy. They are already “true 
and sad,” yet the poet does dwell on the truth strategies involved 
in embedding Beowulf’s recent exploits into the tradition that 
includes Sigemund and Heremod. It is not that the mood and 
theme (sarlic) guarantees their truth but that the mood and 
theme involve their being composed in a certain mode which 
guarantees their truth. Thus, sarlic is shorthand for the correct 
poetic technique, which is correct because it evokes the sorrow 
(sar) that is one of the emotion schemas characteristic of such 
songs, as I argued elsewhere.* This sorrow describes the emo- 
tional schema embedded in a certain genre of verse which thus 
constitutes its truth; although the range of emotional nuance 
and their textual expressions subsumed under the rather vague 
sar varied greatly from nostalgia through anxiety to sheer grief. 
This understanding is corroborated by the poet of another “sor- 
rowful song,” the Exeter Book elegy The Seafarer, whose claim 
that he is “telling a true story” (sodgiedd wrecan) — even though 
the story of course does not correspond to any factual reality, 
and is in any case, “less a story than a song built around an ex- 
tended metaphor” — can be understood in light of its belonging 
to a tradition which validates its moral and existential content, 
which makes it, in Geoffrey Koziol’s formulation, “a fragmen- 
tary utterance that speaks to the truth of the world? 

These passages not only show us how the textual community 
from which Beowulf emerged imagined a poet of the preliter- 
ate world within the poem to have composed, but also how this 
community may have envisaged Beowulf itself as a composition 
aiming to be read as belonging to the tradition into which the 
Heorot poet inserted Beowulf’s recent exploits. If Beowulf was 
indeed a new hero, invented or magnified by the poet to the sta- 


52 Davis, “Theories of History in Traditional Plots” 31-45, at 32. 
53 See Taranu, The Bard and the Rag-Picker, chapter 2. 
54 Koziol, “Truth, 85. 
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tus of protagonist with no pre-existing stories such as the ones 
Ingeld or Sigemund had, as Larry Benson and Roberta Frank 
have argued, then passages such as these may be read as this 
new narrative being anchored into this Germanic story-world 
as a claim to its truthfulness.® The Heorot poet’s skill in making 
Beowulf’s story true for his audience may echo the Beowulf po- 
et’s desire for his own larger story about Beowulf to be perceived 
as “bound in truth” 

But what happens when two or more narratives purporting 
to be true come to clash? And how does the collaborative and 
sometimes adversarial nature of producing truth work in the 
world of early medieval England? As we shall see, traditio and 
auctoritas only partly cover the complexities of truth in Beowulf. 
As at least some early medieval people recognized, truth gets 
trickier still. I now move to other regions of the Old English 
spectrum of discourses. In the wisdom poem Cotton Maxims 
II, among other pithy utterances about appropriate or typical 
states of facts in the world (e.g., “a king shall rule his kingdom,” 
“a dragon shall lie on his hoard”), we find the statement “truth 
is the trickiest” (sod bid swicolost, 1. 10). In some editions and 
translations, this is emended to “clearest” (switolost), although 
the manuscript itself (BL Cotton Tiberius B.i, fol. 115r) clearly 
displays a “c,” not a “t°*> Underlying this emendation might be a 
need felt by modern editors to correct the original so that it cor- 
responds to the more expected dignified rhetoric of a wisdom 
poem — a certain clarity as to what exactly truth is and how one 
can find it. This is what, after all, one expects to find in a wisdom 


55 Scheil, “The Historiographic Dimensions of Beowulf; 287; Roberta Frank, 
“Germanic Legend in Old English Literature,” in The Cambridge Compan- 
ion to Old English Literature, ed. Malcolm Godden and Michael Lapidge 
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tive: Theory and Practice, ed. Morton W. Bloomfield, Harvard English Stud- 
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56 The Exeter Anthology of Old English Poetry: An Edition of Exeter Dean and 
Chapter Ms 3501, ed. Bernard J. Muir, 2 vols. (Exeter: University of Exeter 
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poem: wisdom, not further confusion. Or at least this is the ex- 
pectation set by a post-Enlightenment theory of truth. 
However, as Craig Williamson deftly demonstrates, in the 
context of Maxims II, this statement makes perfect sense.” 
This wisdom poem, as many other riddles and proverbs in the 
vernacular tradition of early medieval England (and indeed in 
many oral, trust-based, Gemeinschaft-type societies across the 
world and through time), is not meant to provide an uncom- 
plicated image of “reality as the early medieval English saw it.”* 
Take the first line of the poem: the apparently banal “Cyning 
sceal rice healdan.” Greenfield and Evert list the following pos- 
sible translations, including the implications of each of them: 
“a king ought to rule/preserve a kingdom” (i.e., a king ought 
to rule it rather than abuse or neglect it) or “a king shall rule a 
kingdom” (i.e., it is in the nature of a king to rule a kingdom) or 
“a king must rule a kingdom” (i-e., each kingdom must be ruled 
by some king rather than by an upstart or an usurper).°» Each 
of the maxims could be thus exploded into a variety of differ- 
ent meanings that are mutually contradictory when considered 
at once. This shows that the poem is not simply meant to be 
a static reservoir of wisdom and that in it the maxims are not 
simply quilted together but placed “against one another — col- 
luding, colliding” in a pattern that, as Williamson shows, “raises 


57 Craig Williamson, Beowulf and Other Old English Poems (Philadelphia: 
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58 For the origin of the concepts of Gemeinschaft (“community” based on per- 
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munity and Association, trans. Charles P. Loomis (London: Routledge and 
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the question of perception” and “defamiliarizes and deepens 
reality.’ 

At any rate, any culture's corpus of proverbs and maxims, de- 
spite (once again) modern expectations, is not meant to provide 
so much a coherent canon of axioms on the way the world works 
and on rules of proper behavior — a vernacular Physics and Eth- 
ics —as a toolkit of culturally validated truths fitting for differ- 
ent occasions from which members of said culture can pick and 
choose depending on the message they want to convey and on 
the social context in which they do so. The truth espoused by 
such maxims is not unitary and non-contradictory but rather a 
testament to an underlying belief that reality is not so much an 
external entity separate from its observer, as “a mosaic of man’s 
perception” that can be apprehended only when the audience 
of a riddle or of such a riddling weave of proverbs restructures 
their perceptual categories when confronted with a constella- 
tion of possible objects to be perceived.” In the case of the king 
proverb, “beneath the apparently straightforward gnomic half- 
lines, the poem points to a variety of possible kingly behaviours” 
so that “what is slides into what should or might be [and] the 
possibility of ‘might not always lurks beneath the surface [so 
that] the ideal is haunted by the shadow of real-world kingly 
faults and failures.” 

Still, I suggest that even Shippey’s and Williamson’s pro- 
foundly perceptive comments cast the underlying theory of 
truth in modern correspondence-truth terms: it is not “reality” 
that the maxims and riddles are aimed at conveying, but truth. 
We cannot assume that the people involved in the production 
and consumption of these discourses found the source of truth 
in any modern notion of realism. In other words, that they had 
a conception of reality as separable from the thinking subject. In 
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the statement “truth is the trickiest,” the very action of uttering 
the truth is called into question and, in the genres of riddle and 
riddling maxims, but on a grander level in Beowulf, as we shall 
see, is reconceptualized as a participative experience by an audi- 
ence tasked with recasting the shards of language into a truth 
that is culturally and also personally relevant. 

This activity of co-generating truth is often profoundly social 
and communal in the Old English corpus, as we can see in two 
poems in the Exeter Book that provide us with a glimpse into 
one possible social context in which such riddling-proverbial 
truths were exchanged and generated together by a community 
of speakers. Vainglory (15-18a) presents a scene in which war- 
riors “sit at feast, pronouncing true sayings, exchanging words, 
seeking to find out which battlefield might still dwell among 
men within the hall” (sittab cet symble, sodgied wrecad | wordum 
wrixlad, witan fundiap | hwylc escstede inne in recede | mid 
werum wunige). As Emily Thornbury argues, “the verb wrixlan 
‘to interchange’ and the creation of gied — here sodgied, doubly 
true sayings — links this passage with the challenge of Maxims 
I (a-4a)’:4 


Question me with wise words. Do not keep your mind con- 
cealed, leaving hidden that which you know most deeply. I 
will not tell you my secrets if you hide from me your mind’s 
power and the intentions of your heart. Wise men ought to 
exchange sayings. 


But rather than simply dialogue, Vainglory depicts a “many- 
sided conversation focused on shared memories,” while “the 
generic scope of gied allows for the possibility that some of 


63 As quoted, punctuated, translated, and interpreted in Emily Thornbury, Be- 
coming a Poet in Anglo-Saxon England (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2016), 101. 
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hylest ond pine heortan gepohtas. Gleawe men sceolon gieddum wrixlan” 
Thornbury’s translation. 
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these speeches took the form of poems,’ which did not exclude 
“a competitive edge — later in the poem, arrogant words lead 
to bloodshed,” though at this point “the exchange of words is 
chiefly a medium of social solidarity’ These passages imply a 
society where conversation and disputation are taken seriously, 
whether via the ritualized exchange of wisdom in the Exeter 
Maxims or the emphasis on sod in the warriors’ debate in Vain- 
glory.°° 

We can see the competitive, agonistic side of this truth-mak- 
ing strategy in another Old English source often characterized 
as a “wisdom poem, the second of the dialogues of Solomon 
and Saturn, found in Mss Corpus Christi College Cambridge 
422 and 41, which are some of the most complex Old English 
texts to survive.” Here, Saturn is a “wandering scholar” who 
seeks out Solomon to be taught wisdom and for “a contest of 
wits”: in Solomon and Saturn I, he wishes to understand the 
truth about the Pater Noster, while in Solomon and Saturn II the 
two are presented as “sages engaging in a contest of wisdom,” 
wherein they “test one another by asking riddles with myste- 
rious, legendary answers—a four-headed lamenting bird, a 
Beowulf-like hero — or simple, quotidian solutions, like a book 
or deep water.” This is a prime example of truth-finding via 
dispute, and this social function of the truth procedure is pres- 
ent throughout the poems, especially in the latter, which shows 
“knowledge [...] gained and displayed” in the “agonistic verbal 
performance characteristic of oral cultures”: 
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Lo! I have learned through disputation in days of old | mind- 
sharp men, counselors of the world | working about their 
wisdom.” 


and 


[...] the Philistine wise men, when we sat at disputation | 
spreading out books and laying them on our laps | mingling 
sayings.” 


But despite the appearances, these are not judicial proceed- 
ings but congenial disputations generating truth by exchang- 
ing items of wisdom but also allowing them to contend with 
each other. As in Maxims I, where wise men should gieddum 
wrixlan (which in this context can be translated as “exchange 
sayings,’ though in a more Beowulfian context “interweaving 
songs” would be more appropriate), this interweaving of truths 
is at once agonistic and collaborative, pointing to the tension 
between these separate individual truths which generate truth 
when allowed to compete. The ultimate judgment often belongs 
to the audience. More importantly, this competitive collabora- 
tion is not seen as a zero-sum game, for even the defeated par- 
ties come out of it with a renewed sense of truth: 


Then that wise man, the son of David, had overcome | and 
rebuked the earl of Chaldea. | Still he was joyful, he who had 
come | on that journey, traveling from afar: | never before 
had his soul laughed out.” 


War: Language and Violence in Old English Poetry (Ann Arbor: The Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1989), 36. 
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What is remarkable about these passages is the co-existence 
of both an agonistic and a socially cohesive function to such 
exchanges, whose purpose is finding, observing, or arriving at 
truth. The strategy of truth-making at work in such contexts can 
be thus conceptualized as both a battle between opposing nar- 
ratives and a communal exercise out of which truth can emerge, 
without the competitive side drowning out its collaborative ba- 
sis; truth seen as a relational, intersubjective practice rather than 
a quality already dwelling in conceptual objects of perception. I 
suggest there is an overarching truth-making strategy at work 
in these texts, which I label collaboratio — an essentially constel- 
lative truth procedure, the result of a collective judgment of a 
community which can be either in-dwelling in the text or can be 
identified with the audience of a text. This type of truth can co- 
agulate into a definitive sentence on a state of facts presented as 
such in the text after a community's deliberation (as in Solomon 
and Saturn II) can be presented in a process-oriented fashion 
(as in the passage of collegial competition in Maxims I), or fi- 
nally, it can be opened up towards the audience for a final extra- 
textual assessment, as I will argue with relation to Beowulf. In 
the latter embodiment of this truth strategy especially, truth can 
remain pluralistic, indeterminate, in abeyance, in which case 
the audience is expected to piece together the truth of the matter 
depending on their personal experience and immediate needs. 
These characteristics define collaboratio as essentially con- 
stellative, which is consonant with Renee Trilling’s argument 
that much of Old English poetry represents history in a constel- 
lative mode as distinct from the teleological ideology underly- 
ing salvation history. Trilling uses Walter Benjamin's notion of 
the constellation to great effect in accounting for the peculiar 
nature of the vernacular theory of history present in the Old 
English poetic corpus: “a constellation takes shape from the 
relative position of the stars that form it, and is thus a function 
of the position of the stargazer, who sees a pattern and names it, 
thus giving it meaning, which the stars in themselves do not of 
course have,’ which is a very apt figure for grasping the way in 
which “concepts [...] appear to the critic in such a way that their 
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relative arrangement is suddenly perceived as meaningful and 
becomes an image, or idea.”? 

This understanding of constellative arrangements of con- 
cepts and narrative elements whose meaning is left open to the 
audience builds on the insights of scholars like Carol Braun Pas- 
ternack and Katherine O’Brien O’Keeffe, who argue that Old 
English poetry is a collaborative phenomenon, and that scribes 
and readers play an active and creative role in textual produc- 
tion, which throws into question the issue of “authorial inten- 
tion” and thereby our “accustomed goals of interpretation.” In 
light of these practices of textuality, composition, and reading, 
collaboratio is merely a scholarly label describing a way of gen- 
erating truth that must have appeared as natural to at least some 
audiences of Old English verse. 

In other words, at least some communities of readers and lis- 
teners of texts like Beowulf would have been expected and felt 
invited to deliberate, judge, and apply their own wits and expe- 
riences and thus find their truth in what modern readers have 
often regarded as a fundamentally inconclusive string of narra- 
tive moments and cryptic statements. As Elizabeth Tyler insists, 
medieval texts, as products of a world in which orality remained 
primary, are completed by a web of social and textual relations 
which call into question modern expectations that coherence 
relies on a single author's vision, or that closure must be woven 
into the text rather than, for example, supplied by a shared un- 
derstanding of the progress of time within salvation history, or 
by the social ritual in which a text played a part, or by the place 
of a poem within poetic tradition.” 
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In this light, apparently confusing passages such as the 
Unferth-Beowulf battle of narratives or the meta-narrative 
juxtaposition of the first roughly 2000 lines of the poem with 
Beowulf recounting his own adventures appear strikingly dif- 
ferent. These scenes have received the attention of generations 
of scholars, so I will neither recount them at length nor attempt 
to rehearse all the arguments that have been made about them. 
I am strictly focusing on the truth-making strategies that come 
to light in these clashes of diverging narratives. 

Shortly after Beowulf arrives at the Danish court and meets 
Hrothgar, he is challenged abruptly by Unferth the pyle (vari- 
ously translated as anything from “jester” to “court spokesman’), 
concerning a swimming match between Beowulf and his friend 
Breca. In Unferth’s account of the events (Il. 506-28), Breca won 
the contest because, after a week in the water, he was washed up 
among the Heatho-Rzemas, from where he made it back home, 
thus apparently obtaining victory. In his reply (Il. 530-606), Be- 
owulf gives us a different version of the events: after five days’ 
swimming together, he and Breca did indeed become separated, 
after which Beowulf was busy killing sea monsters before being 
washed up in Lapland.” 

A common interpretation of the episode is to take Beowulf’s 
story at face value, including his implicit devaluation of Un- 
ferth’s story by his assessment of the latter as drunk or sinister 
hints at his being a murderer of his kin. Unferth is often made 
out to bea malignant opponent of the protagonist, jealous of the 
latter’s heroic virtue.”” Yet, as Michael Lapidge remarks, “neither 
of these accounts is wholly true or demonstrably false: they sim- 
ply report the incidents from differing perspectives” and while 
“jt is usually assumed that Beowulf ‘won’ the contest because 
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he presented a truer account of the events” or demonstrated 
finer rhetorical skills, “there is nothing in the text to support 
this assumption.” 

Indeed, as Scott Gwara has demonstrated, there is much in 
the text to support a very different attitude towards the protag- 
onist, detectable in what he calls “subaltern” characters in the 
poem, such as Unferth, Wulfgar, the guard on the beach, voicing 
doubts about the consequences of Beowulf’s cavalier heroism.” 
Gwara makes a powerful argument that there is an essential am- 
bivalence built in the poem about the heroic ethic that is usually 
assumed to lie at its heart, embodied in the figure of the wrecca, 
a foreign or exiled warrior of superior strength and courage but 
also overconfident and reckless. Beowulf is implicitly character- 
ized as one of them, being placed in a gallery of figures both 
heroic and sinister alongside Sigemund and Heremod. Read- 
ing the poem with eyes unclouded by a hypermasculine ideal 
of heroism that is more Victorian than medieval, it is clear that 
people in “subaltern” positions in the heroic society at whose 
apex are both generous kings and arrogant wreccan express seri- 
ous anxieties about Beowulf, who appears to be more the latter 
than the former. 

Read in this light, then, Unferth is not the heel to Beowulf’s 
babyface but a voice of reason at Heorot, expressing doubts that 
both some of Hrothgar’s retainers and some of the poem's audi- 
ence members may initially have had towards this newly arrived 
wrecca, who by all signs may be no more than an individualistic 
seeker of glory at all costs, potentially at the expense of the lives 
of men under his command. As Gwara argues, Unferth’s accusa- 
tion against Beowulf has seemed “mean-spirited’ to many, but 
it highlights a common anxiety of the warband,” and indeed 
he “expresses a majority opinion — not the view of cowards or 
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rogues but of Hrodgar’s fighting men — that engaging Grendel 
is foolhardy.’*° 

While Beowulf mocks Unferth as “drunk with beer” (beore 
druncen, |. 531a), the text makes it clear that Unferth is a high- 
ly respected member of Hrothgar’s household. He is not just 
a foolish drunkard but an esteemed Dane sitting at the feet of 
Hrothgar (1. 500), whose “spirit everyone trusted” (Il. 1165b- 
68a), who was known to have great courage, (1. 1465), and even 
Beowulf concedes that his “wit is clever” (1. 589b). Michael J. 
Enright has challenged views of a negative Unferth by arguing 
that the pyle holds an important warband position as the king’s 
official spokesman." It is not clear that Beowulf’s attempts at 
discrediting Unferth are as well-received by either the intra- or 
extra-textual audiences as usually thought, including his accu- 
sation of kin-slaying (Il. 587-89) as deserving of “punishment in 
hell” or “in the hall,” according to Mitchell and Robinson's more 
probable reading. The fact that he has yet to face any punish- 
ment may point to the fact that at least Hrothgar does not think 
Unferth deserves any such thing. 

Beowulf’s next accusation is purely counterfactual and, rath- 
er than involving Unferth’s worth, could be read as more of a 
faux pas, the newcomer casting aspersion on the entire court, 
if not on all the Danes: Grendel could not have wreaked such 
havoc had Unferth’s heart been more battle-fierce, indeed the 
monster found that the “Victory-Shieldings” did not give him 
any trouble at all (Il. 591-97). The use of Sige-Scyldinga in this 
particularly un-victorious context may have come across as an 
irony. As Gwara notes, neither the Danes nor any other audi- 
ence of the poem may have been too impressed with Beowulf’s 
boastful and rather arrogant attitude, at least at this point in the 
poem. 

Throughout his flyting with Unferth, Beowulf seems preoc- 
cupied with being perceived as telling the truth. He repeatedly 
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declares, “I tell the truth” (sod ic talige, 1. 532b), and “I say to you 
truly” (secge ic be to sode, |. 590), which may be interpreted as no 
more than rhetorical markers or speech tics. On the other hand, 
this repeated reference to truth can be read as a more substantial 
proof of either the protagonist’s trustworthiness, or, on the con- 
trary, as testifying to an anxiety over that which his story might 
be lacking most: truth. Both readings are possible, but my point 
is that Beowulf’s truth was not necessarily the truth for all audi- 
ences of the poem, some of whom may have been much more 
sympathetic to Unferth’s truth. The intra-textual subalterns’ 
anxieties about his motivations and “the potential for immod- 
eration that he seems to express” may have been echoed by at 
least some of the audience’s members, even while for others the 
protagonist may have been “an enigmatic figure whose incom- 
mensurate power they admire and fear.’ It is not improbable, 
then, that some people reading or listening to the episode would 
have had misgivings about Beowulf’s claim to truth, without 
necessarily taking Unferth’s at face value. For them, truth was 
thus left in abeyance, or both narratives may have been seen as 
potentially true in different contexts. 

Beowulf’s pre-emptive truth-claims are different from most 
other instances of sod or sode in the poem (Il. 524, 533, 590, 700). 
They refer neither to a boast or promise that can be fulfilled with 
deeds nor to an eternal truth such as “that mighty God has al- 
ways ruled humankind” (sod is gecyped | beet mihtig god manna 
cynnes | weold wideferhd, ll. 7o0ob-702a). So, his pronounce- 
ments of speaking truth, while not necessarily coming across 
as dubious, call into question the very issue of the truth of these 
clashing accounts. At the end of the episode, the truth of the 
matter is left suspended, unresolved, for the audiences (both the 
Danes in the poem and the early medieval English hearing or 
reading it) to ruminate on and judge for themselves or collec- 
tively as in the more collegial and wisdom-seeking flytings in 
Maxims I or Solomon and Saturn. 
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The peculiar semantic valences of sod, based on interperson- 
al trust and moral worthiness rather than on correspondence 
to an abstract “reality,” evinced by Koziol and mentioned at the 
start of this essay parallel many of the aspects of the procedures 
of generating truth discussed so far—their social dimension, 
their collaborative and agonistic logic, in which the audience 
and the tradition-bearer are involved in the production of truth 
and meaning. 

In his study of the “subjunctive mood” type of truth encoun- 
tered in myth and story-telling, John Niles poignantly corrobo- 
rates Koziol’s argument through an account of early medieval 
English judicial proceedings in which “what mattered was not 
exactly the answer to the question ‘What happened?) for the 
people of that time did not necessarily assume the possibility of 
direct access to the truth,” but those that were rather determined 
by the implicit question “Which of the two parties has the power 
of speaking a ‘true’ story?”® The procedure of arriving at the 
truth of a case was not forensic and evidence-based but entire- 
ly socially-determined, a matter of “trustworthiness and [...] 
powerful connections”; the defendant was legally “oath-worthy” 
(apwurpe) if recognized as someone for which “enough people 
of high rank were willing to offer [...] mundbyrd ‘personal pro- 
tection; thereby serving as sureties for his word.”** 

The judicial clash of narratives was thus decided in the favor 
of the one with a higher degree of “oath-worthiness,’ measured 
by the number or rank of such “sureties,” which were not ex- 
actly witnesses in the sense of being able to corroborate the nar- 
rative put forth by one side as much as attesting to the social 
standing of the narrator. Far from being relegated to the realm 
of storytelling, this pragmatic conception of truth as whatever 
produces social cohesion and as the judgment of a community 
held wide cultural currency in early medieval England. As Eliza- 
beth Tonkin notes, not all legal systems “are geared to finding 
‘the truth, or to making ‘an impartial’ decision,” but rather to 
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generating “social solutions to perceived social breakdowns, 
and support therefore the litigant who has mobilised the stron- 
gest support, which may be an equally rational (and honourably 
considered) decision.”® 

With this understanding, scholars may surmise what many 
early medieval audiences of Beowulf would have thought when 
hearing both the flyting and the protagonist’s protestations of 
sod. Since Beowulf’s dispute with Unferth was not a judicial 
proceeding but a contest of truths, there was no need for Hroth- 
gar, or the poet, to intervene or pronounce a final judgment. 
Preserving the social cohesion of the Danes was the foremost 
duty, and when expedient, this need requires a collaborative and 
pluralistic theory of truth, whereby truth is left in abeyance or 
the possibility of more than one truth is entertained. Read in the 
light of the workings of collaboratio, such clashes of perspectives 
or narratives appear as not simply verbal contests with one clear 
victor, for they still generate truth according to the same con- 
stellative strategy as the more congenial exercises of collabora- 
tion analyzed above. Rather, I would characterize them as points 
of inflection for truth procedures, where the issues of truth and 
of how it generated, authorized, and assessed are brought to the 
fore to an extent not encountered in other early medieval texts. 

This willingness to allow divergent narratives to exist, the is- 
sue of their ultimate truth being left unresolved, can be seen 
also on an even grander scale in the scene of Beowulf’s home- 
coming, in which he provides a “critical retelling of the poem 
to this point, the hero becom|[ing] his own poet,’ as Seth Lerer 
remarks.** The episode has received close scrutiny from, among 
others, Lerer and Michael Lapidge, whose astute investigations 
provide a range of dazzling insights into the poem’s highly so- 
phisticated, even experimental, play with narrative authority 
and interpretative possibilities.” 


85 ‘Tonkin, Narrating Our Pasts, 114. 

86 Seth Lerer, “Hrothgar’s Hilt and the Reader in Beowulf? in The Postmodern 
Beowulf, ed. Joy and Ramsey, 587-628, at 589. 

87 Lerer, “Hrothgar’s Hilt,’ and Lapidge, “Beowulf and Perception.” 
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Lapidge explains the striking discrepancies between Be- 
owulf’s retelling of his adventures to Hygelac (2000-2151) and 
the roughly 1700 lines of the poem preceding it as a point at 
which “the poet clearly expected the audience retroactively to 
compare” his own account with the protagonist’s perception of 
events.** Meanwhile, Lapidge explains the tension between these 
different narratives of the same events as “a humorous critique 
of tale-telling, and another reassessment of the nature of narra- 
tive authority.’ Both scholars poignantly bring home the point 
that this tension between the accounts is absolutely intentional 
and allows us a glimpse into a very different way of conceiv- 
ing perception (Lapidge) and constructing narrative (Lerer). 
However, at the same time, this is another point of inflection 
for truth procedures, one in which collaboratio is opened up to 
an even more radical extent toward the audience with Beowulf’s 
insistence on declaring that he speaks the truth in the Unferth 
episode, echoed here in the way he is “carefully manipulat- 
ing” his re-creation of his own past in his account to Hygelac 
through “his emphases on the precision of detail and the cor- 
rectness of his own and of the scop’s earlier performances,’ dis- 
cussed with traditio.°° This savvy manufacturing of consensus 
around his narrative, this seduction towards his own truth, may 
have worked in this episode (more than in the Unferth flyting at 
least) in establishing “the audience's trust in Beowulf’s narrative 
authority” through both “his imposing bearing” and “from the 
pervasive associations between the hero and the scop?” 

Yet, as in the case of the Unferth episode, it is not clear that 
all members of all audiences of Beowulf would have seen Be- 
owulf’s account as true. Indeed, the poet's juxtaposing it with 
his own points to the problematic nature of assessing the truth. 
In both of these cases, the lack of commentary on the poet’s part 
may well confuse any audience, modern or medieval. What are 


88 Lapidge, “Beowulf and Perception,’ 70. 
89 Lerer, “Hrothgar’s Hilt? 608. 

go Ibid., 617. 
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we to make of these accounts? Which one are we to believe? 
The lack of overt, explicit commentary does not exclude more 
subtle cues, though, which different audience members can 
piece together in different ways. Lapidge sees this feature of the 
poem as intentional, and indeed “unprecedented”: his argument 
is that “the Beowulf-poet’s mental orientation was philosophi- 
cal and epistemological? which explains the poem’s “eccentric” 
narrative structure.” At moments of repetition such as these 
two (although they are not the only ones — indeed, the battle 
with Grendel is retold three times), the poet fully “intended the 
audience of the poem to reflect, retroactively, on the narrated 
events and their relationships, during the course of the telling.” 
In these inflection points, the audience is fully brought into the 
truth-making strategy of collaboratio, though this also happens 
to a lesser or greater extent in wisdom poems such as the ones 
explored above, indeed the entire tradition of Old English rid- 
dling verse and gnomic discourse prepared Beowulf for this un- 
precedented flyting of the poem with its audience, understood 
as both collegial weaving together and clash of narrative with 
traditional and personal truths. 

It is not that these people belonging to an otherwise highly 
traditional society were ambivalent about truth like some post- 
modernists avant la lettre, or, rather, like the vulgarized under- 
standing of the latter. My point is that these texts show us that 
they understood very well that truth claims are often adversa- 
tive — one person’s truth is another one’s lie— but that for so- 
ciety to work, the final judgment must often be open-ended, 
the truth always awaiting an audience to piece it together via 
exchanges of wisdom, stories, and perspectives veering more to- 
wards the agonistic or the collaborative but at no point turning 
into either a zero-sum game or, at the other end of the spectrum, 
a choir singing in unison. Hence Beowulf vs. Unferth is not a 
trial, but a momentary clash of narratives, whose ultimate truth 
the Danes in the poem or the early medieval English audience 


92 Lapidge, “Beowulf and Perception,’ 88. 
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outside it have to establish for themselves. The poem is interest- 
ed not in establishing but in allowing the procedures of generat- 
ing truth to unfold, intermingle, contend with each other, and 
sometimes fail. In the Unferth-Beowulf flyting and Beowulf’s 
account of his adventures, we see collaboratio and that socially 
embedded notion of sod turn competitive and shrill, while also 
being opened up to the audience. In the scenes of verse compo- 
sition, we see traditio at work restating old truths and producing 
new truths out of recent events, and through its uses we can 
glimpse at what the Beowulf poet is trying to achieve in telling 
these sad and strange tales. 

In Koziol’s assessment, in a cultural horizon such as that of 
early medieval England, dominated by such vernacular theo- 
ries of truth, a tradition, both as a story-world and as a set of 
formal requirements, can be the bearer of truth via traditio as 
truth procedure. This is not because the events it conveys are 
factual, since in it “there might be good stories and bad stories, 
useful stories and not-so-useful ones, stories that conformed 
to and supported tradition and ones that did not” but because 
their adherence to the tradition enabled the criteria according 
to which their truth was assessed to be “highly specific to par- 
ticular needs in particular situations (just as a particular god 
was good and useful in one situation but not another)”; in any 
case, “the idea that a story was simply ‘true’ as an abstract ab- 
solute —this is something we do not find [in early medieval 
England]? Here is where collaboratio comes into play: the task 
of finding truth rests upon the audience or in a more adversarial 
context, on each other's narrative antagonist. Several truths can 
coexist depending on the different needs of members or groups 
of the audience, but when there is a need for one truth, as in a 
judicial debate, that truth is as much a function of the social 
standing of the narrative protagonists (in its turn a function of 
the performative truth an individual has enacted) as of the so- 
cial cohesion that the better truth can foment (in its turn at least 


94 Koziol, “Truth,” 86. 
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partly a function of the cultural and narrative-patterning coher- 
ence it can elicit). 

Recast as based on a concept of truth that combined collabo- 
ratio and traditio, then, the Caesar- Woden additions to the early 
medieval English genealogies I discussed at the beginning of 
this essay open up a space for narrating the past ruled equally 
by cultural-political symbolism and playful riddling, not by fac- 
tual truth as representing a historical reality. The self-conscious 
insertion of such figures as Geat, Woden, or Caesar in the line 
of East Anglian kings can be understood only when considered 
from outside the paradigm set by correspondence-based truth 
and understood rather as a puzzle to be pondered by a highly 
educated audience who has the necessary background knowl- 
edge for its solution. Its truth exists not so much in the piece 
of information conveyed as in the negative space of the audi- 
ence’s act of reading it and mulling it over—a narrative truth 
that dwells in virtuality, becoming actual insofar as this audi- 
ence can piece it together from the names strung together by 
the genealogist. In the truth of genealogical tradition and the 
story-worlds it subtends, the constellative dynamics of collabo- 
ratio which awaits an audience to cause it to emerge are mar- 
ried to the conventionality of traditio underlying the traditional 
form of the genealogy that alone can be made to express new 
cultural-political truth, namely, the insertion of both the Ro- 
man past and the Germanic pre-Christian past into the newly 
national ideology of Angelcynn.® Both of these functions of the 
genealogy are based on underlying pragmatist theories of truth: 
in the former case, the truth is constellative, in abeyance, wait- 
ing to be fulfilled, pieced together, by the narrative’s audience; in 
the latter, the truth of the line of descent, however improbable, 
is legitimized by the authority of the form of the genealogical 
tradition and, narratively, of the story-worlds of Roman history 
and of Germanic pagan gods (however euhemerized). 


95 See Taranu, The Bard and the Rag-Picker, ch. 4. 
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